Sold    by    Chemists    and    Perfumers    throughout    the    World. 
The  New  (Indian)  Perfume  (he^tml  )         ■">  1     1  |"*1  ■  Si  1     A    K  I    A  A  Bouquet  of  Indl 

"The   Scent    par  excellence   of  the         W^  f"|  |  M  |\|   IX  |\|  MX     Patronised  by  H.M.  Q 

O  Season."  ■        ■     ■  W  I-s        liniin  Perfume,  Soap,  Sachet 

'  J.     GROSSMITH     &     SON,     WHOLESALE     PERFUMERS.     NEWQaTE     STREET,     LONDON. 
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EXCELSIOR"    BAKING    POWDER 

18   THE    BEST    OBTAINABLE    IN    AUSTRALIA. 


Rtviex  o*  ««(«»«,  Wit/OS. 


"  Accurate=to=the=Second." 


DUEBER=HAMPDEN 

..  WATCHES  .. 

For  Discriminating  People  who  want  "The  Best." 


"  All  advertise  watches,  but  no 
one  makes  watches  in  America 
but  the  '  Dueber-ITampden  Com- 
pany.' Some  make  Watch 
Movements,  some  make  Watcli 
Cases;  no  one  can  guarantee  a 
watch  who  makes  one-half  of 
it  only." 


"  Lever  Set"  and  Cannot  "Set"  in  the  Pocket.  Made  in  the  only  factory 
in  the  world  where  a  complete  watch  (both  case  and  movement)  is  made. 
Every  Watch  Guaranteed  (Case  as  well  as  Movement). 

"The  400,"   The   Ladies'   Watch. 

"John  Hancock"  21  Jewels,  The  Gentlemen's  Watch. 

«*  Special  Railway,"  21  and  23  Jewels,  for  Railway  Men,  etc. 

Look   for  the   name   "  Dueber  "   in  the  case. 
Write  for  our  "  Guide  to  Watch  Buyers." 


THE 


DUEBER- HAMPDEN   WATCH   WORKS, 


CANTON,    OHIO 


For  mutual* advantage  whan  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


November  20,  1903. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


'EGM3    NEW  SORT  OF    BREAKFAST    FOOD,    J 
SUPPOSE.      SMELLS  AS  IF  THEY  WERE  BURNT. 

(Continued  on  page  iii.) 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Proof. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IRON 
ilTTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 
va  to  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catche 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates,  and   Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128  FRANKLIN   ST.,   MELBOURNE. 


DEAFNESS 
IN   YOUNG 
AND  OLD. 


VII 


Louisville    Man   Originates 

a  Simple  Little  Device  that 

Restores  the  Hearing— Fits 

Perfectly,  Comfortably, 

and  Does  Not  Show. 

Free  Book  Tells  all 
About  it. 


Since  the  discovery  of  a  Louisville  man  it  is '  no  longer 
necessary  for  any  deaf  person  to  carry  a  trumpet,  tube,  or 
any  such  old-fashioned  device,  for  it  is  now  possible  for 
anyone  to  hear  perfectly,  by  a  simple  invention  that  fits 
in  the  ear,  and  cannot  be  detected.  The  honour  belongs 
to  Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  of  Louisville,  U.S.A.,  who  was 
himself  deaf,  and  now  hears  as  well  as  anyone.  He  calls 
it  WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUM.  It  is  built 
on  the  strictest  scientific  principles,  containing  no  metal 
of  any,  kind,  and  is  entirely  new  in  every  respect.  It  is 
so  small  that  no  one  can  see  it;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
collects  all  sound  waves,  and  diverts  them  against  the  drum 
head,  causing  you  to  hear.  It  will  do  this  even  when 
the  natural  ear  drums  are  partially  or  entirely  destroyed, 
perforated,  scarred,  relaxed,  or  thickened.  It  fits  any 
ear,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  show,  can  be  used  with  comfort  day  or 
night. 


It  cures  Deafness,  whether  from  catarrh,  fevers,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  gathering  in  the  ear,  shocks  'from  artil- 
lery, or  through  accidents.  It  stays  the  progress  of  Deaf- 
ness, and  relieves  roaring  and  buzzing  noises.  It  does  this 
in  a  simple,   sure,  and  scientific  way. 

Let  every  person  who  needs  this  at  once  send  to  the 
Company  for  its  book,  which  you  can  have  free.  It  de- 
scribes and  illustrates  WILSON'S  COMMON  SENSE  EAR 
DRUMS,  and  contains  bona  fide  letters  from  numerous  per- 
sons in  every  station  of  life,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  These  letters  are  from  clergymen,  physicians,  law- 
yers, merchants,  society  ladies,  etc.,  and  tell  the  truth 
about  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  this  won- 
derful little  device;  you  will  find  among  them  the  names  of 
people  in  your  own  town  or  State. 

Write  to-day,  so  that  it  may  not  be  long  before  you  re- 
gain your  hearing.  Address,  for  the  Free  Book  and  con- 
vincing evidence,  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  J.  CHALMERS, 
Agent,  10,  11,  12  Premier  Buildings,  229-231  COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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CantcrtorLGm«. 


Tho   National  Weekly   Magaslne   ef  New 
Zealand. 

Sixty-eiRht  Pages,  llluetrated. 


Read  by  tU  classes  of  the  community,  in  all  parts  of  the 

colony. 

LARGE    FOREIGN    OIROULATION. 

♦ 


AN    UNEQUALLED 
ADVERTISING   MEDIUM. 


•■^•-^•^•^•^><::>*^*^#^* 


Subscription— PoBtage  paid,  per  Annum,  In  advanre  : 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  24/-1  Great  Britain    37/- 


PRIOE   8IXPENOE. 


PROrRIETORS  and  PUBLISHERS: 

Cbe  Eytteiton  times  Company  Eid., 

Chrlstchurch,  Now  Zealand. 


LITERATURE-ART-AGRI0ULTURE-8T00K- 
BREEDING  -DAIRYING  -  HORTICULTURE  - 

POULTRY-KEEPING-  PIGEON-HO  MING- 
SPORTS  a*D  PASTIMES- MUSIC  and  DRAMA- 
BOOIETY  —  COLONIAL   and    GENERAL    NEWS 
and  POLITI03. 


jll^^ffmifim???*???**^^ 


Agents  in  Australia:  GORDON  &  QOTCH  Ltd., 

8YDNEY,    MELBOURNE,    ADELAIDE, 
BRISBANE,    PERTH,    Etc. 

fjtf~  On   Sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  News  Agenta. 


RADIATORS. 

RADIATORS. 

RADIATORS. 

IDEAL    HEATING 
SYSTEM. 

HEALTHFUL— HYGIENIC— ECONOMICAL. 


No  Smoke,  No  Soot,  No 
Ashes,  to  damage  the 
Furnishing  of  the  Rooms. 
On  Exhibition  in  Our  Showrooms. 


JOHN  DXNKS  &  SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

391   Bourke  Street, 
MELBOURNE. 


The  "Enterprise 
Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 

Makes,  Keeps  and  Restore* 
Beauty  In  Nature's  own  way. 

The  cup-shaped  teeth  hare  a  suction 
effect  on  the  skin  that  smooths  out 
wrinkles,  rounds  out  the  beauty  mus- 
cles, and  gives  perfect  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  it  treats 
every  portion  of  the  face  and  neck  per- 
fectly, even  to  the  "crow's  feet"  in 
the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

Sample  Jar  of  "SKIN  FOOD"  J  ,fi 
Given  Away  whh  each  Rottei .  */  v 
Rolle*  and  Sample  Ja»     -     -     Po»*  Free. 


THE   ENTERPRISE   CO., 


Box  138,  Q.  P.O. 


MELBOURNE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an 


advertiser  pleaae  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 


November  20,  190?. 
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"  Just  mention  cracker  to   me   again!" 
Life."] 


MR.  EDISON'S  LATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

1st— The  New  MOULDED  Records,  made  of  a  harder  ma- 
terial, which  is  more  durable,  and  wears  betters  than  the 
old  type,  is  not  damaged  by  handling,  and  is  more  natural 
in   tone,    more   distinct,   and   of  exceptional   loudness. 

2nd.— The  new  Model  "C"  Reproducer,  for  all  machines 
(except  Gem),  which  has  two  absolutely  new  and  import- 
ant features,  viz.,  a  built-up,  indestructible  diaphragm, 
very  highly  sensitive,  and  a  new  form  of  sapphire,  shaped 
like  a  button,  and  so  placed  in  the  Reproducer  arm  that 
the  edge  of  the  sapphire  tracks  in  the  groove  of  the  Re- 
cord; the  contact  surface  is  very  much  smaller  than  that 
of  the  old  ball  type,  and  in  consequence  can  follow  the 
undulations  of  the  Record  without  that  tendency  to  jumj 
from  crest  to  crest  so  often  the  case  with  the  old  style. 
That  harshness  which  has  hitherto  characterised  the  re- 
production of  the  Phonograph  and  kindred  machines  is 
now  entirely  overcome,  the  result  being  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  musical  effect  most  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

In  future  the  "Gem"  will  be  equipped  with  the  Model 
B.  Automatic  Reproducer,  as  previously  supplied  with  the 
higher-priced  machines.  This  will  materially  improve 
the  reproduction  of  the  Gem,  both  with  the  present  style 
and   the   new   Moulded   Record. 

PRICES    ON   APPLICATION. 
♦ 

EDISON    PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

Universal  Chambers, 
325    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE. 

Telephone  505. 


15he  Oldsmobile 

Nothing  to  watch  but  the  road. 
Used  yesterday,  in  use  to-day,  and  ready  for  tomorrow. 
The  construction  is  simple  and  practical,  the  working  parts 
are  easily   understood    and 
readily  accessible. 

Power  is  transmitted  to 
the  rear  axle  by  a  roller 
chain  of  4000  pounds  work- 
ing strength,  running  direct  ((  *$t~ 
from  the  motor  shaft.  Op- 
erated by  a  single  lever  from 
the  seat  responding  instantly  to  the  will  of 
the  operator.      Price  $650.00  at  Factory. 

The  wide  popularity  of  the  Oldsmobile,   attained 
by  sterling  merit,  has  caused  numerous  imitations  and 

infringements  to  be  placed  on  the  market.     Be  sure  the  machine  you  buy  is 
manufactured  by  the 

Olds  Motor  WorRs,  Detroit,  Mich.  U.S.A. 

Write  tor  illustrated  book  to  Dept.  5 

Selling  Agencies— Knowles  Auto,  and  Motor  Power  Co.,  22  Bridge  St..  Sydney, 

Australia;  W.  A.  Ryan  &  Co..  Auckland.  N  Z. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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£175 


PUZZLE  COMPETITION 

Open  to  readers  of  "The  New  Idea." 


In  the  issue  of  "  THE  NEW  IDEA  "  for  JUNE,  the  proprietors  threw  open 
to  its  readers — the  women  of  Australasia — an  engrossing  PUZZLE  COMPETITION, 
with  prizes  valued  at  £175.  Twelve  sets  of  puzzle  pictures,  representing  well-known 
towns  in  Australasia,  will  be  published  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the  journal.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  readers  sending  in  the  greatest  number  of  correct  solutions. 


Sets  of  Pictures  and  full  details  are  now  appearing 
In  "The  New  Idea." 


PRIZES    OFFERED. 


FIR8T  PRIZE.— Magnificent  Grand  Upright 
Lindahl  Piano.  Price,  100  Guineas.  (Agents, 
Suttons  Proprietary  Ltd.,  of  Bourke  St  ,  Mel- 
bourne.) This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  reader 
of  "  The  New  Idea  "  from  whom  the  Editor  receives 
a  set  of  pages  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
correct  solutions.  We  chose  this  Instrument  as  be- 
ing absolutely  the  best  prize  obtainable  in  Austral- 
asia for  100  Guineas.  This  style  of  Lindahl  Piano 
is  perhaps  the  finest  instrument  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  for  the  inspection  of  our  readers 
at  Suttons  Music  Warehouses,  Bourke  Street,  Mel- 
bourne; 33  and  35  Sturt  Street,  Ballarat;  and  19  Pall 
Mall,    Bendigo. 

SECOND     PRIZE  -£50     Drees    Allowance    of 

£10  per  annum  for  five  years  to  the  reader  sending 
in  the  second  largest  number  of  correct  solutions. 

THIRD  PRIZE.- Highest -grade  Wonderful 
Wertheim  Drop-Head  Sewing  Machine,  price 
£13,  with  all  attachments.  For  genuine  value 
the  Wertheim  has  no  superior,  and  has  been  selected 
by  us  because  of  this  fact.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  third  largest 
number    of    correct    solutions. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. -A  High-grade  Gramo- 
phone, the  most  marvellous  talking  machine  in  the 
world.  It  reproduces  the  human  voice  and  all  musical 
instruments  with  lifelike  accuracy.  Six  records  are 
given  with  the  Gramophone.  This  prize  will  be 
awarded  to  the  reader  sending  in  the  fourth  largest 
number  of  correct  solutions. 


Watch  "The  New  Idea"  for 

Monthly  Seta  of  Puzzle  Pictures. 

•end  3/-  for  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  T.  8HAW  FITCHETT, 

167-9  Queon  8treet, 

Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


TBI  f  AMOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND     CONSUMPTION. 

''hose  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  «f 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Cheat  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voioe, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
sufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain.  


•ir  BEWARE    OF   COUGHS! 


Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement, 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


md  Consumption 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO   LEAVE   HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 

"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne — Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
•weats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
oocasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatment  shad  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  wa» 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
a  oourse  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  taking  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
complete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks — Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S.E.,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS*   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.      CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES. 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine  months,  and  the  cough  was 
•0  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
Are.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  fit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
4ose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished.  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  ycur  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afflicted. 
«'  Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTCURY." 


GRATITUDE   AND   APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN  THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 
"Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
•ome  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  otliers.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE    &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

#ROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36 dozen  Bronohitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.     We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
us  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doss. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,   CHATER   &  CO.,   Wholesale   Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  othsr  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREVTMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE  CURED  BY  THREE  BOTTLES. 
Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes: — "After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  ar>i 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefU, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  since 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  1883  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not. 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I. 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1899,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping- 
very  well  now.    Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A  FEW  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

"I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  oured 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.— P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
Bending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.— D.  M'DONALD, 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N.S.W." 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  via 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  benefit 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me. — (Mrs)  JOHN 
RAHILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  amazed  at 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  has  all  gone. 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morundah,  N.S.W." 

'I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  of 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  itely  miraculous. — D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — 0.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Curt 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medioine.— (Mrs.)  J. 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  was. 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — G.  SEYTER,  Bourkt, 
N.S.W." 

"Your  medioine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Hty- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  had.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  everybody.— S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W." 

"I  suffered  from  Chronio  Asthma  and  Bronohitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  my  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"Last  year  I  s,_<*ered  severely  from  Bronohitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis.- A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience,  for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  yoo 
•have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough,  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  ite 
effects— CHAS.  WHYBROW,  Enooh's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  lookli.g  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steaoy 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholepale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Qeelongr,  Victoria. 

■mallsiie,  2s.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d<    Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  loceJuy. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
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Alston's  Patent  Steel  Windmills 


Made  in  all  sizes  from  £5  10s. 


My  Mills  are  imitatort 
by  many.butexcelled 
by  none.  Hundreds 
of  Tesiimonials  re- 
ceived. Eight  Gold 
Medalri  awarded. 

A  Friend  tn-need, 
A  Friend  in-dced. 


"Phe    First   Cost 
the  Only  Coat. 

No  Attention 
Required. 


The  Best  Invest- 
ment for  House, 
St.  ok,  or  Garden. 

I    make     Wind- 
mills  a    Special 
Line,  not  a  side 
•bow. 


ALSTON'S  STEEL-FRAMED  GALVANISED  STOCK  TBOOCH. 


The  Best  Trougk 
Kver  Invented. 
Will  not  crack, 
leak,  rot,  or  rust. 

All  Lengths. 

Write   me   your 

requirements. 


'SWAN' 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Are  Willing, 
Faithful, 
and  Fast 
Workers, 


One 

Filling 

Latts 

Days. 


Send  for  Catalogue 


JAMES    ALSTON, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
Queens  Bridge,  80UTH  MELBOURNE. 


Prices  I 
10/6, 

12/6,  16/6, 
21/-,     25/i 

and 
upwards. 

SOLD   BY 
ALL  STATIONERS. 

Insist  on   Having  the 

'SWAN.' 

Catalogues  Post  Free 

Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard, 

9  J,   Cheapside,  E.C. 

LONDON,  Enz. 


HAIR  PRESERVED  and 
BEAUTIFIED 

The  only  article  which  really 
affords  nourishment  to  the 
hair,  prevents  baldneBs, 
greyness,  preserves  and 
strengthens  it  for  years, 
and  resembles  the  oily  mat- 
ter which  Nature  provides 
for  its  preservation,  is— 

ROWLANDS' 

MACASSAR   OIL. 

Without  it  the  hair  becomes  dry  and  weak;  it 
feeds  the  hair,  removes  scurf  and  harshness, 
and  produces  a  strong  and  healthy  growth;  it  is 
the  best  tonic  and  dressing  for  ladies'  hair,  and 
should  always  be  used  for  children.  Also  sold 
in  golden  colour  for  fair  and  golden-haired  ladies 
and  children,  and  for  those  whose  hair  has  be- 
come grey. 

ROWLANDS'   ODONTO 

is  the  finest  dentifrice;  removes  all  impurities 
from  the  teeth,  imparts  to  them  a  brilliant 
polish,  prevents  and  arrests  decay,  and  gives  a 
pleasant  fragrance  to  the  breath. 

$&"  Ask  Stores  and  Chemists  for  ROWLANDS' 
Articles,  of  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  avoid 
spurious  Imitations. 


British  Make 


f  Unshrinkable 
Underwear.^ 


To  get  your  skin  always  to  act  well,  is  the 
U«  key  to  health    according  to  the    highest  medical 
authorities.     In  order  to  achieve  this  you  have  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  your  underwear. 
Britannia   Vests,    S»ants,    Combinations,   &c, ' 
also  Hose  and  Half-fciose  for  Ladies  and   Gen- 1 
tlemen,   and   Children's   Socks,   are    the   Best 
Money  can  Buy.     They  are    -easonable  in  price  and  suit  J 
all  tastes  and  packets. 

Insist  on  Britannia  and  nothing  but 
BRITANNIA  UNSHRINKABLE  UNDERWEAR 

Obtainable  at  all  Drapery  and  Hosiery  Stores. 
See  that  "  Britannia  "  and  the  above  trade  mark  is 
stamned  on  every  garment. 
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The  Delegate:   "  You're  ordered  to  strike. 
The  Working  Man:   "  What,  agin?" 
"  Yis,  agin." 

(Continued   on   page   ix.) 


30  Days' 
Free  Trial. 

Every  WEAK,  NERVOUS,  and  ENFEEBLED 
MAN  or  WOMAN  will  find  ELECTRICITY,  as  sup- 
plied by  our  PERFECTED  and  PATENTED  ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC BELT,  a  wonderful  restorative  to 
robust  health  and  vigour.  TEST  IT,  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  We  ask  the  readers  of  this  paper  to 
remember  that  this  offer  is  made  by  a  firm  with 
twenty-five  years'   reputation   in   Australia. 

We  desire  that  every  sufferer  should  wear  this 
marvellous  Belt,  and  test  its  healing  virtues  for 
thirty  days,  as  we  are  certain  that  it  will  cure, 
and  that  the  wearer,  after  the  month's  trial,  will 
then  prefer  to  keep  rather  than  return  the  Belt. 
Do  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  regain  your  Health, 
for  Health  means  Wealth,  Health  and  Strength  means 
Happiness  in  mind  and  body.  Enjoy  a  full  measure 
of  life  by  being  strong  and  robust  to  a  vigorous  old 
age. 

Remember,  we  give  a  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 
with  each  Electric  Belt  that  it  will  permanently 
cure  you.  If  it  does  not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid. 

Send  for  our  ELECTRA  ERA  and  Price  List  (post 
free),  explaining  our  different  appliances  for  BOTH 
SEXES,  also  TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical. 

Address— 

Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Dept.   W. 

63   ELIZABETH   STREET,    SYDNEY. 


^llenbursfsFoods. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 


The  "Allenburys"    Milk    Food    No.  1 

-      -  Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

The  ««  Allenburys  "    Milk    Food    No.  2 

— — ■— — — —  Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  life. 

The  m  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age. 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 

To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


No.  3  Food  is  strongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  requiring  a  light  and  easil'/ 

digested  diet.       The  "  London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that—"  No  Better  Food  Exists." 
PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  4«b   •  OURKE  bT.,  MELBOURNE. 
^^^^^^^^^^LLE^^^JANBURY^^td^ONDO^ 


Kaye's 
Worsdell's 

BEST  FAMILY     ^%ZYlmm 
MEDICINE.         .TlllS, 

They  Purify  the  Blood,  and  as  a  Mild  but  effectual  Aperient 
an  unequalled,  and  beyond  this,  they  brace  up  the  nerves  and  set 
•very  organ  in  healthy  aotion,  tbus  ensuring  complete  restoration 

to  perfect  health. 
They  are  a  CERTAIN  CURE  for  INDIGESTION,   BILIOUS- 
FS^A   HEAPACHE»    DYSPEPSIA,    CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER  and  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS,  Etc. 
Far  Ladies  of  all  Ages  they  are  invaluable.    Sofa  by  all  Stores,  1/8. 


TOOTH -ACHE 


CURED    INSTANTLY    BY 


Bunter's 


SLEEPLESS    NIGHTS 
PREVENTED. 


PREVENTS     DECAY. 
SAVES     EXTRACTION. 


Nervine. 


Gives  Permanent  Relief  by  painless  constriction  of  the  Nerve*  la 
decayed  teeth.    Neuralgic  Headache  and  all  Nerve  pains  relieved. 

GORDON  STABLES,  ESQ.,  M.D.R.N.,  says:  "Nothing  oaa 
be  better ;  it  banishes  all  pain  and  saves  the  tooth/' 

Dr.  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.,  F.B.S.,  L.F.R.M.S.,  saya :  "I  hav»  a 
high  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  Bunter's  Nervine  to  allay  pain. 
It  is  doubtless  the  best  remedy  for  Tooth-ache. ' 

SOLD    BY  ALL    STORES,    118. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  DOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


A    SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING    AND    CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEAN8 

All  Functional  Derangements  of   the  Liver,   Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic    leverages,  Errors  in  Diet, 
Biliousness,   Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,   Vomiting,    Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


'v. 


marvelloi  *       It  is,  in  -Fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION. See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  *  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation, 

*       Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  ■  FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  O.  ENO'S  Patent. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "I  have  often  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
About  eix  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have ;  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
pick-me-up  if  you  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  jur/i;  right.  "Yours  truly, (August  8,  1900)." 

The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 


A   BOX   OF 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


"^ 


A  complete  library  for  the  children,  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings. 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  24  books, 
bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper, 
with  stiff  cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong, 
handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to 
your  little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these 
characters,  and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to 
say  nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk— that  people  this  child's  fairy-land. 


And  no  orther  children's  library  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is 
illustrated,  and  the  drawings  throughout,  num- 
bering over  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed 
solely  for  this  series  by  the  well-known  chil- 
dren's artists,  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr. 
Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  set  for  the  little  Grand  Duchess, 
writes1.  "  I  am  enchanted  with  the  admirable 
pictures." 


* 
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The   Working   Man:    "  Al- 
(Continued  on  page  xi.) 


GOOD  HAIR  FOR  ALL. 

4 


m 


HOLLANDS 
MARVELLOUS  HAIR  RESTORER 

Has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  arresting  the  ptematuss 
decay,  promoting  the  growth  and  giving  lustre  to  the  hair.  If  yova 
bair  is  falling  off,  try  it.    If  it  is  thin,  try  it 

Price  8s.,  4s.,  6s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S    PARASENE, 

For  Eczema,  Ringworm  and  all  Parasitical  Di  eas  s  '  f  the  Head*  I 
for  making  Hair  gr  w  on  Bald  Paichts. 
Price  5s.     Postage  9d.  extra. 


HOLLAND'S  NATURALINE  for  restoring  Grey  HaiP 

to  its  original  colour. 

Acts  quickly,  naturally,  and  effectively.  Price  5s.  6d.  Postage  9d.  extm, 

Consult  E.  HOLLAND  for  all  Diseases  of  the  Hair, 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  by  Washington  Soul  &  Co.,  Pitt-s  .,  Syani® 

E.  HOLLAND,  Hair  Specialist, 

193   COLLINS   STREET,    MELBOURNE, 


A  PERFECT    Food    for    Infants.' 

Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  '  Baby. 


Over  70  Years*  Established  Reputation. 

Neave's 

Food 

For  INFANTS  and    INVALIDS. 


"  Very    carefully   prepared    and  highly   nutritious."— 
LANCET. 

**  Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants  and  young 
persons."— Sir  CHAS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D. 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


RUSSIAN 


USED   IN   THE 

IMPERIAL      NURSERY. 


GOLD   MEDAL 

Woman's  International    Exhibition, 
London,   1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH   B.    NEAVE   &  CO., 
Fordingbridge,  England. 


RUPTURE  CURED 

~"     ■  **■*■-    WITHOUT 

operation,   pain    or    dependence 

upon  Trusses. 
The  only  humane  treatment 

Immediate  Relief  and  Permanent 
Cure  is  obtained  by  my  improved 
combined  treatment.  Send  for 
Treatise,  "Rupture and  its  Cure." 

SURGEON    LANGSTOIM, 

M.R.C.S-,  ENG.. 

129  COLLINS  STRUCT,  MELB. 
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VITADATIO. 

AGAIN  VICTORIOUS. 


HYDATIDS  CONQUERED. 

Neston  Cottage, 

Verdon  Street,  Williamstown, 
Dear  Sir,  29/4/02. 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  value 
of  VITADATIO  as  a  cure  for  Hydatids.  I  was  taken 
very  ill  toward  the  end  of  1899,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
ill  toward  the  end  of  1899,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
call  in  a  doctor.  He,  after  carefully  examining  me, 
stated  that  I  had  Hydatids,  gave  me  medicines  to  take, 
which  did  me  no  good,  and  at  last  I  was  informed  that 
I  would  have  to  undergo  an  operation  before  I  could 
be  cured.  This  I  was  determined  not  to  do,  and  de- 
cided to  immediately  commence  a  course  of  VITA- 
DATIO. I  commenced  it  in  Jaunary,  1900,  and  I  was 
then  in  a  very  weak  and  low  state,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  say  that  after  taking  it  regularly  for  three 
months  I  was  completely  cured.  I  have  not  taken  any 
VITADATIO  or  other  medicine  since  April  of  the  same 
year.  I  hope  that  others  by  reading  this  testimonial 
may  profit  by  it,  and  I  would  say  to  those  who  take  it 
that  after  taking  eight  bottles  I  felt  much  worse  than 
I  had  done  for  some  time,  and  was  advised  to  discon- 
tinue its  use  and  again  call  in  a  doctor,  but  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  continued  with  VITADATIO,  and  I  found 
after  the  eighth  bottle,  each  one  I  took  made  me  feel 


much  better,  until  at  last  I  Avas  completely  cured.     You 
may  make  use  of  this  letter  if  you  wish. 
Yours  truly, 

CATHERINE  F.  SMITH. 
Witnesses — 
Wm.  D.  Morgan,  132  Osborne  Street,  Williamstown. 
Chas.  G.  Carter,  Speight  Street,  Newport. 
A.  Osmond,  18  Nelson  Road,  Newport. 


VITADATIO, 

THE  GREAT  HERBAL  REMEDY, 

CURES  KIDNEY  DISEASE,  BLOOD  POISONING, 

AND  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

Maylands,  W.A., 

June  10,  1902. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the 
great  amount  of  good  received  by  my  mother  in  taking 
VITADATIO.  She  suffered  from  Kidney  Troubles, 
which  I  understand  brought  on  Blood  Poisoning,  re- 
sulting in  a  large  and  painful  sore  on  one  leg,  besides 
General  Debility.  In  all,  my  mother  took  fifteen 
bottles  of  VITADATIO.  The  sore  is  completely  healed, 
and  her  general  health  is  very  much  improved.  You 
have  liberty  to  quote  my  mother's  case  as  being  genuine. 

Yours  gratefully, 

S.  KENT. 
P.S.— Mrs.    Kent   is   an    aged   lady.       The   sore    Avaa 
about  twice  the  size  of  one's  hand. 


FOR   FURTHER   PARTICULARS: 


S.    A.    PALMER, 


Head  Office:    Clarendon  St.   N.,   South  Melbourne. 

Correspondence  Invited.       Write  for  Testimonials. 


The  Price  of  the  Medicine  is  5s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

All  Chemists  and  Storekeepers. 
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—Right!" 
(Continued   on   page   xv.) 


For  saving 
Time, 

Labour,  and 
Money, 


s 


VMINCTON'S 


EDINBURGH 


COFFEE 


Make  Coffee 

equal  to  that 

prepared  direct 

from  Coffee  Beans. 


Hudson's   Eumenthol  Jujubes 

THE   GREAT  ANTISEPTIC   REMEDY 


(REGISTERED). 


AN   IDEAL   REMEDY, 

Containing  no  Cocaine  or  other 
Poisonous  Drugs. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Sore 
Throat,  Loss  of  Voice. 


For  INFLUENZA,  BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA,  and  all  Affections  of 
the  Throat  and  Lungs,  and  the 
PREVENTION  of  CONSUMPTION. 


Ask  for  HUDSON'S,  and  take  no  Substitute. 


Use  Daily  to  Strengthen 

the  THROAT,  VOICE, 

LUNGS. 


The    "AUSTRALASIAN   MEDI- 
CAL GAZETTE"  says:— "Of great 
service  in   affections  of  the  voice 
throat." 


May  be  taken  daily  by  old  and  young.  Their  Antiseptic  Properties 
prevent  Fermentation  of  the  Food,  and  are  thus  helpful  in  Indigestion 
and  Dyspepsia. 

>  SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS,  in  tins,  Is.  6d.;  or  wholesale  from  all 
Wholesale  Druggist.  If  they  cannot  be  procured  locally,  send  Is.  6d.  in 
stamps  of  any  province  to  the  Sole  Manufacturer,  G.  HUDSON,  Chemist, 
Ipswich,    Australia,  or  to  the  Sydney  Depot,  5  and  7  Queen's  Place. 


A.  The  Larynx,  or  organ  of 

voice. 

B.  The    Trachea,  or    Wind- 

pipe. 

C.  The  Bronchial  Tubes  of  a 

dissected   lung. 

D.  A    lobe    of    one    of    the 

lungs.  . 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES! 

/Ilbetbooist  Xabiee'  College, 


HAWTHORN,   VICTORIA 


"If  there  is  a  College  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladies  it  is  the  Methodist  Ladles" 
Collegre-"— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    •    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -   J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  moat  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISH  ME  NTS— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stall- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  Music, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 

«a*  under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS    FROM    A    DISTANCE.— O  i  r  1  ■> 

are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  Collegs, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each!  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and* 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English,. 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  tne 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A.  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
iay-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

"  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
lope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  imply 
repays  my  -wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  we  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls. 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
lor  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care  she  always- 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,   and   happy   girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea, 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  ha*, 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High. 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  th»» 
world." 
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WASHING,  WRINGING -MANGLING  MACHINES. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS    AND    GARDEN    REQUISITES. 
Also   Makers   of  High-Class    Modern 

LAUNDRY   MACHINERY  AND   COOKING  APPARATUS. 


Sole 
Australasian 

Agents  : 

JOLLY 
BROS., 

CROMWELL 
BUILDING8, 
MELBOURNE. 

Correspondence 
Invited. 


W.  SUMMERSCALES  &  SONS  LTD.. 

Phoenix  Foundry,  Kdehley,  England. 


I 

I      The  Otaqo  Witness 

Is  one  of  the   Best  and   Most   Favourably   Known  of  the  Illustrated 
Weekly   Newspapers  of  New  Zealand. 


It  has  a  wide  circulation   throughout   the    Farming,    Pastoral, 
and  nining  Districts  of  the  Colony,  and  is  a 

FAMILY   NEWSPAPER  OF   HIGH   MERIT. 

Subscription  in  New  Zealand,  25s.  per  annum  ;   in  Australia  (except  Queensland), 
27s.  6d.  per  annum  ;   Queensland,  £1   15s. 

*      *      H 

Publishing  Office,  Dowling  St.,  Dunedin; 

and   to   be  obtained   throughout  the   Commmonwealth  from  GORDON 
&  QOTCH,   News   Agents. 

& 
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Do  You  Receive  these 
Wireless  Messages? 

They  are  about  your  health. 

When  your  health  goes  the  least  bit  wrong,  a  wireless  message  is  sent  to  your  brain. 

It  says  something  like  this, 

"YOU  ARE   NOT  QUITE  WELL;    TAKE  A  DOSE  OF 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

AT  ONCE,  AND  IT    WILL  PUT  YOU   RIGHT/' 


C 


Do  you  attend  to  these  messages  when   you  receive  thf  m  ?    You  should  do  so. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  often  prevent  a  serious  illness,  and  so 

Prove  themselves  "  Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box/' 
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"  Be   gob,   that's   the  most  sinsible   strike   I've 
made  since  I  joined  the  union." 

"  Life."] 


ACTS    LIKE    MAGIC! 

Has  Never  Been   Known  to  Fall  to  Cure  Horses  of 
SPLINTS,  WINDQALL8,  SPRAINS,  SORE  BACKS,  SORi 
SHOULDERS,   BROKEN   KNEES,  GREASY  HEELS. 
STRAINS,  SWELLINGS,  Etc. 

EVIDENCE. 

Sebastopol,  March  4,  1902. 
Pear  Sirs,— We  havo  used  Solomon  Solution  for  a 
number  of  years,  for  gore  backs,  girth  galls,  sore  shoul- 
ders, greasy  heels,  and  for  all  kinds  of  wounds  and 
•Trains  in  horses  and  cattle.  We  have  great  pleojrur* 
in  recommending  it.  No  stable  should  be  without  it. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  HANRAHAN  &  SONS. 


SOLOMON    SOLUTJON    CURES. 

Price  2/6  and   5/-  jar. 

Obtainable  of  All  Chemists,  Storekeepers,  Saddlers. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 

SOLOMON    COX    &    SON, 

422    BOURKE    STREET.  MELBOURNE, 


EMBROCATION 




MR.   C.   T.    DAVIS,    Bay    View,    Dunedin, 

^^JfttUMA^^L 

N.Z.:    "...     It  has  given   me  the  power 

to  readily  connect  and  to  lastingly  memorise 

/memory-^  \ 

the   most   abstruse,    disconnected,    and    unin- 
teresting matter,  and  makes  study  easy  and 

■      ^.LESSONS  1 

delightful.     ..." 
REV.  W.  H.  BECK,  Nelson,  NZ.:  "Your 

?             TMght  by  C«rra»pondenc*,         B 

system    is    far    superior    to    any    other    with 

%|W    ^^B^ERTAM.  J 

which  I  am  acquainted.      It  is  easy,  simple, 

m  /^Satisfaction  given,    M 

complete,    and    reliable.       Dates,    names,    in- 
cidents, etc.,  are  memorised  with  ease,  and, 

M\      Fee  Returned,     ^f 

when  wanted,  come  with  utmost  certainty.    ." 

"r?                   Popular  Price*. 
CM  Send  for  Prospectus.   M 
Sfcf^             etc..  Free.             m 
£$             Inquiry  solicited.        ^L 

MR.   W.  A.  MARSH,  Journalist,   Sydney: 

"...    The  principles  of  your  system  can 

be  used  and  applied  in  every  field  of  study 

^^^^   PROP.  BROWN,     ^L 

with    gratifying   success." 

^^^^^k          223  COLLINS  STREtT.     ™ 

"REVIEW     OF    REVIEWS    FOR  AUS- 

™                 MFteOllRNf 

TRALASIA,"     October,      1900:      "Professor 
Brown  has  combined  the  good  points  of  the 

I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of  how  to  memor- 

ise, with  rapidity  and  certainty,  history,  geography, 
foreign  languages,  chemistry,  physiology,  ledger  folios, 
names,  addresses  and  the  theory  of  music,  counter 

best     systems     which     have     been     tried     in 

America  and  England." 

point  etc.   The  almanac  for  the  year  mem- 

orised in  three  minutes. 

R.  BROWN,  229  Collins  St.,  Melb.,  Vic. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


■\\^ 


f  R  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World* 


ComPel  *h0  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere, 
Boyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
^Jombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
O  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  ach  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
I  housands  of  Drapers  recognise  tb^ir  unrivalled  merit. 
Sold  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


ftbe  TOeehtg  £imes. 

THE  POPULAR  PICTORIAL  NEWS  AND   FAMILY  PAPER. 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 


ADMIRABLE     ILLUSTRATIONS,      FASCINATING 

FICTION,   THE  WEEK'S  CABLE  AND  GENERAL 

INTELLIGENCE;      LIVE-STOCK,      GRAIN,      AND 

GENERAL  MARKET   REPORTS. 


THE    WEEKLY    TIMES, 

PRICE    THREEPENCE. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  JOURNAL,  PROFITABLE  AND 
HELPrUL  TO  ITS  READERS. 


A  PAPER  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  TOWN  AND 

COUNTRY,  for  the  Citizen  and  the  Settler, 

the  Farmer  and  the  Miner. 


THE  PAPER  FOR  THE  HOME,  with  Excellent  Fea- 
tures of  Special  Interest  to  Both  Old  and  Young. 


TERMS    OF    SUBSCRIPTION: 

Posted  direct  to  subscribers  in  any  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth: 

TERMS  (PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE). 

Quarterly    3s.  3d. 

Half-yearly     6s.  6d. 

Yearly    13s.  Od. 


All  Business  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Manager,  "Weekly  Times  * 

Office,  Melbourne. 

With  Its  Large  and  Widespread  Circulation  THE  WEEKLY  TIMES  is  an  EXCELLENT 
MEDIUM    FOR    ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE 

(Continued  on  page  xix.) 


FOR    TABLE    &    KITCHEN. 
BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


_SALT~ 


From  Grocers  and  S lores 


Wholesale  Agents  -.—Peterson  &>  Co. 
Melbourne. 


% 
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THE  BANE  OF  MAN. 


J 


MR.   HOWARD  FREEMAN 


SERIOUS  DAYS.  A  man  diseased  is  unfitted  for  the 
tmmm~m  duties,  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
He  lives  beneath  a  cloud  through  which  the  sunshine  of  Happiness 
cannot  enter.  Thousands  of  men  in  Australia  to-day,  physical 
wrecks,  who  have  given  up  Hope,  consider  themselves  incurable. 
To  these  we  say 

The  FREE  MAN  and  WALLACE  MEDIOAL  INSTITUTE 

to  suffering  men  is  "The  Professional  Mecca  of  Australia." 
Thousands  have  been  cured  during  the  QUARTER  of  a  CEN- 
TURY the  SPECIALISTS  have  practised  in  Australia,  and  they 
have  given   their   testimonies  in   proof.       The   Physician-in-Chief, 

DR.    RICHARD    WALLACE,    MLD., 

is  an  internationally  registered  Physician  and  Specialist,  and  holds 
NINE  DIPLOMAS  and  CERTIFICATES  of  Qualification  and 
Registration  by  the  MEDICAL  BOARDS  of  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  VICTORIA,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA,  ENGLAND,  and 
AMERICA.  (See  N.S.  Wales  Registered  Medical  Practitioners' 
List.)  Late  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  Melbourne,  and  Imperial  Army 
Medical  Staff. 


ADVICE  TO  SUFFERING  MEN. 

No  man  can  afford  to  trifle  with  a  symptom,  which  is  a 
warning,  a  herald  of  future  danger.  No  man  should  neglect  his 
health. 

NEGLECT  IS  THE    PRECIPICE  UPON  WHICH 

many  stand  to-day.  Any  man  seriously  ill  should  consult  the 
SPECIALISTS  of  the  INSTITUTE.  Advice  and  opinions  are 
given  free.  He  will  be  candidly  told  whether  he  can  be  cured  or 
not.  No  case  is  accepted  for  treatment  unless  it  is  certain  a  cure 
can  be  effected.    The  Specialists  are  under 

A  Guarantee  Bond  of  One  Thousand  Pounds 

for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  medical  contracts  undertaken. 
Letters  are  replied  to  punctually,  and  medicines  forwarded  to  all 
parts  of  Australia,  packed  secure  from  breakage  in  transit.  THE 
TWO  LEADING  SPECIALISTS  of  AUSTRALIA  can  be  con- 
sulted for  the  trouble  of  writing  one  letter.  A  special  pamphlet 
of  testimonies  in  delicate  half-tones  will  be  sent  free  to  any  appli- 
cant in  the  States  of  Australasia. 

FREE  •  The  SPECIALISTS  will  post  a  free  Book  of  570  PAGES    MEDICAL  LETTERPRESS, 

Ll!S5  "  150  MEDICAL  PLATES,  31  CHAPTERS,     entitled     "  CLINICAL     EXPERIENCES," 

which  is  eulogised  by  over  100  leading  Australian  journals,    to    any    address    in    Australia,    on    receipt    of 

F1VEPENCE  IN  STAMPS,  to  pay  postage.    There  is    no    further    charge.       A    genuine    Health    Adviser, 

which  should  be  on  every  man's  bookshelf  in  Australia.      Read  it,  then  lend  it  to  your  friends. 


i 


The    FREEMAN  *&    WALLACE 

Electro-Medical  and  Surgical  Institute,  cor.  Elizabeth  and  Bathurst  Sts*,  Sydney.  | 
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BOTH    SIDES 


SILVER    WATCH 
FOR    NOTHING. 

We  hereby  undertake  to  GIVE  ONE  of  our  famous  SIL- 
VER WATCHES,  listed  at  £2  10s.  (Lady's  or  Gentleman's), 
to  everyone  who  sends  us  the  Correct  Reading  of  this 
puzzle: 

W-TCHS    F-R    -V-RYB-DY. 

The  only  condition  is  that  if  your  answer  is  correct  you 
purchase  one  of  our  Solid  Sterling  Silver  chains  to  wear 
with   the   watch. 

SEND  NO  MONEY;  simply  send  the  answer,  and  enclose 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope   (2d.)  to 

Manager,  E.  W.  and  J.  Co., 

Box  647,  Sydney, 

so  that  we  may  inform  you  if  you  have  won.  There  is 
no  need  to  cut  this  out. 

Ml  S3  M.  E.  S  HAYDEN,  Holy  Cross  Convent, 
Cooma,  writes  us  on  June  1st,  1903:  "  Watch  arrived  safely, 
and  I  am  quite  delighted  with  it,  also  the  chain,  which  is 
pretty  and  uncommon.  I  showed  both  to  several  of  my 
friends,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  both 
beautiful.       Thanking  you  very  much,"   etc. 

MIS*  C.  E.  BLACK,  Wairoa,  N.Z.,  writes:  "Re- 
ceived watch  and  ring;  very  much  pleased  with  both.  I 
think  they  are  just  beautiful." 


English  Watch  and  Jewellery  Co., 

P.O    CHAMBERS,   PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY. 


The  Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet 

Is  Equal  to  a  Doctor  in  Every  Home.    Thousands  gladly  testify  to  this  fact ! 

Hot  Air  and  Vapor  Baths  as  administered  by  tbis  Cabinet  are  a  guaranteed  and  speedy  cure 
for  PANGS  OF  RHEUMATISM,  ti    LA  l  ICA,  AND  KiNDRKD  AILMENTS.    GOUT,  LIVER, 
AND  KIuNEY  TROUBLES  are  quickly  and  permanently  cured.      The  Hot-Air  B  .th  taken  in 
time  will  pi  sitively  cure  CON-sU  .iPTiON,   BRONCHITIS,  and    the  worst  COLDS  or  FEV- 
ERS. No  attendant  required;  ladies  can  manage  the  Cabinets  quite  easily,  and  they  state  that 
they  have  found  no  Baih  so  clt-ansing  and  refreshing.     The  above  cures  are  effected  by  th* 
hot-air  and  vapor  opening  up,      d  irawing  all  tne  poisonous  acids  and  impurities  from  the 
bodv  that  provoke  most  all  ailments,  thereby  cleansing  tne  blood,  the  circulation  is  at  once 
improved  and  the  nerves  toned.    T  hese  Cabinets  can  be  folded,  and  being  portable  will  be 
delivered,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order  to  any  Wharf  or  to  any  Railway  Sta- 
tion throughout  Australasia.  600,000  now  being  used  weekly  in  Great  Britain  and  Australasia, 
Send  to-day  for  descriptive  booklet  gratis. 
ALEX.  TROUP,  Manager  in  Australasia  for  Century  Bath  Co.  Ltd  ,  of  Regent  St.,  L(  ndtn. 
Manufacturer  of  the  Pterlets  Tl  ermal  Bath  Cabinet.  Sole  agents  wanted  throughout 
Address  :  Austi  ala#ia,  sole  rights. 

ALEX.  TROUP,  Manager,  46  Royal  Arcade,  (dept.  8),  Elizabeth  Street  Entrance,  Melbourne. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED  WITHOUT  OPERATION 


Ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 
4-76  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A    SPECIALIST     IN    ALL     EYE    COMPLAINTS 


T.  RD  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
££ag»cter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Eyse^ 

Granular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
Gfe  (Mupeful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  places,  Sfl 
^  Inflammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.    An  early  applioation  would  cure  and  prevsaaO 
m.y  further  trouble  with  the  Byes 
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"  Life."] 

THE  WRONG  SIZE. 

.  Aunty  Giraffe:   "  Pshaw!     and     I    bought    this 
especially  to  steam  out  a  sore  throat." 


THE  GREATEST  HYPNOTIST  OF  THE  CENTURY. 


LEARN  to  HYPNOTIZE! 

INSTRUCTION    FREE!! 

You  can  become  a  Hypnotist  in  a  few  hours 
time  without  leaving  your  home.  You  can 
sway  the  minus  of  others,  control  friendship 
and  affection,  cure  disease  and  bad  habits, 
gratify  your  ambitions  and  produce  amuse- 
ment by  the  hour.  My  mammoth  Illustrated 
Lesson  or  Key  to  Hypnotism  which  I  send 
free  cf  charge  and  postage  paid,  will  tell  you 
all  about  thi  ■  marvelous  science.  It  contains 
be  ut.ful  and  artistic  engravings,  and  shows 
you  j  st  what  Hypnotism  is  and 
what  it  will  accompli  h.  Send  for 
it  and  learn  to  Hypnotize.  Remember,  this  wonder- 
ful book  costs  you  notlr  ng.  If  you  men- 
tion this  papr,  I  willalso  include  a  large 
package  of  oth»r  valuable,  interesting, 
and  profusely  illustrated  literature,  with- 
out charge.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime. 
Wiite  to-day.         Address—  I 

Prof.  R.  H.  BARRADEN,  89  Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 
I    ABSOLUTELY    GUARANTEE    SUCCESS. 


THE    DEAF    HEAR. 


f/mj? 

l-DEAF' 

1 

Sufferers  from  Deafness  or  Head  Noises 
desiring  a  complete  and  permanent  cure 
should  write  to  The  L.  R.  VERNON  CO. 
60    HUNTER   ST.,  SYDNEY,  for  pam- 
phlet describing  an  entirely  new  self- 
applied  method  which  will  be  sent  post 
free  on  mentioning  this  paper. 

Absolutely  CtirG 

BILIOUSNESS. 
SICK  HEADACHE. 
TORPID   LIVER. 
INDIGESTION. 
/d?|  CONSTIPATION, 
jf*  FURRED  TONGUE. 
DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW  SKtN. 


There's  SECURITY  in 

ARTERS 

ITTLE 

IVER 
PILLS 


LIVER 


They  TOUCH  the 

Be  Sure  they  are 


Small  Pill.       Small  Dose.       Small  Price. 

Carter's 
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ASPIRATION 

IS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  OUR  DAY.       The  reach  upward  is  a  national  characteristic.        We  «<>ek 
a  rational  stimulus  for  mind  and  body  in  every  likely  place.        Those    who    are    wise    y"    to 
the  poets  each  day  for  rest  and  inspiration.       They  are     well-springs     of     optimism     ami 
philosophy.       This  was   the  belief  which    prompted    the    editors    and    publishers  of  the 
Masterpiece  Library  of  Poetry  to  group   together  the    most    inspired    of    the     pools. 
Some  40  authors   are   included    in   these   50   volumes.    The   Library   is   not   an    an- 
thology   of   poetical    quotations,    but    is   a    practically    complete     poetical     library 
for  everyday  use. 

POETRY. 

(1)  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  etc.;   (2)   Scott's  "  Marmion";    (3)  Byron's   "Childe 
Harold";     (4)     Lowell;     (5)     Burns;     (6)    Shakespeare's     "Romeoand  Juliet";  (7) 
Longfellow's    "Evangeline,"    etc.;    (8)    Mrs.    Browning;   (9)  Thomas  Campbell; 

(10)  Milton's    "  Paradise    Lost,"    Part    I.;    (11)    "The    Eaithly      Paradise," 
Wm.    Morris;    (12)    Byrcn's   "  Childe    Harold,"  Part      II.;       (13)      Whittier; 
(14)    Chaucer;    (15)    Milton's    "Paradise   Lost,"  Part     II.;      (16)      Moore's 
Irish  melodies;   (17)   Bryant;   (18)   The  Story   of    St.     George    and    tne 
Dragon;    (19)    Keats;    (20)    Scott's   "Lady   of  the   Lake";    (21)    Whit- 
tier,   Part  II.;    (22)    Shakespeare's   "Julius    Csesar  ";     (23)     Pope's 
"Essay    on    Man,"    etc.;      (24)  Tom  Hood;    (25)  Coleridge's  "An- 
cient  Mariner";    (26)    Matthew  Arnold;    (27)     Walt     Whitman; 
(28)    Shelley;    (29)    Tennyson's  "  In    Memoriam  ";    (HO)    Some 
Ingoldsby    Legends;    (31)    Scott's    "Lay    of    the    Last    Min- 
strel";   (32)  Wordsworth,    Part  I.;    (33)   Cowper;   (34)    Dry- 
den;      (35)     Southey;      (36)     Legends    and     Ballads;     (: 
Wordsworth,     Part     II.;    (38)    Browning;    (39)    Milton  a 
"Paradise    Regained";    (40)    Gray    and    Goldsmith; 

(11)  Poems   for   Schoolroom   and   Scholar,    Part    1.; 
(42)    Shakespeare's    "As     You     Like     It";      (43) 
Poems   for   Schoolroom    and    Scholar,    Part   II.; 
(44)     Thomson's     "Seasons";      (45)      Keble's 
"Christian    Year";     (46)     Longfellow,     Part 
II.;    (47)    Matthew    Arnold,    Part    IT.;    (48) 
Spenser's    "Faerie    Queene,"     Part    11.; 


for 
12  Volumes 


Lord 

Rosebery 

says: 

You* 

series 
adds 
another 
to  the 
lavish 
oppor- 
tunities 
of  self- 
education 
that  the 
present 
day 
affords 


(49)       Hymns       That       Have       Helped 
(double  number);  (60)  ^Esop's  Fables 
(prose). 


One  Penny 
and  Half 
per  Volume. 


is  the  remarkable  offer  made 
foralimited  time,  to  make  known 
the   Library  in  Australasia.      The 
50  books  are  neatly  printed  on  stout 
white    paper,  and    bound    in    flexible 
imitation  leatherette  covers.       Each  con- 
tains 64  pp.       Usually  the  50  volumes  are 
sold  as  a  set,  in  a  cloth  cabinet,  for  10s.,  post- 
free  any  address,  which  is  2jd.  each.    The  pub- 
lishers of  these  capital  little  volumes  of  poetry  for 
the  people  are  so  confident  the  perusal  of  a  dozen 
volumes  will   mean   the   purchase   of  fifty,   that   they 
make  the  very  generous  offer,  for  a  limited  period,  of 
is.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free  any  address  in  Austral- 
asia. 

Look  at  contents  given  above,  choose  one  dozen 
or  more,  and  remit  is.  6d.  in  stamps  for  each  dozen 
to— 

T.  SHAW  FITCHETT,  167-9  Queen  Street, 
Melbourne. 


NOTE —If  we  are  out  of  stock  of  any  numbers  you  select,    we  hold  the  right  to  substitute  other  volumes. 
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"  Judge."] 

The  Stork:  "  Hello!  What's  that  you  say,  hey? 
'  Come  closer  to  the  'phone  '?  Now,  how  in 
thunder  does  he  expect  me  to  do  that?" 


Food 

is  not  a  malted  Food, 
aj\d  it  does  not  contain 
dried  milk,  which  is  & 
very  poor  substitute  for 
fresh.     It  is  mixed  with 
fresh  new  milk  when 
used,  is  dainty  and  deli- 
cious, highly  nutritive, 
and  most  easily  digested. 
Infants  thrive  on  it,  and 
delicate  or  aged  persons 
enjoy  it. 

BENGER'S  FOOD  is  sold 
by  Chemists,  &c, 
everywhere. 


TRENCH'S        REMEDY 

FITS      M M W      EPI1SPST 

IMMEDIATE     RELIEF  (.  Head  Depot :  Dublin)  PERMANENT     CURE 

Clergymen   of  all    Denominations    certify   to   the   Cures   effected  by  this   Remedy. 

[JaVeJyaLTHOUT  wishing  to  disparage  the  skill  of  medical  practitioners,  they  are,  so  far  as  our 
^  '£  experience  goes,  powerless  to  cure  Epilepsy  and  Epileptic  Fits.  Practically  every  case 
that  has  come  to  us  has  been  pronounced  incurable,  after  prolonged  treatment,  by  leading 
doctors  in  all  parts  of  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  some  instances  surgical  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  without  effect  in  relieving  the  attacks.  Yet  in  most  of  these  cases 
TRENCH'S  REMEDY  has  had  an  immediately  beneficial  effect.  Very  often  there  has  not 
been  an  attack  after  the  sufferer  had  taken  the  first  dose  of  the  medicine,  though  previously  the  fits 
had  occurred  as  frequently  as  from  ten  to  twenty  times  a  day.  In  other  cases,  when  every  method 
known  to  medical  and  surgical  science  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  failed  to  even  modify  the 
attacks,  Trench's  Remedy  was  instantly  successful.  We  can  verify  these  statements  by  per- 
sonal references  to  cured  patients.  If  you  have  tried  every  other  system  of  treatment  without 
success  and  feel  altogether  hopeless  of  cure,  we  earnestly  invite  you  to  closely  investigate  a  few  of 
the  cases  simifar  to  your  own  to  which  we  can  refer  you.  You  will  then  be  satisfied  that 
Trench's  Remedy  can  cure  such  cases  as  yours,  and  the  use  of  the  Remedy  for  a  very 
short  time  will  prove  to  you  that  your  case  is  equally  curable.  We  do  not  meet  with  one 
failure  in  twenty  cases.  Send  for  one  of  the  Valuable  Booklets  describing  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  of  Epilepsy  and  Fits  by  means  of  Trench's  Remedy,  we  will  post  it  to  you  without 
charge,  or  call  and  consult  the  Manager.  Leiters  will  be  promptly  replied  to.  We  make  no 
charge    or  consultation.  please  note  the  address: 

The    Union    Manufacturing    &   Agency   Company,    btsuter'S  building, 

359     and     361     COLLINS     STREET,     Aj  KLBOULNE.  Opposite  Stock  Exchange. 
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CONCISE,    PRACTICAL,    HELPFUL,    MODERN    AND   INEXPENSIVE. 

A  Complete  Library  for  the  Farm,  edited  by  Jacob  Biggie,  one  of  the  greatest  American  authorities 
on  farming  in  all  its  branches.     Price  3/6  each,   post  free  any  address  in  Australasia. 


No.  1 — Biggie  Horse  Book. 

Tells  all  about  breeds,  about  feeding  and  watering,  about 
stable  and  road  management,  of  whims  and  vices,  of  har- 
ness, of  breeding,  of  colt  education,  of  shoeing.  The  chap- 
ters on  Ailments  and  Remedies  and  Doctoring  have  been 
prepared  with  special  care,  and  are  full  and  compre- 
hensive. Biggie  Horse  Book  covers  the  whole  subject  in 
a  concise,  practical,  and  interesting  manner.  The  book 
is  full  of  hoise  sense.  It  contains  128  pages,  is  profusely 
and  beautifully  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

No.  2.— Biggie  Berry  Book. 

All  about  Berries.  A  whole  encyclopedia  of  boiled- 
down  berry  lore,  after  the  manner  of  "  Farm  Journal." 
Tells  about  varieties,  about  planting,  growing,  mulching, 
under-draining,  irrigating,  cultivating,  picking,  and  mar- 
keting. It  gives  practical  pointers  from  the  pens  of  scores 
of  leading  berry  growers.  It  discusses  truthfully  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  all  the  leading  berries,  showing 
which  are  best  for  market  or  for  the  home  garden.  Many 
of  the  leading  American  growers  of  the  country  tell  in  it 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do,  giving  information  which 
has  cost  them  hundreds  of  dollars  in  practical  experience. 
It  has  coloured  representations  of  berries,  true  to  size  and 
colour,  and  thirty-five  other  illustrations,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth;  29  chapters,  128  pages. 

No.  3.— Biggie  Poultry  Book. 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  helpful  poultry  book 
ever  got  out,  for  in  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of 
valuable  information  covered  in  its  seventeen  chapters, 
there  are  sixteen  beautiful  coloured  plates,  showing,  true 
to  colour  and  shape,  twenty-three  varieties  of  poultry. 
Chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  geese  are  all  shown  in 
their  proper  plumage,  and  with  comb,  beak,  and  shanks 
as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  Also 
forty-two  handsome  engravings  in  half-tone,  and  sixty- 
one  other  helpful  illustrations  of  houses,  nests,  drinking 
vessels,  etc.  The  chapters  on  the  use  of  incubators  and 
brooders,  on  the  care  of  young  chicks,  on  eggs  and  early 
brooders,  are  practical  and  instructive.  Pigeons  for  mar- 
ket are  also  treated  fully. 

No.  4-.— Biggie  Cow  Book. 

The  Biggie  Cow  Book  is  elaborately  and  beautifully 
illustrated  in  wood-engraving,  in  half-tone,  and  in  colour 
work. 

Eight  of  the  principal  breeds  are  shown  in   colours. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  on  these  portraits,  and  they 
must  certainly  gratify  and  please.  There  are  twenty-six 
chapters,  covering  the  whole  ground  of  the  dairy.  Those 
on  Ailments  and  Remedies  are  worth  the  whole  price  of 
the   book   to   anyone   owning   even   a   small   dairy. 

The  villager  with  one  cow  will  find  the  work  a  great 
help. 

The  Creamery  chapter  is  up-to-date,  and  will  interest 
many. 

It  contains  144  pages  of  type  matter,  and  130  beautiful  il- 
lustrations. 


No.  5.— Biggie  Swine   Book. 

A  practical,  concise  and  common-sense  book,  without  any 
padding  or  humbug  about  it.  It  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  direct  from  life  of  the  different  breeds  of 
bogs,  etc. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  practices  in  the  diseases  of 
hogs,  especially  to  cholera,  to  feeding,  breeding,  butcher- 
ing, and  the  carving  of  meats  for  home  use  and  for 
market.  There  are  144  pages,  printed  on  the  best  paper, 
and  bound  in  cloth.  Some  breeders  have  thought  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  good  photograph  of  a  hog,  but  the 
score  or  more  of  handsome  engravings  made  directly  from 
photographs  will  go  far  to  dispel  this  illusion.  All  the 
leading  breeds  are  shown  and  briefly  discussed  in  the  text. 

No.  6.— Biggie  Health  Book. 

This  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  concise  style,  and  con- 
tains that  which  will  interest  and  instruct  in  health  mat- 
ters to  a  wonderful  degree.  It  is  not  intended  that  it 
shall  take  the  place  of  the  family  doctor,  but  to  enable  its 
readers  to  avoid  his  too  frequent  visits,  and  to  aid  him  in 
his  laudable  efforts  in  your  behalf.  Something  is  often 
needed  "before  the  doctor  comes,"  and  this  little  book  will 
fill  the  place. 

There  is  not  a  bit  of  quackery  in  it;  neither  the  Judge 
nor  his  wife,  who  aided  in  the  work,  the  publishers,  nor 
anyone  else,  have  anything  in  the  medical  line  to  propa- 
gate or  sell;  they  have  no  fancies,  nor  fads,  nor  hobbies. 
Here  is  just  what  most  families  need;  a  plain,  common- 
sense  monitor  and  guide  to  good  health,  whose  teachings 
are  certain,  many  times,  to  do  great  good.  While  the 
Biggie  Health  Book  will  not  ensure  good  health  to  the 
family,  it  will  greatly  aid  each  member  to  know  what  the 
laws  of  health  are,  and  how   to  obey  them. 

No.  7.— Biggie  Pet  Book. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  young  people, 
but  it  will  interest  every  lover  of  dumb  animals,  young 
or  old.  Nearly  all  the  leading  breeds  are  shown  by  en- 
gravings made  from  photographs  of  the  animals  them- 
selves, thus  showing  them  as  they  really  are.  The  list 
of  chapters  is  as  follows:  Dogs,  Varieties  of  Dogs;  Best 
Dog  for  the  Country  Home;  The  Collie  or  Sheep  Dog; 
Training  the  Collie;  Tricks  for  Dogs;  Cats;  Varieties  of 
Cats;  Diseases  of  Dogs  and  Cats;  Ponies,  Goats,  Sheep, 
etc.;  Rabbits;  Rabbit  Hutches  and  Rabbit  Diseases; 
Guinea  Pigs;  Squirrels,  Rats,  and  Mice;  Other  Pets; 
Pigeons;   Bantams;   Canaries:   Other   Birds. 

Biggie  Pet  Book  will  make  a  delightful  holiday  gift,  one 
that  will  be  prized  by  every  recipient;  Biggie  Pet  Book 
contains  144  pages,  is  printed  on  coated  paper,  and  con- 
tains over  120  illustrations  prepared  expressly  for  the  text. 

No.  8 — The  Biggie  Sheep  Book. 

The  Biggie  Sheep  Book  is  the  very  latest  volume  of 
the  Farm  Library  published.  The  first  supply  for  the 
Australasian  market  is  now  on  the  water,  with  a  large 
supply  of  the  other  volumes.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  common-sense,  condensed,  and  helpful  book  o~\  sheep 
yet  published.  It  is  boiled-down  practice— not  inflated 
theory.  Its  illustrations— which  are  profuse— are  worth 
the  3s.  6d.  asked  for  the  volume.  It  contains  144  pages, 
printed  on  stout  white  paper,  bound  in  clotn. 


3/6  per  Volume,  post  free  any  address  in  Australasia.     The  Complete  Set  of  8  posted  for  24/- 
Senci  Money  Order,  Postai  Notes  or  Cheque,  with  exchange,  to 

T.   SHAW  FITCHETT,   Representative  in  Australasia  for  the   "Farm  Journal  of 
America,"  167a  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 


TA  SUGGESTION.— Send  a  penny  stamp  for  a  copy  of   the  "  Farm  Journal  of  America. 
reader*.} 


It  already  has  2,000,000 
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Southern  Cross. 

^  Weekly  Journal  of  Religious  Literature. 

Edited    by   REV.  W.    H.    FITCHETT,    B.A.,    LL.D, 
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The  "  Southern  Cross  "  is  an  evangelical  paper,  which  belongs  to  no  one  de- 
nomination, but  represents  t  he  great  interests  which  belong  to  all  Christian 
Churches.  Its  contributors  are  ministers  and  members  of  all  the  evangelical 
Churches. 

The  "  Southern  Cross  "  offers  its  readers  articles  collected  over  the  whole  range 
of  current  religious  literature ,  and  representing  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers 
of  every  school.  It  is  thus  a  budget  of  the  best  and  most  stimulating  Christian 
literature  of  the  day,  and  supplies  exactly  the  reading  which  every  minister,  every 
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A  Half -Guinea  Picture  for  1s, 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  COLLOTYPE  PICTURE, 
by  Albert  Moore,  entitled  "  Blossoms/'  measuring 
28^  x  1  if  inches,  and  valued  by  many  experts  at 
10s.  6d.,  is  offered  for  a  limited  period  to  "  Review  n 
readers  at  is.,  post  free. 

Why  are  we  practically  giving  this  picture 
away?  Because  we  want  to  introduce  to  you  our 
wonderful  set  of  pictures,  "  The  Masterpiece  Art 
Series."  We  know  if  you  see  "  Blossoms  "  you 
will  want  the  others.  So  it  pays  us  to  send  it  to 
you  for  a  few  pence.  The  set  consists  of  seven 
portfolios,  each  containing  at  least  twelve  beautiful 
plates,  measuring  10  x  12,  which  are  reproductions 
of  the  world's  famous  pictures.  These  portfolios 
(twelve  pictures  each)  are  sold  at  2s.  each,  post 
free.  In  addition  to  "  Blossoms  "  there  are  eight 
other  collotypes,  measuring  20  x  25  each,  which  we 
sell  for  2s.  6d.  each,  post  free. 

We  don't  want  you  to  buy  without  knowing 
more  about  them,  so  send  twelve  stamps  for  "  Blos- 
soms." With  "  Blossoms  '*  will  be  sent  a  beauti- 
fully illustrated  sheet,  giving  sample  reproductions 
of  the  other  pictures  and  full  particulars. 

Send  now  for  "  Blossoms,"  for  this  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time. 


Address  all  Orders  to 

T.    SHAW  FITCH ETT, 

"The  New  Idea," 
167-9  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 


"BLOSSOMS," 

By  Albert  Moore,  R.A. 
Original  Collotype,  measuring  2SJ  x 
111  inches.     Sent  to  any  address   for 
One  Shilling  for  a  limited  time  only. 
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apoaooo&RfiiNG  Polk. 

READ    REGULARLY 

the  farm  [Journal  of  America, 

So  must  you,  to  be  up  to  date,  and  make  money.  America  leads  the  world  in  agriculture,  and  the  "Farm 
Journal "  is  the  greatest  farming  paper  published  in  America.  Why  have  a  Mortgage  on  the  Farm,  Debt  at  the  8tore, 
I,eaky  Roofs,  Poor  Crops,  Sick  Cows,  Rheumatism,  Sour  Bread,  Hole  in  the  Pocket,  Dyspeptic  Stomach,  Skeleton  in 
the  Closet,  or  any  other  pain  or  trouble,  when  you  can  get  the  "Farm  Journal  "  for  twelve  months  for  5/-,  or  for  five 
years  for  15/-  if  ordered  now  ?  The  proprietors  are  determined  to  get  100,000  subscribers  in  Australasia  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  are  therefore  making  this  special  five-year  offer  (3d.  monthly  only)  to  strongly  introduce  the 
journal.  Fancy  the  greatest,  most  practical,  progressive,  helpful  farming  paper  in  the  world  for  only  3d.  per  month, 
sent,  post  free,  direct  from  head  office  in  America  ! 


WHAT    THE 
"  FARM 
JOURNAL" 
IS: 


Anyone  might  know  that  the  man  who  lives  here  doesn't  take  the  "Farm  Journal,"  and  never  did. 

The  "  Farm  Journal"  is  the  great  American  farm  and  village  paper,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
farming  paper  in  the  world. 


miming  FaFci  in  mo  nUnU.  It  is  good  everywhere,  ^ces  every  w  here  ;  twenty-five  years  old,  yet  young  in  spirit; 
likes  fun  ;  full  of  go  and  gumption  ;  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head  and  not  the  thumb  ;  stops  when  it  baa  siid 
it ;  knows  what  to  leave  out ;  no  long  tiresome  essays  to  put  you  to  sleep  ;  clean,  no  quack  medical  ad\  e  Use- 
ments,  so  does  not  have  to  be  hid  from  the  children  ;  delights  the  women-folk  ;  show9  the  bright  side  of  ihings  ; 
the  boys  and  girls  look  eagerly  for  it ;  tells  all  about  plain  farming,  fruit-growing,  trucking,  dairying  the  oars 
of  stock,  gardening,  poultry,  bees  ;  in  fact  it  is  cut  to  fit  you  and  will  fit  every  person  of  the  right  shape  Read 
list  of  articles  on  next  page"  for  proof. 


8encJ  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps,  5/-  One  Year,  Post  Pros;  15/-  Five  Years,  Post  Free,  to 

"The  Farm  Journal"  Office  for  Australasia,  167a  Queen  St,,  Melb, 


If  i->  aou!3+  srsnd  Id.  Stamn  -for  a  Simple  Copy. 
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I     "The  Perfect  Writer."      Price,  £7  10s. 


You   want  a   Typewriter   that   is   Simple  ;    that   will   do   better   work 
than    most    typewriters  ;     that    is    absolutely    up-to-date  ;     that    costs 
less  than  one-third  of  £2$  ;    that  can  be  put  to  any  use  by  anyone,       | 
anywhere.      That  is,  you  want  a  "Lambert"  Typewriter. 

The   Proof   of  this    Fact   may  be   had  by  writing  for  particu- 
lars,  to  any  address  below. 


When  writing,  do  not 
fall  to  ask  for 

"Catalogue  A." 


REPRESENTED    ALL    OVER    THE    WORLD. 
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Australasia,  163  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
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THE   HISTORY   OF  THE    MONTH. 


Australians    and    New    Zealanders 
The  Great  still       contemplate       the       Arma- 
Dcbate     geddon     raging     in     Great     Bri- 
tain over  the  subject  of  preferen- 
tial trade  with  languid  interest.    The  question 
is  too  remote,  and  too  academic,  to  stir  the 
popular  imagination.     Personally,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain himself  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of. 


all  the  statesmen  of  the  Empire  as  far  as 
Australasia  is  concerned.  He  is  visible, 
audible,  concrete;  he  knows  what  he  wants, 
and  takes  the  straight  road  to  it.  No  other 
name  will  to-day  draw  such  cheers  from  any 
audience  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  And 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  in  a  general  way, 
appeals  to  "  the  man  in  the  street."       Here  is 


"Arena-Sun."] 

Mr.  Deakin:  "  My  dear  Chamberlain!  '  Hearty,  cordial, 
and  generous  greetings!'        The  wall  is  in  the  way  a  bit. 

'  but  it  is  our  misfortune  that  instead  of  having  a  tariff 
which  would  permit  reductions,  we  have  one  which  docs 
not.'  Were  it  h'gher  I  could  knock  off  a  few  bricks  and 
make  it  less  arduous  for  you." 
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the  Chamberlain  formula,  which  delights  Aus- 
tralia : 

My  policy  has  always  been  to  do  more  for  friends 
than  for  enemies  or  rivals.  The  colonies  are  our  best 
friends  and  *argest  customers  for  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  greatest  potential  supply  for  our  food.  They 
are  ready  to  make  profitable  arrangements  with  08, 
while  the  foreigners  are  gradually  closing  every  outlet 
oi  our  trade.      Which,  then,  will  you  favour? 

Australians  and  New  Zealanders  would,  on 
general  grounds,  answer  that  question  with 
great  promptitude  and  in  only  one  way. 

But  then  there  are  many  things 
considcra-  to  be  considered.  Sir  Charles 
tions  Dilke,  for  example,  points  out  in 
"The  World's  Work"  that  the 
chief  Australian  product  is  wool.  Now  wool 
is  for  British  manufacturers  raw  material,  and 
a  tax  upon  it  forms  no  part  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's programme.  What  equivalent,  then, 
has  Great  Britain  to  offer — if  our  relations 
with  the  mother-land  must  be  a  form  of  barter 
— for  a  reduction  of  Australian  duties  on  Bri- 
tish goods  ?  If  it  is  a  question  of  loyalty  and 
of  sentiment,  the  Australian  will  grudge  no- 
thing to  the  mother-land.  He  will  cheerfully 
give  his  blood  for  the  flag.  But  if  it  comes  to 
a  business  negotiation,  England  will  find  that 
her  children  are  uncomfortably  keen  bar- 
gainers. What  the  present  Federal  Cabinet 
is  disposed  to  do  is  described  with  unconscious 
and  simple-minded  frankness  by  Sir  George 
Turner,  the  Federal  Treasurer  : 

The  policy  of  Australia  should  be  Australia  first, 
Great  Britain  next  as  near  as  possible,  and  let  the  for- 
eigner look  after  himself.  The  Government  proposal 
was  to  make  the  tariff  wall  a  little  higher  against  the 
foreigner,  and  what  was  the  difference  between  that 
and  making  the  wall  lower  in  favour  of  Great  Britain? 

A  voice:  All  the  difference  in  the  world.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir  George  Turner:   Not  the  slightest  difference. 
A   Voice:    Then   why   not   make    it   lower    for   Great 
Britain? 

The  simplicity  of  that  is  exquisite.  The  wall 
is  to  be  built  high  enough  to  keep  out  British 
goods;  and  the  excluded  Britisher  must  de- 
rive what  consolation  he  can  from  the  fact  that 
the  wall  is  still  higher  against  the  foreigner ! 

New  Zealand  has  followed  the  ex- 
onthe     ample  of  Australia,  and  has  adopted 
Sea        the  Naval  agreement.   That  agree- 
ment gives  us  a  better  squadron  in 
Australasian  waters,  but  it  also  makes  some 
provision  for  satisfying,  in  part  at  least,  Aus- 
tralasian sentiment.       One  fine  cruiser  of  the 
second-class — H.M.S.  "  Challenger  "—  will  in 


time  be  wholly  manned  by  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders.  Its  crew  will  be  drawn 
from  a  corps  of  900  Australasians,  who  will  be 
enlisted  for  permanent  service  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  These  men  will  receive  Australasian 
rates  of  pay,  and,  in  addition  to  manning  the 
"Challenger,"  will  form  skeleton  crews  for 
three  third-class  cruisers,  to  be  used  as  drill 
ships.  A  Roval  Naval  Reserve,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  officers  and  700  seamen,  is  also  to 
be  organised,  and  can  be  used  to  fully  man  the 
drill  ships  when  required.  The  naval  cadet 
system  is  to  be  extended  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  In  this  way  a  personal  link  betwixt 
Australasia  and  the  Imperial  navy  is  happily 
established.  The  ignoble  policy  of  requiring 
from  us  not  men  but  money  is  abandoned,  and 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  are  given  a 
place  in  the  sea-service,  as  well  as  in  the  land- 
defence,  of  the  Empire.  This  is  emphatically 
a  wise  poli 

ne   Federal  Parliament  was  pro- 
adi^K   rogued    on    October  22.       It    ex- 

Parlianfent  pirec{  arnicl  wnat  can  onJy  ^e  de- 
scribed as  a  blaze  of  compliments  ; 
but  then  the  compliments  were  of  its  own  pro- 
duction. The  speech  put  into  the  lips  of  the 
Governor-General  runs : 

.  .  .  The  duty  cast  upon  the  first  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  putting  into  actual  operation  the  in- 
tricate provisions  of  the  Constitution  has  been  dis- 
charged with  ability,  patience,  and  patriotism.  A  com- 
plete record  of  your  achievements  touches  most  of  the 
great  problems  that  confront  the  people  of  Australia. 
You  have  faced  their  solution  zealously,  boldly,  and 
with  marked  success. 

Now  it  is  well  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of 
one's  own  performances,  but  is  hardly  a 
modest  practice  to  adorn  oneself  with  self- 
generated  compliments.  The  Federal  Parlia- 
ment had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  diligence.  It 
sat  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  passed  thirtv- 
seven  Acts  of  Parliament,  some  of  them  of 
great  scale  and  importance.  But,  like  Beau 
Brummel,  it  has  its  "failures."  Its  cata- 
logue of  unfulfilled  promises  is  long  and  pic- 
turesque. Some  of  its  contributions  to  his- 
torv  are  of  a  questionable  sort.  One  unkind 
critic  indeed  declares  that  all  that  the  outside 
world  will  remember  of  the  defunct  Parlia- 
ment is  the  story  of  the  Six  Hatters,  and  the 
endeavour  to.  paint  all  the  seas  of  the  planet 
white  in  the  interest  of  Australian  mails.  This 
is  not  quite  just;  but  gratitude  is  not  exactlv 
a  political  virtue,  and  the  public  memory  is 
very  short.  The  first  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment is  already  turned  into  mere  "  alms  for 
oblivion." 
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The    polling    day    for    the  Federal 
'he  Next    elections   is    practically     fixed     for 
House      December  16,  ancf  already  the  air 
is    vibrating    with    the    oratory    of 
eager  candidates.       It  is  clear,  however,  that 
a  Federal  election  stirs  a  much  more  languid 
interest  than  do  the  elections  for  the  State  Par- 
liaments.      The  struggle   is  spread  over  too 
wide  an  area  to  permit  much  intensity  of  pas- 
sion being  generated.       What  acute  concern 
can  a  voter  in  Perth  feel  for  the  fate  of  an  elec- 
tion at  Charters  Towers  ?    As  we  have  already 
said  in  these  columns,  the  mere  spaciousness 
of    Australian    geography    profoundly    affects 
Australian    politics.       It   makes   the    sense   of 
common  interests  faint.       It  bars  Parliamen- 
tary life  to  whole  classes.       The  typical  Aus- 
tralian sees  the  State  Parliament.    "  It  is  near ; 
it  is  audible.       His  neighbour  is  standing  for 
it.      But  the  Federal  Parliament  is  remote ;  its 
electorates  have  almost  the  scale  of  kingdoms ; 
and  the  candidate  is,  for  nine  electors  out  of 
every  ten,  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name.      He  is 
both   invisible   and   inaudible.        The   Labour 
party  alone  has  realised  what  an  instrument  of 
power  the  Federal  Parliament  is.       Its  condi- 
tions, both    of    work    and    pay,  exactly    suit 
Labour  candidates ;  so  they  are  the  most  ener- 
getic force  in  it.      The  faintness  of  general  in- 
terest in  Federal  politics  mav  be  judged  bv  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  the  candidates  seek- 
ing election. 

le  two  conspicuous  figures  in  th; 
tw^  Federal  campaign  are,  of  course, 
orders  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Federal  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Reid.  Both  are 
speakers  of  very  fine  quality ;  but  they  belong- 
to  different  schools,  and,  in  their  methods,  are 
in  very  picturesque  contrast  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Deakin  is  tall,  good-looking,  mellifluous, 
ornate.  He  soars  in  the  empyrean,  and  sel- 
dom touches  the  homely  earth.  His  speeches, 
as  one  critic  has  said,  might  be  set  to  music, 
or  rendered  as  a  solo  with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment. Mr.  Deakin  has  too  much  respect  for 
his  own  oratory,  moreover,  ever  to  descend  in- 
to the  familiarity  of  humour.  Mr.  Reid,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  round,  easy,  familiar.  He  but- 
ton-holes his  audience,  and  talks  to  three 
thousand  people  with  what  may  be  called 
street-corner  directness  and  ease.  He  is  an 
artist  in  speech,  but  he  carefully  conceals  his 
art.  His  talk  is  rich  in  humour,  a  humour 
which  gains  a  new  flavour  from  the  orator's 
build,  his  broad  features,  his  eyeglass,  and  the 
drawl  in  his  voice.       But  Mr.  Reid's  humour 


is  only  logic  lit  up  with  laughter ;  and  for  plat- 
form purposes  it  is  highly  effective. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Deakin  has  made  a  rhetorical 
ea"kin's    ProRress     through     the     northern 
Progress    States, and  has  held  great  meetings 

in  Sydney,  Brisbane,  etc.  He  had 
to  face  great,  and  at  least  semi-hostile,  audi- 
ences in  these  places.  Sydney  suspects  him 
because  he  is  a  Victorian ;  Queensland  is  sor^ 
against  the  Federal  Parliament  on  account  of 
its  imperilled  sugar  plantations.  But  Mr. 
Deakin  on  a  platform  is  at  his  best,  and  in 
every  case  he  fairlv  captured  his  audience.  If 
cverv  elector  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
could  listen  for  an  hour  to  one  of  Mr.  Deakin's 
speeches,  and  then  go  straight  to  the  ballot- 
box,  the  Federal  Premier  would  sweep  the 
electorates !  But,  then,  not  one  elector  in  a 
hundred  actually  sees  or  hears  Mr.  Deakin; 
his  speeches  when  translated  into  cold  type 
lose  the  glamour  of  his  voice  and  personality ; 
and  people  have  time  to  remember  how  many 
things  Mr.  Deakin  has  forgotten  to  mention. 
The  most  irridescent  of  rhetorical  bubbles,  it 
may  be  added,  is  apt  to  vanish  when  exposed 
too  long  to  the  light. 

His  critics  complain,  for  example, 

official     t^iat   *n   ^r*    Deakin's   version    of 

Platform    Federal  history  the  figure  of    Mr. 

Watson,  the  leader  of  the  Labour 
party,  is  wholly  missing;  and  that  certainly  is 
a  highly  significant  circumstance.       It  leaves 
undefined    the   future   relation  of  the  Cabinet 
with  the  Labour  party.       For  the  rest,  Mr.. 
Deakin  argues  with  great  force  that  Federa- 
tion has  proved  cheap.      Its  cost  the  first  year 
was  only  is.  id.  per  head;  its  present  average 
is  only  is.  6d.      As  to  the  future,  Mr.  Deakin 
demands  fiscal  peace — the  tariff,  that  is,  must 
not  be  touched;  and  he  warns  Australia  that 
the  rate  of  legislation  in  the  future  must  be 
much  slower  than  in  the  past.      The  need  of 
the  Commonwealth,  he  says,  rightly  enough, 
is  frugal  administration ;  the  energetic  develop- 
ment of  natural  industries,  and  more  popula- 
tion.     These  propositions  are  so  true,  and  so 
universally  admitted,  that  they  are  platitudes. 
But  a  policy  that  is  crystallised  into  the  his- 
toric Six  Hatters  is  hardly  likely  to  do  any- 
thing to  attract  immigrants  to  Australia.     As 
to  the  question  of  preferential  trade,  Mr.  Dea- 
kin  says   that   Mr.    Chamberlain's   proposals, 
when  they  become  specific,  will  receive  most 
generous  consideration. 
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Mr.    Reid,    on    his    side,    confines 
Mr.  Reid's  himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Platform    easy     and     effective     business     of 
the  critic.       It  is  not  his  office  just 
now,  he  savs,  to  frame  a  policy.       No  doctor 
prescribes  for  a  patient  not  yet  entrusted  to 
his  care.      But  if  the  elections  give  him  a  ma- 
jority in  the  new  House,  Mr.  Reid  will  under- 
take a  revision  of  the  tariff,  reconstructing  it 


*'  Bulletin."] 

on  a  purely  revenue  basis.  As  to  the  pre- 
ferential trade  question,  his  "  open  door  " 
policy  makes  "  preference  "  to  anybody  diffi- 
cult. But  if  Australia  is  to  keep  its  high 
tariff  Mr.  Reid  would  make  a  reduction  of  50 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  England,  asking  no  re- 
turn. "  The  mother-land, n  he  says,  "  has 
done  enough  already." 


The   Labour   party   has   issued  its 
Political    version  of  the  doings  of  the  last 
Diligence   federal    Parliament,  and    the    his- 
tory is  naturally  written  in  glow- 
ing lines : 

In  1901  Australia  returned  to  its  first  national  Parlia- 
ment twenty-four  members  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  principles  of  the  Labour  movement.  Of  a  total 
membership  of  75  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  tfae 
Labour  party  numbered  16;  in  the  Senate  it  c  aimed  S 
out  of  36  members.  ±<lor  the  progressive  measures  en- 
acted by  the  Federal  Parliament,  approbation  is  rela- 
tively due  to  other  sections  of  the  Legislature,  and  there 
is  no  desire  to  withhold  it.  Yet  the  Labour  party 
affirms  that  but  for  its  existence  some  of  these  measures 
would  never  have  been  carried,  nor  even  initiated.  That 
party  had  a  well-defined  policy,  for  which  it  worked 
persistently  and  unitedly,  and  which  to  a  considerable 
extent  has  been  realised. 

The  superior  diligence  with  which  Labour 
members  have  attended  to  the  business  of 
legislation  is  shown  by  the  following  figures, 
which  give  the  average  attendance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  various  parties  in  the  two  sessions 
of  the  Parliament : 

THE  SENATE.— Number  of  sittmgs,  226.  Labour  party, 
210;   Ministerialists,  178;   Oprositioirsts,   lf.O. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.— Number  of  Sittings, 
295.  Labour  party,  253;  Ministerialists,  235;  Oppositionists, 
220. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  Labour  member  at  least 
worked  harder  at  his  duties  than  the  member 
of  any  other  political  party. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  House 

The  New    will,  on  the  whole,  very  much  re- 

housc      semble  its  predecessor,  but  that  the 

Ministry  will  be  weaker  than  in 
the  last  House.  Free-traders  expect  to  gain 
some  seats  in  New  South  Wales ;  they  will 
probably  be  helped  to  this  result  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Federal  Ministrv  is  guilty 
of  having  a  Victorian  as  its  Premier.  The 
Labour  party  is  hardly  likely  to  lose  its  seats, 
except  perhaps  in  the  Senate.  The  loss  of 
half  a  dozen  seats  would,  indeed,  reduce  it  to 
insignificance.  The  vague  general  discontent 
with  Labour  supremacy,  and  the  uneasy  dread 
of  the  drift  of  Labour  legislation,  have  hardly, 
however,  become  sufficiently  acute  as  vet  to 
seriously  affect  the  seats  of  Labour  members. 

To  the  general  regret  of  Australia 
Good  Lord  Tennyson's  term  of  office 
Advice     draws  to  a  close.       In  a  speech  he 

delivered  in  Melbourne  His  Excel- 
lency said  that  "  when  a  Governor-General  is 
in  articulo  mortis  he  may  be  expected  to  give 
his  benediction  to  the  people  over  whose  for- 
tunes he  has  presided,"  and  His  Excellency 
proceeded  to  p-ive  his  benediction  in  the  shape 
of  °food  advice: 


f^"  Resp 
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'o  the  Commonwealth  Administration  I  would  say, 
"  Respect  and  encourage  the  individuality  of  the  States 
within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  constitution."  For 
the  stronger  those  individualities  are  the  stronger  will 
be  the  Commonwealth.  To  the  States  I  would  say, 
"  Refrain  from  inter-State  jealousy,  and,  in  the  words 
of  the  famous  American,  Hamilton,  '  learn  to  think 
continentaily.'  "  (App  ause.)  To  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia I  would  submit  that  they  should  send  to  the 
Federal  Parliament  members  who  are  not  mere  mouth- 
pieces of  parochial  interests,  but  men  with  unfettered 
judgment,  representing  the  large,  varied,  universal  in- 
terests of  the  people  as  a  whole  of  the  continent  and 
empire. 

The  daily  journals,  who  are  apt  to  regard  the 
business  of  giving  advice  to  anybody  as  their 
exclusive  privilege,  have  attacked  Lord  Ten- 
nyson for  these  utterances.  The  Governor- 
General,  they  announce,  has  no  right  to  make 
an  excusion  into  the  perilous  realms  of  poli- 
tics. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  Lord  Tennyson's  counsel.  To 
learn  to  "  think  continentaily  "  is  for  Australia 
just  now  the  most  urgent  of  all  tasks.  The 
curse  of  Australia  is  that  our  politicians  think 
in  parishes.  We  have  either  a  single  class  set 
against  the  nation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Labour 
party ;  or  the  interests  of  individual  States 
pitted  against  the  Common weajjft.  as  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  itself. 


A  great  compliment  has  been  paid 
c om^u-  to  Sir  George  Clarke,  the  very  able 
ment  Governor  of  Victoria.  He  has 
been  recalled  to  London,  and  will 
form  one  of  a  committee  of  three  to  whom  is 
committed  the  great  and  urgent  task  of  re- 
organising the  British  War  Office.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  men  only,  means  business ;  and 
for  such  a  task  the  three  ablest  heads  in  the 
Empire  are  plainly  needed.  Sir  George 
Clarke  is  a  scientific  soldier,  of  great  experi- 
ence, with  a  genius  for  organisation ;  and  no 
better  appointment  than  that  of  Sir  George 
Clarke,  to  this  tiny  but  all-important  com- 
mittee, can  be  imagined.  The  appointment 
represents  a  loss  to  Victoria,  as  it  takes  away, 
perhaps  finally,  a  very  able  and  popular  Go- 
vernor. But  it  has  one  incidental  advantage : 
it  will  give  to  all  Australia  a  keen  personal  in- 
terest— almost  a  sense  of  partnership — in  the 
work  of  the  committee ;  and  it  will  ensure  con- 
fidence in  the  findings  of  that  committee  when 
these  are  reached. 


Australia    has 
a  Great     great  harvest. 


the    promise   of  a 
Far  and  wide,  on 
Harvest    hillside  and  plain,  gleams  the  gold 
of  the  yellowing  wheat  fields.       It 
is  calculated  that  there  will  be  a  yield  of  over 


60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  and  this  will 
give  nearly  i}ooo,ooo  tons  of  wheat  for  export 
beyond  what  is  needed  for  local  use.  This  is 
the  largest  contribution  to  the  food-stock  of 
the  world  Australia  has  ever  made.  Inci- 
dentally it  means  that  between  £6,000,000  and 
±7,000,000  will  flow  from  buyers  in  other  lands 
into  the  pockets  of  Australian  farmers.  The 
very  scale  of  this  year's  harvest  makes  more 
vivid  the  losses  of  the  bitter  years  of  drought 
behind  us ;  a  drought  which  reached  its  climax 
in  1902-3,  and  in  that  single  year  practically 
withered  the  whole  wheat-harvest  with  its 
scorching  breath,  and  slew  20,000,000  sheep. 
A  cycle  of  good  years — a  cycle  into  which  we 
are  probably  entering — will  revolutionise  the 
financial  position  of  the  continent. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  a 

The  New  •    1    •     -  ,1  r 

colonial    special  interest  in  the  question  of 
secretary  who  succeeds  Mr.  Chamberlain   at 
the    Colonial    Office.       The    new 
Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Lyttelton,    is    an    al- 
most unknown  man ;  but  he  has  some  heredi- 
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tary  connection  with  the  colonies.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  practical  colo- 
nisers of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Canterbury  province  of  New  Zea- 
land was  largely  his  work,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Lord  Lyttelton  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Canterbury  Association,  a  body 
formed  to  establish  a  settlement  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  he  came  out  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
sixties  to  see  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
The  port  of  Lyttelton  yet  bears  his  name.  New. 
Zealand,  thus,  has  special  reasons  for  being  in- 
terested in  the  new  Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
The  London  "  Times  "  makes  the  somewhat 
absurd  suggestion  that  Australia  will  take 
kindly  to  the  new  Colonial  Secretary  because 
he  is  a  cricketer !  But  Australians  and  New 
Zealanders,  though  they  have  a  keen  love  of 
sport,  do  not,  after  all,  tangle  up  sports  with 
their  politics. 

The  See  Ministry  has  met  and  sur- 

Thescc     vived  its  third  want  of  confidence 

cabinet    debate  in  the  present  session ;  and 

for    the    third    time    the    Labour 

party  has  been  its  saviour.       Sir  John  See  is 


the  head  of  the  Government;  he  is  also  the 
president  of  the  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. The  Government  leased  the  buildings 
of  the  society,  and  did  this,  it  was  complained, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament.  And 
while  nobody  challenged  Sir  John  See's  per- 
sonal integrity,  yet  his  relation  to  the  Citizens' 
Life  Assurance  made  it  unfortunate  that  the 
transaction  had  not  been  frankly  submitted  to 
the  House  before  being  finally  closed.  The 
motion  was  defeated  by  56  votes  to  37.  The 
Labour  party  numbers"  twenty-four  votes,  and 
they  thus  saved  the  Ministry;  but  a  Cabinet 
which  has  to  be  periodically  rescued  from  de- 
feat by  the  Labour  vote  can  hardly  preserve  its 
independence.  The  New  South  Wales  Minis- 
try, too,  sustained  during  the  month  another 
disastrous  defeat  in  a  bye-election.  At  Glen 
Lines  the  Government  candidate  was  defeated 
by  865  votes  to  624,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
descent  on  the  constituency  of  no  less  than 
rive  Cabinet  Ministers,  including  Sir  John  See 
himself,  in  support  of  that  candidate.  The 
Government  has  lost  four  seats  in  succession 
in  this  fashion,  and  a  more  expressive  sign  of 
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the  drift  of  public  feeling  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  General  sentiment  in  New  South 
Wales  is  visibly  hardening  in  favour  of  sober 
politics.  ^ 

^rkilY.    Irvine,    the    very    able    State 
m^t     Premier  of   Victoria,   has   notified 


Irvine 


sent      a 

State. 

number 

number 

place. 


that  he  intends  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  the  announcement  has 
thrill  of  consternation  through  the 
Usually  a  Premier  has  behind  him  a 
of  followers,  or  opposite  to  him  a 
of  foes,  who  are  eager  to  take  his 
But  in  the  Victorian  Parliament  Mr. 
Irvine  has  no  visible  successor.  His  Attor- 
ney-General, Mr.  J.  M.  Davies,  an  able  and 
trusted  man,  is  in  the  Legislative  Council ;  his 
ablest  colleague  in  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Shiels, 
is  handicapped  by  broken  health,  and  is  mis- 
trusted on  account  of  a  certain  want  of  stead- 
fastness and  of  homely  common-sense.  Mr. 
Irvine  lacks  one  quality  of  an  enduring  poli- 
tician:  he  is  sensitive  to  criticism.  And  he 
finds  that  it  does  not  pay  to  surrender  pro- 
fessional success  for  the  sake  of  public  life. 
The  direct  rewards  of  public  life  in  Australasia 
are,  for  an  able  ma#  with  a  profession,  not 
too  tempting. 


Mr.  Seddon  has  made  another  at- 
The  Liquor  tempt  to  settle  the  liquor  question 
Question  -m  New  Zealand,  and  with  some- 
what disastrous  results.  His  Bill, 
he  protested,  was  designed  to  satisfy  both 
sides.  It  provided,  for  example,  that  if  a  pub- 
lican had  spent  £3,000  in  the  improvement  of 
his  premises  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Licensing  Court,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
continue  his  license  for  six  years  in  spite  of 
prohibitory  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
way  of  simplifying  the  issue  at  the 
polls,  the  question  was  to  be  reduced  to  the 
single  issue  of  "  license  or  no  license."  The 
middle  course — the  mere  reduction  of  licenses, 
was  struck  out.  The  most  violently  debated 
clause  was  one  making  it  a  penal  offence  for 
anybody  residing  in  a  no-license  district  to 
have  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  house,  except 
for  religious,  medicinal,  or  sanitary  purposes. 
This,  it  was  declared,  was  but  carrying  pro- 
hibition to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  some- 
times made  a  reproach  that  "  prohibition  does 
not  prohibit."  How  could  the  ardent  friends 
of  that  principle  complain  of  it  prohibiting  too 
much  ? 


N.Z.   "  Free  Lance."]  THE  BREWER  DOESN'T  ENJOY  THE  SITUATION. 

The    Opposition:    "  It    is    time    the    game    started,    Dick.     Why  don't  you  kick  off?" 
King  Dick:   "  I  want  to  give  vou  all  the  advantage  you  can  get.      You  begin." 

The    Football:    "  For    heaven's    sake,    let    somebody    luck  and  get  it  over.      This  may  be  political  soort  for  you^  but 
s  agony  for  me." 
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Nevertheless,  the  publicans  eagerly 
a  Trap:  supported  this  clause,  and  the  most 
vehement  opposition  to  it  came 
from  the  prohibition  camp.  The 
proposal  was  denounced  as  a  trap ;  a  dark  de- 
sign to  make  prohibition  ridiculous;  and  the 
measure,  after  a  fierce  struggle,  was  rejected 
on  the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of 
two  votes.  The  amount  of  popular  feeling 
awakened  by  the  dispute  was  very  strong. 
Great  public  meetings  were  held  by  way  of 
protest,  and  at  not  a  few  churches  resolutions 
against  it  were  carried  at  the  close  of  the  Sun- 
day services.  The  general  effect  is  to  harden 
the  popular  mind  on  the  whole  question,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  great  experiment  of 
prohibition  will  yet  be  tried  in  New  Zealand 
on  a  scale,  and  with  a  completeness,  the  world 
has  not  seen. 

In  a  speech,  in  Melbourne,  Sir 
shrewd  George  Clarke,  like  Lord  Tenny- 
pian  son,  made  what  newspaper  critics 
call  an  excursion  into  politics.  ''At 
the  conference  of  1887,"  said  Sir  George 
Clarke,  "  I  heard  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
posal, by  Jan  Hofmeyr,  the  leader  of  the  Afri- 
kander Bond.  He  proposed  a  2  per  cent,  duty 
on  all  foreign  goods  entering  all  Imperial 
ports,  the  money  thus  derived  to  be  devoted 
to  national  defence."  Sir  George  Clarke 
thinks  that  suggestion  most  admirable,  but 
would  restrict  it  to  naval  defence ;  and  he  re- 
duces Mr.  Hofmeyr's  scheme  to  one  poor  half 
per  cent,  duty  on  foreign  goods  entering  all 
British  ports.      As  Sir  George  Clarke  puts  it : 

I  ask  only  for  a  |  per  cent.  duty.  That  would  yield 
£2,300,000  for  the  development  of  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine, and  I  would  hand  that  sum  to  an  Imperial  mari- 
time council,  on  which  every  self-governing  portion  of 
the  empire  should  be  represented.  That  council  should 
meet  at  the  great  centres  of  the  empire  in  rotation, 
and  in  this  way  I  think  our  commerce  would  be  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  not  dreamt  of. 

Sir  George  Clarke's  suggestion  would  call  into 
existence  an  Imperial  council,  which  might 
well  prove  the  germ  of  a  Pan-British  Parlia- 
ment; and  this  would  be  an  almost  greater  gain 
than  even  that  two  and  a  half  millions  to  be 
spent  in  the  service  of  the  sea-interests  of  the 
Empire,  on  which  Sir  George  Clarke  calcu- 
lates. But  the  scheme  has  one  almost 
humorous  aspect.  It  would  impose  on 
foreign  goods  the  cost  of  providing  defences 
against  foreign  Powers.  Out  of  the  eater 
would  come  forth  meat! 


One  of  the  problems  of  the  Federal 

women  in   Election,  about  which  a  mild,  not 

politics     to  say  half  humorous,  interest  is 

felt,  is  the  question  of  what  will  be 
the  fortunes  of  the  women  candidates.  Miss 
Vida  Goldstein,  who  hopes  to  win  a  seat 
in  the  Federal  Senate,  is  fighting  her  battle  in 
Victoria  with  energy  and  courage.  She 
charges  for  admission  to  her  meetings ;  and 
this  because,  like  John  Gilpin's  wife,  "although 
she  is  on  pleasure  bent,  she  has  a  frugal  mind.'' 
As  Miss  Goldstein,  taking  her  audiences  into 
her  confidence,  explains,  she  is  not  a  rich 
woman,  and  not  even  politics  would  tempt  her 
to  go  into  debt.  Napoleon  held  that  war 
should  support  war ;  and  Miss  Vida  Goldstein, 
with  equal  logic,  thinks  that  politics  should 
support  politics.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
new  oratory  which  the  women-vote  produces : 

Addressing  the  gentlemen,  Miss  Goldstein  said: 
"  Now  I  would  like  the  gentlemen  to  throw  their  minds 
back  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  (Laughter.) 
Yes,  back  to  the  garden  of  Eden — (laughter) — where 
peace  and  love  and  happiness  reigned  supreme  until  wo- 
man tempted  man,  and  he  did  eat  the  apple  of  discord. 
(A  Voice:  "So  he  did.")  Now,  I  would  ask  them 
to  bring  their  minds  back  to  the  present.  I  am  a 
modern  Eve.  (Loud  laughter.)  I  offer  you  an  apple 
— (laughter) — but  an  apple  of  a  different  kind — the 
apple  of  harmony — the  idea  of  a  woman  going  into  Par- 
liament. Take  and  eat  of  it,  and  you  will  find  you  will 
develop  a  relish  for  more  apples  of  the  same  kind.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)  I  may  not  be  all  that  a  member 
ought  to  be,  and  I  have  not  exalted  my  own  capacities, 
but  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  could  not  do  worse 
than  some  of  the  men  you  have  sitting  in  Parliament. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  note  that  what 
Miss  Goldstein  feels  most  keenly  is  the  want 
of  sympathy  in  her  own  sex.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  women  voters  will  be  even  less  in- 
clined to  support  a  petticoated  candidate  than 
voters  of  the  rougher  sex. 

The        The  strength  of  the  Labour  party 
sorrows    lies  in  its  discipline,  and  the  bonds 

ofa  Qf  cliscipline  are  being  drawn  very 
a  c  tight  indeed.  No  candidate  re- 
ceives the  support  of  the  party  who  does  not 
sign  its  pledge  in  advance;  and  behind  each 
Parliamentary  representative  of  the  Labour 
party  is  not  seldom  a  cluster  of  rivals  who  are 
eager  to  trip  up  his  heels  and  take  his  place. 
Some  of  the  Labour  members,  therefore,  have 
sorrows  of  their  own.  Mr.  J.  Hume  Cook- 
has  been  a  faithful  member  of  the  Federal 
Labour  party ;  but  he  has  "  bolted,"  and  to  a 
meeting  of  his  constituents  told  the  tale  of  his 
grievances : 

Why  was  the  Labour  party  opposing  him?      He  did 
not  object  to  sign   their  platform,   but   he   did   object 
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to  sign  the  party's  constitution  and  pledge.  Had  he 
signed  that  pledge  he  would  have  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  wanted  his  billet, 
and  be  compelled  to  support  the  candidate  whom  they 
selected,  even  if  he  were  a  free-trader.  He  would 
also  have  to  give  up  5  per  cent,  of  his  salary  to  the 
Political  Labour  Council.  The  5  per  cent,  was  not 
voluntary,  but  was  a  pledged  and  signed  agreement  that 
Lie  candidate  would  give  5  per  cent,  of  his  salary.  He 
believed  that,  under  the  Electoral  Act,  if  he  had  agreed 
to  do  this  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  giving  a  bribe, 
and  that  he  could  have  been  unseated  by  any  willy- 
willy  who  wanted  to  have  a  shot  at  him.  Another 
pledge  was  that  he  could  not  belong  to  any  other  politi- 
cal association.  The  position  was  that  some  twenty 
or  thirty  persons — a  little  clique  at  the  Trades  Hall — 
were  to  have  the  power  to  say  whether  they  approved 
of  a  candidate,  and  if  they  did  not  approve  of  him,  he 
would  have  to  stand  down. 

Mr.  Cook's  case  is  undoubtedly  hard;  but 
an  individual  grievance  is  only  a  grain  of  sand 
when  cast  into  the  scales  of  party  discipline. 
The  "  discipline  "  of  the  Labour  party,  how- 
ever, may  drive  from  its  ranks  everybody  who 
does  not  belong  to  its  own  class,  and  well  nigh 
everybody  in  that  class  who  has  a  vigorous 
sense  of  self-respect. 

The   Labour  Party,  like  all  great 
m  .  political   bodies,  has  a  right  wing 

Anarchists!1      .        .    ,,        .  ^1  •     w  • 

and  a  left  wing.  The  right  wing  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  men  in 
the  Federal  Parliament.  They  are  not  ex- 
tremists, and  do  not  talk  of  "  revolutions." 
But  the  left  of  the  Labour  party  finds  its  re- 
presentatives, curiously  enough,  in  Victoria, 
the  most  sober  of  the  States.  Its  Trades  Hall 
has  been  captured  by  the  Socialists,  and  they 
aim  at  a  social  revolution  which  will  abolish 
all  private  ownership  of  land,  and  make  the 
State  the  sole  employer  of  labour.  But  there 
is  an  extreme  tip  on  even  the  left  wing  of  the 
Labour  party;  and  its  members  held,  in  Mel- 
bourne, during  the  month,  wdiat  is  described 
as  "  an  anarchist  meeting,"  in  memory  of  the 
"  martyrs  "  who  were  executed  in  Chicago  in 
1886  for  throwing  a  dynamite  bomb  among 
the  police.  The  meeting  was  announced  to 
be  "  addressed  by  Tom  Mann,  comrades  Flem- 
ing, White,  and  other  anarchists."  Mr.  Flem- 
ing argued  that  "  all  government  was  organ- 
ised violence;  and  why  should  not  every  man 
participate  in  this  violence,  instead  of  leaving 
it  a  Government  monopoly?  Hooray  for  an- 
archy!" cried  the  valiant  Mr.  Fleming.  Mr. 
Fleming  is  nobody ;  but  it  is  a  somewhat 
serious  thing  that  Mr.  Tom  Mann  should  be 
willing  to  label  himself  an  "  anarchist ;"  and 
announces  that  "  the  red  flag  does  not  frighten 
him."  It  is  true  Mr.  Tom  Mann  adopts  a  rose- 
water  definition  of  anarchism.     But  Australia 


certainly  does  not  even  want  the  Chicago 
variety  of  anarchist  to  become  acclimatised  on 
its  soil. 

The  Melbourne  Cup  this  year  drew 
GambMn  *ts  accustomed  crowd,  and  fur- 
Fury       nished  the  occasion  for  the  usual 

stupendous  amount  of  gambling. 
As  to  the  actual  scale  of  gambling,  the  money 
that  changes  hands  over  a  single  race  can  only 
be  guessed ;  but  in  Tattersall's  sweeps  alone  on 
that  single  race  amounted  to  £127,000.  Of 
this  sum,  the  ingenious  gentleman  who  dis- 
guises himself  as  "  Tattersall  "  puts  one-tenth 
into  his  own  pocket,  and  returns  the  balance — 
divided  into  a  few  unequal  sums,  and  its 
direction  determined  by  chance  —  to  a 
dozen  or  so  of  the  127,000  persons 
who  sent  in  their  pound  notes.  It 
is  certain  that  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  changes  hands  over  the  Cup. 
The  race  was  run  in  3^  minutes ;  and  in  those 
few  seconds,  and  to  the  beat  of  the  galloping 
hoofs,  some  250,000  sovereigns  danced  out  of 
one  set  of  pockets  into  another  set;  and  in  most 
cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  into  the  wrong  set! 
Gambling  is  certainly  one  of  the  two  or  three 
great  vices  which  threaten  the  national  char- 
acter of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A  pic- 
turesque incident  in  Melbourne  illustrates  the 
scale  to  which  gambling  grows,  and  the  me- 
thod it  adopts.  In  a  Melbourne  suburb  has 
stood  for  years  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  sort 
of  fortress  built  for  gambling  purposes.  It  is 
surrounded  with  high  walls,  pierced  with  sub- 
terranean passages ;  business  is  only  done 
through  barred  windows,  and  by  figures  wear- 
ing masks  and  long  gowns,  so  as  to  escape 
recognition.  The  whole  business  is  illegal, 
but  is  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  authorities. 
A  little  after  midnight,  a  few  hours  before  the 
Cup,  a  strong  force  of  armed  police  rushed  this 
"tote"  fortress ;  its  garrison  fled  through  their 
secret  passages ;  and  at  the  moment  we  write 
there  are  sixty  police,  armed  with  revolvers, 
still  in  possession !  The  whole  story  reads 
like  an  incident  from  "  Jack  Harkaway's  Ad- 
ventures;" yet  it  has  taken  place  in  a  great 
city,  where  civilised  order  is  supposed  to  reign. 


Lord 


London,  Oct.  3.       (By  W.  T.  Stead.) 
At  the  present  moment  of  writing, 
and   for   a   fortnight   past,    Britain 

Milncr's      ,  ,  .,111 

Decision    has  been  without  a  regularly  con- 
stituted Government.  The  Cabinet 
has  been  in  suspension.       Four  Ministers    of 
Cabinet  rank  and  the  Financial  Secretary  of 
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"  LIKE   PAPA." 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
(From   "  Vanity   Pair.") 

the  Treasury  have  resigned  their  portfolios. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  for  nearly  three  weeks  been 
engaged  in  an  unavailing  effort  to  nil  their 
places.  A  dead  set  was  made  on  Lord  Mil- 
ner, in  order  to  induce  'him  to  succeed  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial  Office.  But  al- 
though the  post  of  High  Commissioner  for 
South  Africa  is  not  exactly  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  a.  soft  job,  it  is  an  ideal  situation 
compared  to  that  of  acting  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's warming-pan.  Until  the  dissolution 
sweeps  the  Unionists  out  of  office,  Lord  Mil- 
ner  was  not  the  man  to  have  resisted  the  great 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  lend  the 
support  of  his  name  in  hope  of  giving  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  an  administration  that  is  totter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  ruin.  But  it  is  evident 
that  Lord  Milner  thought  there  was  too  little 
chance  of  his  being  able  to  pluck  the  Govern- 
ment as  "  a  brand  from  the  burning/'  and 
therefore,  after  hearing  everything  which  Mr. 
Balfour  could  urge  in  favour  of  the  reconsti- 
tuted Ministry,  he  seems  to  have  decided  that 
it  was  not  good  enough,  and  went  back  to 
Carlsbad  to  finish  his  cure.  Wise  man,  Lord 
Milner !  I  f .■'  1 


Mr>        Air.  Chamberlain's  resignation  will 

chamber-  remain  as  a   notable   landmark   in 

Iain's      contemporary  politics.     In  the  first 

Confession      ,  .*  J    f  r 

place  it  is  a  confession  01  great 
miscalculation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us 
that  he  believed  he  could  propose  the  reversal 
of  the  fiscal  policy  under  which  Britain  has 
prospered  so  immensely  the  last  fifty  years, 
without  exposing  himself  to  the  attack  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  This  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic. Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite  sure  Kru- 
ger  would  not  fight,  and  we  have  had  to  pay 
£230,000,000  as  the  consequence  of  that  mis- 
take. Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite  sure  the 
Liberals  would  not  fight,  and  he  has  had  to 
forfeit  office  as  a  penalty  for  such  a  mistake  in 
reading  the  probabilities  of  the  future.  His 
letter  also  contains  an  admission  tnat  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  is  so  bitterly  opposed  to 
his  Food  Tax,  as  to  put  the  adoption  of  the 
Preferential  system  outside  the  pale  of  practi- 
cal politics.  He  evidently  did  not  anticipate 
this  six  months  ago.  Yet  this  statesman, 
self-convicted  of  this  double  blunder,  confi- 
dently appeals  for  a  renewal  of  public  support. 


"  WHO  SAID  '  HOOTS,   MON  '?" 
Spy's"  portrait  of  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  the  new  Secretary 
for  S-otland. 

(By  psrmiss'on  of  "  Vanity  Fair.") 
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Mr. 


Never  was  any  speech  waited  for 
with  such  anxiety  as  Mr.  Balfour's 
speech  address  to  the  Conservative  Caucus 
at  Sheffield,  and  seldom  has  general 
expectation  been  so  cruelly  disappointed.  Mr. 
Balfour  satisfied  nobody.  He  repudiated  what 
he  called  Cobdenism,  and  then  demonstrated 
to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Cobden  himself 
had  done  the  same  thing.  He  talked  largely 
about  fighting  tariffs  by  tariffs,  but  in  the  same 
breath  declared  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  persuade  the  English  people  to  sub- 
mit to  the  taxation  of  their  daily  bread.  Yet, 
as  everyone  but  Mr.  Balfour  knows  perfectly 
well,  there  is  no  possibility  of  real  retaliation 
unless  we  can  tax  both  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials. He  protested  his  determination  to 
lead  the  party,  although  everyone  who  heard 
him  knew  that  he  only  leads  the  party  as  the 
baby  in  the  perambulator  leads  its  nurse.  Even 
now,  when  the  nurse  has  let  go  of  the  handle, 
the  baby  is  running  down  hill  with  the  impe- 
tus imparted  by  the  nurse's  parting  shove. 
Mr.  Maxse,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  literary  hench- 
man, it  may  be  noted,  frankly  declares  war 
against  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  "  National  Review/' 
The  rupture  between  the  two  men,  he  says, 
is  complete,  and  Mr.  Balfour  must  go  under. 


■^a  ' 


'•  ON,    STANLEY!    ON!" 

The   suggested   motto   for   the   new   Postmaster-General. 

(From    "  Vanity   Fair.") 


^J£> 


THE  LIMPET  ON  THE  ROCK. 
"  Spy's  "    famous    portrait    of    Lord    Halsbury. 

At  Sheffield,  the  Protectionists  who 
coun*re  ^or  many  yeai*s  have  controlled  the 
Thinks     Conservative   Caucus,   talked   very 

largely  about  the  extraordinary 
rally  of  popular  opinion  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Food  Tax  programme.  Meantime,  as  Mr. 
Maxse  somewhat  bitterly  complains,  no 
Unionist  candidate  has  yet  dared  to  face  any 
constituency  with  a  Food  Tax  programme. 
Last  month  they  lost  another  seat  in  Scotland, 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  only  escaped  defeat  at 
Rochester  by  repudiating  this  programme. 
The  Trades  Union  Congress  almost  unani- 
mously denounced  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posals as  mischievous,  and  every  Conference 
held  by  the  trade-unionists  and  co-operative 
societies  throughout  the  country  says  the  same 
thing.  The  "  Daily  Mail,"  despairing  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  has  suddenly  rallied  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, but  its  peripatetic  interviewer  in  East 
Anglia  reports  that  the  labourers  are  so  savage 
at  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  food  tax  that  there 
would  be  serious  danger  of  bread  riots  if  any- 
one seriously  advocated  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
scheme  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 


One  of  the  oddest  incidents  of  a 
month  full  of  strange  surprises  was 
cu^lZ1of  tne  publication,  by  Messrs.  Long- 
man, Green    &  Co.,  of  a  more  or 


Limiting 

the  Cir- 


Ideas 
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AN  UNWONTED  SIGHT  IN  ENGLAND— GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY  ON  THE 

MARCH. 

less  philosophic  and  dilettante  exercitation  by 
Mr.  Balfour  on  Insular  Free  Trade,  in  a 
pamphlet  issued  and  sold  at  the  price  of  one 
shilling.  The  whole  essay  could  have  been 
printed  on  one  page  of  a  morning  newspaper. 
But  the  publishers  issued  a  notice  to  the  press 
indicating  the  maximum  of  permissible  quota- 
tion at  1,000  words.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  salary  of  the  Prime  Minister 
should  not  be  raised  so  as  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity under  which  he  appears  to  be,  of  trying  to 
turn  an  honest  penny  by  charging  the  public 
a  fancy  price  for  his  political  reflections  upon 
subjects  of  the  day.  For  the  education  of  the 
electorate,  the  Prime  Minister  must  have  de- 
sired the  largest  possible  circulation  of  the  con- 
tents of  his  pamphlet.  But  he  set  up  a  tariff 
wall  between  his  ideas  and  the  nation,  with  the 
result  that  observations  which  might  have 
been  read  by  millions  have  only  reached  the 
eyes  of  thousands.  But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bal- 
four disapproves  of  dumping  his  ideas  at  too 
cheap  a  rate  upon  the  home  market.  Mr. 
Murray  made  no  such  restriction  of  the  thous- 
and words  maximum  quotation  when  he  pub- 
lished Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Bulgarian  Horrors." 


The  Tsar 

at 

Vienna 


Vienna  has,  last  month,  had  the 
unique  experience  of  welcoming,  as 
guests  of  the  Emperor-King,  th~ 
King    of    England,    the    Kaiser  of 


Germany,  and  the 
Tsar  of  Russia.  Of 
the  three  the  first  was 
the  jolliest,  the  second 
the  most  demonstra- 
tive, and  the  third  the 
most  important.  The 
whole  world  waited  to 
hear  whether,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Tsar 
and  the  Emperor- 
King,  any  words  of 
comfort  would  be 
heard  on  the  subject 
of  Macedonia.  The 
speeches  at  the  ban- 
quet offer  but  meagre 
satisfaction  to  the  uni- 
versal hope.  The  al- 
liance or  understand- 
ing still  holds  which 
binds  the  two  Em- 
perors together  in 
their  Balkan  policy; 
but  it  does  not  yet  ap- 
pear that  they  trust 
their  alliance  enough 

to  make  it  effective  to  enforce  the  execution 

of  their  reforms.    The  Tsar  said: 

Our  cordial  understanding  and  the  perfect  harmony 
which  results  from  it  in  the  action  of  our  Governments 
are,  as  Your  Majesty  said,  a  precious  pledge  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  work  of  pacification  which  we  have 
undertaken  in  common  accord.  The  humanitarian  ob- 
ject which  we  pursue  excludes  all  partiality;  and  it 
must  be  attaineu  by  firmness  and  perseverance,  and  the 
use  of  the  most  appropriate  means  for  a  real  and  last- 
ing appeasement.  Our  efforts  will,  at  the  same  time, 
1  hope,  contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  the  general 
peace. 

That  was  all.  But  what  do  the  allied  Powers 
mean  to  do  ?  Hitherto,  they  have  only  emitted 
a  stillborn  scheme  of  suggested  reforms,  which 
the  Sultan  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  show  his  appreciation  of  their 
value  by  ordering  the  extermination  of  the 
population  of  Macedonia.  That  can  hardy  be 
a  result  desired  by  either  Sovereign.  But  it 
does  not  yet  appear  that  either  of  them  will 
do  anything  even  to  compel  the  Sultan  to 
allow  the  Military  Attaches  to  accompany  the 
forces  with  which  the  Turks  are  denuding  the 
country  in  order  to  starve  the  rebels  into  sub- 
mission. 

The  Russians,  who  spent  100,000 
Th®        lives  and  £  100,000,000  in  order  to* 
oV  Russia    free  Bulgaria  from  the  Danube  to 

the  ^Egean,  and  who  actually  ac- 
complished the  task,  saw  their  work  undone,. 
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so  far  as  Macedonia  was  concerned,  by  th 
action  of  England.  They  are  therefore  natur- 
ally not  very  much  disposed  to  turn  a  kindly 
ear  to  English  voices  adjuring  them  in  the 
name  of  high  humanity  to  risk  another  great 
war  merely  to  rescue  the  victims  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  policy  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Turks.  Russia  besides  has  difficulties  of  her 
own.  The  condition  of  her  finances,  which 
have  now  been  transferred  from  M.  Witte  to 
M.  Pleske,  does  not  encourage  expenditure  on 
liberating  wars.  Japan  may  at  any  moment 
precipitate  a  life-and-death  .struggle  in  the 
Far  East.  The  Jewish  trouble  is  very  acute  in 
the  South- West,  and  now  in  the  South-East 
the  attempt  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church  to  the  civil  authorities  has  pro- 
voked a  violent  agitation  in  which  blood  has 
been  freely  shed.  And  all  the  while  the  in- 
sane policy  of  bad  faith  is  pursued  relentlessly. 
in  Finland,  with  the  inevitable  result  at  home 
and  abroad.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Russians  naturally  shrink  from  precipitating 
the  solution  of  a  question  in  which  they  are 
vitally  interested  at  a  moment  when  they  are 
not  favourably  situated  at  home  for  action 
abroad.  So  Peace  with  Honour  will  be  left 
to  bring  forth  its  gory  fruits,  and  an  empty, 
blackened  and  blood-sodden  desert  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  heart  of  fertile  Macedonia,  as 
the  abiding  memorial  of  the  blighting  and 
blasting  power  of 
British  Jingoism. 

From    the 

Pthlin  Far  East 
FarE°ast  comes  the 
alarming 
intelligence  that  the 
Japanese  Goive,rn- 
ment,  apparently  irri- 
tated by  the  refusal  of 
the  Korean  Govern- 
ment to  repulse  Rus- 
sian overtures  in  the 
North,  has  taken  the 
decisive  step  of  order- 
ing the  military  occu- 
pation of  some  south- 
ern portion  of  Korean 
territory.  Some  time 
ago  the  Japanese 
warned  the  Korean 
Government  that  if  it 
succumbed  to  the 
threats  or  thp  b1^nd- 
ishments  of  Russia  so 
far  as  to  allow  Rus- 


sian concessionaires  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  Korean  territory,  they  would  regard 
such,  action  as  equivalent  to  a  nullification  of 
all  the  treaties,  covenants  and  undertakings 
into  which  they  had  entered  with  Korea,  and 
would  act  accordingly.  It  may  be  that  the 
movement  of  troops  reported  by  the  "  Daiiy 
Mail  "  correspondent  is  only  a  reinforcement 
of  the  small  garrison  which  protects  the  Jap- 
anese residents  in  Seoul.  If,  however,  it  is 
the  beginning  of  the  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Korea,  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  stirring 
events.  A  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
may  revolutionise  the  map  of  the  world.  The 
knowledge  of  that  fact  is  probably  the  best 
security  against  that  war  breaking  out. 

Arbitration  The  Alaskan  Boundary  Arbitration 
in  London   has  been  sitting  five  days  a  week 
aHaTtTee    at   the   Foreign    Office.       Learned 
Jurists,      British,     Canadian,     and 
American,     have     expounded     at     enormous 
length  and  with  marvellous  erudition  all  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  original  Rus- 
sian treaty  governing  the  question.    In  Canada 
they  are  interested  in  the  business.    In  Britain 
it  is  doubtful  whether  twenty  people  outside 
of  newspaper  offices  read  even  the  bald  sum- 
mary of  the  interminable  pleadings.       In  the 
end,  Lord   Alverstone,    the    most    unctuously 
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rectitudinous  of  Chief  Justices,  will  probably 
contrive  some  formula  that  will  enable  us  to 
countersign  the  decision  which  the  three 
.American  Commissioners  are  understood  to 
have  arrived  at  before  the  Court  opened,  and 
then  all  will  be  over  so  far  as  the  Commission 
is  concerned.  The  settling  between  Britain 
and  Canada  will  then  have  to  be  faced.  The 
Venezuelan  arbitration,  which  was  adjourned 
for  a  month  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
arbitrators,  was  reopened  on  October  1.  In 
place  of  the  Danish  and  Italian  judges  first 
nominated,  M.  Mouravieff  has  now  as  col- 
leagues M.  Martens,  "  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Christendom,''  and  Herr  Lammasch,  the  Aus- 
trian who  did  good  service  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. The  total  sum  to  be  adjudicated 
upon  amounts  to  close  upon  £9,000,000. 
Among  the  claimants  are  France  £3,200,000, 
the  United  States  £2,000,000,  Italy  £1,660,000, 
Great  Britain  with  the  modest  little  bill  of 
£500,000,  and  Germany  with  the  still  smaller 
claim  of  £283,000. 


Amiterdammer.}  [Sept.  27. 

Dutch  View  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Resignation. 


The     International     Parliamentary 

Peace      Conference  had  a  gay  picnic  of  a 

palavers    tjme  at  Vienna  at  the  beginning  of 

September,  and  the  Conference  of 
the  Peace  Societies  of  the  world  had  an  equally 
pleasant  outing  at  Rouen.  The  Inter-parlia- 
mentarians would  not  even  debate  the  Mace- 
donian question,  for  its  speciality  is  to  avoid 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  any  subjects 
upon  which  its  opinion  might  be  of  some 
value.  Although  it  debated,  it  showed  no 
disposition  to  accept  Mr.  Cremer's  admirable 
suggestion  that  the  Hague  Convention  should 
be  made  more  generally  useful  by  establishing 
Courts  of  the  First  Instance  under  the  High 
Court,  to  which  minor  international  disputes 
might  be  referred  in  the  first  instance,  with 
right  of  appeal  for  either  litigant  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal.  At  Rouen  the  Pacifiques  passed 
strong  resolutions  as  to  the  Macedonian  hor- 
rors, had  a  "  high  old  time  "  with  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  at  Havre,  and  decided  to  meet 
next  year  in  the  United  States.  The  Peace 
flag  designed  by  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
Prince  of  Monaco  did  not  meet  with  general 
acceptance.  Note  as  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  extent  to  which  peace  principles  have 
permeated  the  British  Empire,  that  a  return 
issued  last  month  showed  the  expenditure  on 
Army  and  Navv  bv  Great  Britain  was 
£68,057,000,  bv  India  £18.175.200,  and  by 
Crown  Colonies  £35^,100 — a  total  sum  of 
£87,487,300,  our  annual  tribute  to  Mars. 

The  Cape  Parliament  has  been  dis- 
The  cape  solved  and  preparations  for  the 
Elections    appeal  to  the  constituencies  are  in 

full  swing.  Dr.  Jameson  appears 
to  have  thrown  himself  heartily  into  the  fray. 
As  leader  of  the  Progressive  Party,  he  is  con- 
ducting vigorous  raids  into  the  Bond  strong- 
holds, which,  mayhap,  may  terminate  less  dis- 
astrouslv  than  the  march  to  Krugersdorp.  He 
has  put  forward  a  programme  long  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Gladstonians  of  Newcastle,  but  only 
one  item  in  it  has  attracted  attention  in  Eng- 
land. He  pledges  himself  and  his  party,  if 
they  are  returned  to  office,  to  pass  legislation 
rendering  it  impossible  to  import  Asiatic 
labour  into  Africa.  Considerino-  that  the 
Johannesburg  Mineowners'  Association  was  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  the  low  grade 
mines  of  the  Rand  could  not  be  worked  with* 
out  such  labour,  it  will  be  interesting  to  set 
how  Dr.  Jameson  will  attempt  to  carrv  out  'his 
orogramme  of  forbidding  that  which  his 
friends  in  Johannesburg  sav  thev  must  have  if 
they  are  not  to  perish.       Possibly — nav,  even 
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probably — Dr.  Jameson  will  never  be  placed 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  deciding  which 
of  the  two  horses  now  going  in  opposite  direc- 
tions he  must  elect  to  ride.  And  as  that  will 
be  a  great  relief  for  the  Doctor,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  his  sympathetic  friends  will  see  to  it 
that  he*  is  left  in  a  good  safe  minority  in  the 
new  Parliament. 

Land  The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Act  is 
Purchase  coming  steadily  into  operation  in 
Act  at  Ireland,  and  the  truce  of  God  ar- 
ranged by  Captain  Shaw  Taylor  is 
still  unbroken.  The  first  attempts  at  bar- 
gaining were  unsuccessful,  the  landlords  ask- 
ing twenty-six  years'  purchase  and  the  tenants 
refusing  to  pay  more  than  twenty-three.  But 
when  the  Duke  of  Leinster  succeeded  in 
coming  to  terms  with  his  tenants,  handing 
over  his  vast  estates  to  the  cultivators  at 
twenty-five  years'  purchase,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Act  was  not  going  to  be  a  dead  letter.  The 
Duke  will  receive  £1,233,333  from  his  tenants 
^— which  they  borrow  from  the  State — and  a 
bonus  of  £148,000,  which  is  paid  by  the  British 
taxpayer.  The  Nationalist  leaders  appear  to 
be  doing  all  they  can  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  the  Act.  Captain  Shaw  Taylor  is  said  to 
be  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  labours 
that  he  is  now  meditating  another  conference 
in  which  the  Orangemen  of  the  Black  North 
will  meet  with  the  Papal  prelates  and  the  Ang- 
lican Archbishops,  in  order  to  discover  some 
happy  eirenicon  which  will  banish  religious 
bigotry  from  Ireland,  and  set  Presbyterian, 
Catholic    and    Episcopalian    to    work    like  a 
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M.    DE   PLESKE. 
Successor  to  M.  de  Witte  as  Russian  Finance  Minister. 

happy  band  of  brothers  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  Lord's  vineyard.  His  faith,  we  know, 
has  removed  the  mountain  that  divided  land- 
lord and  tenant,  but  it  is  nowhere  written  that 
faith  is  capable  of  that  greater  miracle,  the 
draining  of  the  Irish  bog  soaked  for  centuries 
with  the  poisonous  rancours  and  intolerance 
of  rival  creeds. 

The  physical  degeneration  of  cer- 
a  woman's  tain  classes  of  our  people  is  at  last 
Question  about  to  be  investigated  by  a  more 
or  less  competent  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
I  say  more  or  less,  because  it  is  an  exclusively 
male  committee,  and  the  military  element  is  too 
conspicuous.  It  is  absurd  to  inquire  into  such 
a  question  by  a  committee  composed  of  men 
only.  The  deterioration  of  the  physique  of  our 
people  is  chiefly  due  to  the  condition  of  their 
homes,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  women, 
and  to  defects  in  their  nursing,  feeding,  and 
physical  training  when  they  are  in  the  cradle 
or  just  out  of  it.  But  such  is  the  arrogance 
of  the  male  that  some  day  we  shall  have  an 
inquiry  into  the  nursing  of  infants  at  the 
breast,  conducted  by  a  committee  from  which 
all  women  are  strictlv  excluded. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
*,4,°°°,SC0  Association,   which   was   held   last 

Wanted  -for      .  '  .        , 

University  month  at  Sottthpoft,  decided  to 
meet  next  year  at  Cambridge 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
who  by  that  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  in  a 
position  of  more  leisure  and  less  responsibility 
than  that  which  he  at  present  occupies.  In 
1905  the  Parliament  of  Science  is  to  meet  in 
South  Africa.  The  chief,  almost  the  only,  re- 
markable feature  in  the  proceedings  at  South- 
port  which  attracted  any  widespread  attention 
ifrom  the  general  public  was  the  presidential 
address  by  the  astronomer  Sir  Norman  Lock- 
yer.  Taking  as  his  theme  the  part  played  by 
brain  power  in  history,  the  president  main- 
tained that  if  we  intended  to  keep  our  place  in 
the  world  it  was  high  time  that  we  applied  our- 
selves more  seriously  to  the  education  of  our 
people.      He  showed  by  a  somewhat  alarming 


array  of  statistics  that  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Americans  had  left  us  far  behind  in  the  pro- 
vision made  for  higher  education.  He  advo- 
cated as  an  immediate  and  practical  means  of 
making  up  leeway  that  the  capital  sum  of 
£24,000,000  should  be  applied  at  once  to  the 
creation  and  endowment  of  a  number  of  new 
Universities.  To  him  Sir  W.  Anson,  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  immediately  retorted  that  it 
was  no  use  voting  money  on  any  such  scale 
until  the  desire  for  education  was  much  more 
keenly  felt  by  our  people.  So  the  Tory  official 
argues,  proceeding  ever  round  and  round  in  a 
vicious  circle.  What  is  the  use  of  providing 
Universities  when  no  one  wants  to  go  to 
them  ?  What  is  the  use  of  inspiring  the  masses 
with  a  keen  desire  for  University  education 
when  there  are  no  Universities  for  them  to  go 
to?  In  the  United  States  the  munificence  ot 
the  millionaire  solves  the  difficulty.       But  in 


"  Westminster   Gazette."]  _T„ 

A  SPIRITED  POLICY.— THE  BOTTLE  TRICK. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (all  at  sea):   "  Not  cling  to  a  whisky  bottle!      Why,   I'd  cling  to  anything." 

[A   Kingsland   publican,   having  written   to   Mr.    Chamberlain  to  tell  him  that  he  was  .endeavouring  to  further  his 
efforts  b-  having  his  bottles   marked   "  Support  Fiscal   Reform  "   (the  letter  being  accompanied  by  an  empty  sample 
bottle),   received   a   reply   from   Mr.    Chamberlain,    through  his   private   secretary,   saying   that     'anything   whir 
attention   to   the   question   he   has   raised    is   useful    at   the  present  time."— From  the       Morning  Advertiser.    J 
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Uncle:  "  I  am  afraid,  Arthur,  that  he  has  obtained  it 
by  methods  which  do  not  quite  accord  with  our— h'm— tra- 
ditional dignity.  But  although  we  would  not  do  such  a 
thing  ourselves,  we  are  not  responsible,  of  course,  for  what 
Joey  does  when  he  is  off  the  chain." 

Nephew:   "  Exactly  so,  Uncle;  I  do  not  myself  like  the— 
h'm— methods  he  has  adopted—but  it  would  be  Quixotic  to 
refuse  to  benefit  bv  the  result"— ("W.G  ,"   Oct.   4,   1900.) 
— — -*- — i ' r"^       ^-"^f^U^^fH^ 


"  Westminster  Gazette."] 

THE  SAME  TRICK— 1900  AND  1903. 

Mr.  B.:  "  He's  off  again— on  his  own— and  OURS  TOO!      If  we  only  stay  together  and  wait  here  he's  sure  to  bring 
us  back  something." 


England,  millionaires,  unless  they  are  of  the 
imported  American  or  German  species,  are 
not  munificent. 

The  At  the  beginning  of  last  month 
Lordship  of  Montague  Holbein  failed  in  his 
Air  and  sec0ncl  attempt  to  swim  across  the 
Channel.  He  was  seventeen  hours 
in  the  water  before  he  consented  to  admit  that 
the  flood-tide  was  too  much  for  him.  An  ad- 
venturer of  another  sort  made  a  more  success- 
ful attempt  in  another  element.  Mr.  Spencer 
in    his    air-ship    supplied    Londoners    with  a 


novel  sensation  by  soaring*  up  into  the  air  from* 
the  Crystal  Palace,  steering  directly  for  the 
City,  and  circumnavigating  the  dome  of  St.. 
Paul's — of  course  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  golden  ball.  The  wind  was  too 
strong,  however,  for  Mr.  Spencer  to  carry  out 
his  original  intention  of  returning  to  the 
Palace,  and  he  descended  in  the  North  of  Lon- 
don. For  the  present,  at  least,  air-ships  can 
only  be  relied  upon  to  arrive  "  on  time  "'  when 
little  or  no  wind  is  blowing  either  above  or 
below.  The  air-ship  omnibus  or  emigrant- 
carrier  is  still  in  the  remote  future. 


Miss  Tda  S.  Rentoul,  the  brilliant  young  artist,  whose 
work  has  lately  been  apoearina:  in  "  The  New  Id<"*a," 
has  done  the  drawings  for  a  capital  set  of  Australian 
Christmas  cards.  The  set  comprises  six  cards,  each 
one  stitch°d  with  ribbon  into  a  stout  coloured-paper 
cover,  and  carrying  a  line  drawing,  on  tinted  paper, 
and  a  verse.  The  drawings  are  all  distinctly  Aus- 
tralian, and,  taken   with  those  which   have  already  ap- 


peared in  "  The  New  Idea,"  give  promise  of  a  bic 
future  in  the  artistic  world  for  Miss  Rentoul.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Rentoul.  of  the 
Melbourne  University,  and  her  drawings  are  the  out- 
come of  natural  ability.  Miss  Rentoul  is  still  only  a 
schoolgirl,  and  has  never  taken  any  lessons  in  drawing, 
but  simolv  draws — because  she  cannot  help  it.  Tie 
third  edition  of  the  cards  (3s.  per  set)  is  in  the  press. 
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Instead  of  the  usual  verses  from  different  maga- 
zines, we  give,  this  month,  some  extracts  from  Rudyard 
Kipling's  new  volume  "  The  Five  Nations."' 

The  Parting  of  the  Columns, 

...    On  the  — th  instant,  a  mixed  detachment 

of  colonials  left for  Cape  Town,  there  to  rejoin  their 

respective  homeward-bound  contingents,  after  fifteen 
months'  service  in  the  field.  They  were  escorted  to 
the  station  by  the  regular  troops  in  garrison,  and  the 

bulk  of  Colonel  's  column,  which  has  just  come  in 

to  refit,  preparatory  to  further  operations.  The  leave- 
faking  was  of  the  most  cordial  character,  the  men 
cheering  each  other  continuously." — Any  Newspaper. 

We've  rode  and  fought  and  ate  and  drunk  as  rations 
come  to  hand, 

Together  for  a  year  and  more,  around  this  stinkin'  land: 

Now  you  are  goin'  home  again,  but  we  must  see  it 
through. 

We  needn't  tell  we  liked  you  well.  Good-bye— -good- 
luck  to  you! 

You  'ad  no  special  call  to  come,  and  so  you  doubled  out, 
And  learned  us  how  to  camp  and  cook  an'  steal  a  horse 

and  scout: 
Whatever  game  we  fancied  mosc,  you  joyful  played  it 

too, 
And  rather  better  on  the  whole.      Good-bye — good  luck 

to  you! 

There  isn't  much  we  'aven't  shared,  since  Kruger  cut 
and  run, 

Ine  same  old  work,  the  same  old  skoff,  the  sanie  old 
dust  and  sun; 

The  same  old  chance  that  laid  us  out,  or  winked  an' 
let  us  throiurh; 

The  same  old  Life,  the  same  old  Death.  Good-bye- 
good  luck  to  you! 

Our  blood    'as   truly   mixed   with   yours — all   down   the 

Red  Cross  train, 
We've  bit  the  same  thermometer  in  Bloemingtyphoid- 

tein. 
We've  'ad  the  same  old  temp'rature— the  same  relapses 

too, 
The  same  old  saw-backed  fever-chart.      Good-bye — good 

luck  to  you! 
But  'twasn't  merely  this  an'  that  (which  all  the  world 

may  know), 
" Twas  how  you  talked  an'  looked  at  things  which  made 

us  like  you  so. 
All  independent,  queer  an'  odd,  but  most  amazin'  new, 
My  word!  you  shook  us  up  to  rights.      Good-bye— good 

luck  to  you! 
Think  o'  the  stories  round  the  fire,  the  tales  along  the 

trek— 
O'  Calgary  an'  Wellin'ton,  an'  Sydney  an'  Quebec; 
Of  mine   an'   farm,   an'   ranch   an'   run,   an'  moose   an' 

cariboo, 
An'  parrots  peckin'  lambs  to  death!       Good-bye—good 

luck  to  you! 
We've  seen  you  'ome  by  word  o'  mouth,  we've  watched 

your  rivers  shine, 
We've  'eard  your  bloomin'  forest  blow  of  eucalip'  and 

pine; 
Your  young,  gay  countries  north  an'  south,  we  feel  we 

own  'em  too, 
.  or  they  was  made  by  rank  an'  file.      Good-bye— good 

luck  to  you! 


We'll  never  read  the  papers  now,  without  inquirin'  first 
For  word  from  all  those  friendly,  dorps  where  you  was 

born  an'  nursed. 
Why,  Dawson,  Galle,  an'  Montreal— Port  Darwin-— Tim- 

aru, 
They're   only   just  across   the   road!       Good-bye — good 

luck  to  you! 

Good-bye! — So-long!      Don't  lose  yourselves — nor  us,  nor 

all  kind  friends, 
But  tell  the  girls  your  side  the  drift  we're  comin' — when 

it  ends! 
Good-bye,   you   bloomin'   Atlases!       You've   taught  us 

somethin'  new: 
The  world's  no  bigger  than  a  kraal.      Good-bye — good 

luck  to  you! 


The  Return. 

Peace  is   declared,   an'   I  return 

To  'Ackneystadt,  but  not  the  same; 
Things  'ave  transpired  which  made  me  learn 

The  size  and  meanin'  of  the  game. 
I  did  no  more  than  others  did, 

I  don't  know  where  the  change  began; 
I  started  as  a  average  kid, 

I  finished  as  a  thinkin'  man. 

If  England  was  what  England  seems, 
An'  not  the  England  of  our  dreams, 

But   only  putty,  brass,  an'   paint, 
'Ow  quick  we'd  drop  'er!       But  she  aint! 

Before  my  gappin'  mouth  could  speak 

I  'eard  it  in  my  comrade's  tone: 
I  saw  it  on  my  neighbours  cheek 

Before  I  felt  it  flush  my  own. 
An'  last  it  come  to  me— not  pride, 

Nor  yet  conceit,  but  on  the  'ole 
(If  such  a  term  may  be  applied) 

The  makin's  of  a  bloomin'  soul. 

Rivers  at  night  that  cluck  an'  jeer, 

Plains  which   the  moonshine  turns  to   sea. 
Mountains  that  never  let  you  near, 

An'  stars  to  all  eternity; 
An'    the   quick-breathin'   dark   that   fills 

The   'ollows   of   the   wilderness. 
When    the    wind    worries    through    the    'ills— 

These   may   'ave    taught   me   more    or   le^s. 
Towns  without  peop'e,  ten  times  took, 

An'    ten    times    left    an'   burned   at   last; 
An'    starvin'    dogs   that    come   to   look 

For  owners  when   a  column   passed; 
An'    quiet,    'omesick    talks    between 

Men,  met  by  night,  you  never  knew 
Until— 'is   face— by   shellfire   seen— 

Once— an'  struck  off.      They  taught  me  too. 
The  day's  lay-out— the  mornin'   sun 

Beneath  your  'at-brim  as  you  sight; 
The  dinner-'ush   from  noon   till   one, 

An'  the  full  roar  that  lasts  till  night; 
An'  the  pore  dead  that  look  so  old 

An'  was  so  young  an  hour  ago, 
An'  legs  tied  down  before  they're  cold— 

These  are  the  things  which  make  you  know. 

Also  Time  runnin'  into  years 

A  thousand  Places  left  be'ind— 
An'  Men  from  both  two  'emisphcrcs 

Discussin'  things  of  every  kind; 
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So  much  more  near  than  I  'ad  known, 
So  much  more  great  than  I  'ad  guessed 

An'  me,  like  all  the  rest,  alone — 
But  reachin'  out  to  all  the  rest! 

So  'ath  it  come  to  me — not  pride, 
Nor  yet  conceit,  but  on  the  'ole 

(If  such  a  term  may  be  applied) 
The  makin's  of  a  bloomin'  soul. 


But   now,   discharged,   I    fall   away 
To   do   with   little   things   again.     .     .     . 

Gawd,  '00  knows  all  I  cannot  say, 
Look  after  me  in  Thamesfontein! 

If  England  was  what  England  seems, 
An'  not  the  England  of  our  dreams, 

But   only  putty,  brass,  an'   paint, 
'Ow  quick  we'd  chuck  'er!      But  she  ai'tt! 


CORRESPONDENCE   DEPARTMENT. 


A  Great  Prize* 

Mr.  G.  G.  Turri   (Melbourne)   writes: 

"  Possibly  some  of  our  scientists  or  historians  may  see 
an  opportunity  for  useful  work  in  preparing  a  volume 
upon  the  subject  of  the  connection,  relation,  and  mu- 
tual bearing  of  some  practical  science  or  the  history  of 
our  race,  or  the  facts  in  any  department  of  knowledge, 
with  and  upon  the  Christian  religion. 

"  A  prize  of  £1,200  has  been  offered  to  the  author 
of  the  best  book  on  the  subject  mentioned,  and  the 
manuscript  must  be  submitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  111.,  by  June  1, 
1905,  the  name  and  address  of  the  author  being  en- 
closed in  a  plain  sealed  envelope. 

"  The  prize  is  derived  from  a  bequest,  and  there  will, 
of  course,  be  a  committee  of  judges  chosen  hereafter 
to  make  the  award.  To  facilitate  the  committee's  work 
three  copies  of  each  manuscript  (typewritten)  should 
be  forwarded." 


Liquor  Law  Policy  in  W.A. 

Mr.  W.  H.  C.  James  (Perth),  the  secretary  of  the 
Council  for  Liquor  Law  Reform  in  W.A.,  writes: 

"  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Council  for  Liquor  Law  Reform,  to  write  you, 
and  clearly  state  the  views  of  the  Council  on  the  pro- 
posed reform  of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  State,  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  our  plat- 
form planks — '  Popular  Control '  and  '  State  Manage- 
ment.' 

"  The  'popular  control '  principle  is  essentially  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  Act  in  force  in  New  Zealand.  We 
hold  that  the  electors  of  the  State  should  have  the  sole 
power  to  continue  the  issue  of  licenses  or  to  reduce 
or  abolish  licenses  at  their  will,  such  decisions  of  the 
electors  being  carried  out  in  each  electoral  district  by 
a  licensing  board,  consisting  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate and  five  resident  electors  elected  by  the  people. 

"  Should  the  electors  declare  for  a  new  license  to  be 
granted,  we  advocate  that  the  Government  should  ac- 
cept the  license  for  the  people,  and  this  involves  the 
second  principle  of  our  platform — '  State  management.' 
The  electors  can  more  effectively  carry  out  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  license  is  granted  than  a  pri- 
vate individual,  and  it  will  further  remove  the  dan- 
gerous private  monopoly  interest  which  has  grown  to 
such  gigantic  proportions  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where. State  managed  hotels  shall  be  placed  in  charge 
of  a  manager,  who  shall  receive  a  fixed  salary,  and  no 
commission  on  sales  shall  be  granted.  All  liquors  sold 
shall  be  inspected,  approved,  and  sealed  by  a  Govern- 
ment  officer. 

"  The  Council  have  dealt  with  other  questions  re- 
lating to  the  traffic,  but  the  foregoing  are  the  essential 
features  of  their  platform.  The  platform  of  the  Coun- 
cil has  been  approved  of  by  the  following  societies  of 


the  State:  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  W.A.  Worker. -' 
Association,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  In- 
dependent Order  of  Rechabites,  Metropolitan  District 
C.E.  Society,  City  Temperance  League,  State  Liquor 
Reform  League,  Fremantle  Temperance  League,  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Temperance,  State  Union  C.E.  So- 
ciety, Baptist  Union  (W.A.),  Bunbury  and  South-west 
Temperance  Alliance,  and  the  Women's  Australian  Na- 
tives' Association." 


A  Correction. 

G.  A.  J.   (Ashton,  Tasmania)   writes: 

"  In  your  issue  of  November,  1902,  you  said  that  '  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  had  only  one  daughter,  the  Prin- 
cess Clementine,  now  Countess  Lonyay,'  and  in  your 
issue  of  December  of  the  same  year,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Wing, 
Glenelg,  S.A.,  corrects  this,  and  says,  '  The  King  of  the 
Belgians  has  still  two  daughters — Stephanie,  Crown 
Princess  of  Austria,  and  Princess  Clementine,  now 
Countess  Lonyay.'  Both  these  statements  are  incor- 
rect. Stephanie  has  been  married  twice,  first  to  the 
Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria,  and  again,  a  few  year* 
ago,  to  the  Count  De  Lonyay.  Princess  Clementine 
has  never  married."      , 


"A  Tired  Australian*" 

"  Hopeful  "  (Launceston,  Tasmania)  writes: 
" '  Tired  Australian,'  in  his  article  No.  4,  in  Sep- 
tember number  of  your  magazine,  gives  an  excessively 
glowing  description  of  Australia,  but  omits  to  mention 
any  of  the  drawbacks,  such  as  drought  and  the  pe3ts 
that  are  such  a  nuisance  to  the  agriculturist.  But 
when  he  talks  about  the  Labour  party  deliberately  aim- 
ing at  destroying  the  society  which  has  given  it  so 
commanding  an  influence,  it  must  appear  to  some  people 
that  he  is  just  a  '  leetle '  out.  Some  people  would 
wonder  who  it  is  that  has  built  up  this  society,  since 
Australia  was  first  peopled  by  the  white  men,  if  not  by 
those  who  are  now  represented  by  the  Labour  party. 
Who  strove  for  free  government,  and  who  have  put 
the  various  Governments  in,  if  not  those  for  whom  the 
Labour  party  are  acting?  And  to-day,  when  Australia 
is  rich  through  the  development  of  its  resources  by  the 
workers,  '  Tired  Australian '  would  have  these  same 
workers  take  a  back  seat,  and  allow  the  non-workers 
to  have  the  biggest  say  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  must  Avork.  If,  as  '  T.A.'  says,  the  confessed  goal 
of  the  Labour  party  is  socialism,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be  socialism  of  the  right  kind.  Demos  of 
Australia  is  not  such  a  fool  as  to  wish  for  anarchism 
or  nihilism,  or  any  other  of  those  extreme  conditions 
to  which  the  workers  of  older  countries  have  been 
goaded;  but  he  does  see  that  capitalists  would  exploit 
him  here  as  much  as  anywhere  else,  and  the  Labour 
party  is  only  the  voice  of  Demos  asserting  his  equality 
with  every  other  Australian,  tired  or  otherwise." 
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Embarrassing  Sympathy. 


Westminster  Gazette."] 

Who   with   his  frozen   lamb   to   sell 
Straight  ran  to  wire  me  when  I  fell. 
Who  kissed* the  place  to  make  it  well? 
My    Seddon. 

Who  when  he  saw  the  stream  of  gold 
Forth  from  the  mother-country  rolled, 
Denounced   the  crime   in   accents   bold? 
My    Seddon. 


The  Scientific  Life. 

("  Before  the  breakfast  has  been  prepared,  or  after 
it  has  been  served  and  eaten,  the  housewife  should  add 
up  the  different  amounts  of  proteid,  fat,  and  carbon 
hydrate  found  in  the  foods.  The  computing  cards 
should  be  used  at  each  meal.  In  the  evening  you  can 
find  out  whether  you  have  taken  too  much  of  one  kind 
of  food  or  not  enough  of  another." — Mary  Moulton 
Smith.) 

Mother's  slow  at  figures,  but  she  always  has  to  count 
The  proteids  to  see  that  we  secure  the  right  amount. 
She  keeps  a  pad  of  paper  and  a  pencil  near  the  sink, 
And  estimates  our  victuals — all  the  things  we  eat  or 

drink. 
She  lists  our  carbon  hvdrates  and  she  scribbles  down  the 

fat, 
And  our  specific  gravity — she  always  watches  that. 


Mother's  slow  at  figures,  but  she  wants  to  do  her  best. 
She's  listened   to   the   lecturers   until   she   is   possessed 
Of  scientific  demons  and  a  regulating  card — 
And  while  she  chews  her  pencil  all  the  eggs  are  boiling 

hard. 
She  gets  bewildered  with  it,  and  she  has  to  balance  up 
And  the  coffee  is  so  sturdy  that  it  almost  cracks  the 

cup. 
Mother's  slow  at  figures — so  our  breakfast's  always  late; 
The  proteids  and  hydrates  make  the  task  for  her  too 

great. 
We  never  get  a  luncheon,  for  she  figures  on  till  noon, 
And  finds  we've  overdone   it,   and  that   almost  makes 

her  swoon. 
Mother's  tabulating   every   pennyweight   we   eat— 
Except  the  meals  we  smuggle  from  the  restaurant  down 

street. 

— "  Outlook." 


A  Sporting  Offer. 

A  publishing  house  offers  a  prize  of  £5  for  the  best 
nonsense-rhyme  advertising  one  of  its  new  books.  "Mi. 
Punch,"  having  extended  the  project  to  other  works 
and  authors,  offers  the  result  to  publishers  at  the  same 
figure. 

I. — For  a  pamphlet  on  Stratford-on-Avon. 
There  was  once  a  recluse  named  M.  C, 
Who  was  horribly  bored  by  a  Lee. 
A  pamphlet  she's  penned 
To  prove  there's  no  end 
To  the  guilt  of  a  Shakspeare  Trustee. 

II. — For  another  pamphlet  on  Stratford-on-Avon. 
There  once  was  a  Stratford  Trustee, 
Who  said,  "  Oh,  I'm  sick  of  M.  C, 

My  last  speare  I've  shaken, 

And  taken  to  Bacon — 
St.  Albans,  St.  Albans  for  me!" 

III. — For  any  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Diary  of  Sir 
M.  E.  Grant-Duff. 
Eight  volumes  of  side-splitting  stuff 
Held  the  anecdotes  penned  by  Grant-Duff. 
When  his  readers  said,   "  Lor' 
Can  he  write  any  more?" 
He  replied,  "  I  think  ten  are  enough." 

IV.— For  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Little  White  Bird/ 
By  the  wise  is  the  Little  White  Bird 
To  gauaier  songsters  preferred. 

And  though  critics  may  howl 

At  uie  sensitive  fowl 
This  edition's  the  seventy-third! 

V.— For  Wee  MacGreegor. 
There  once  was  a  lad  named  MacGreegor, 
Whose  frame  was  pronouncedly  meagre. 

Yet  the  boom  of  the  kirk 

So  prevailed,  that  his  circ- 
ulation grew  beeger  and  beeger. 
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VI. — Another.      (Price  10  franca.) 
11  y  avait  un  petit  MacGreegor, 
Qui  aimait  la  Comtesse  de  Bigorre; 

II  demanda  "  Whit  way! 

Voulez-vous  m'  epouser?" 
Elle  repondit,  "Ma  foi!    Oui,  MacGreegor!" 

VII. — For   a   new    Collection    of    Verse,    Political    and 
Otherwise,  by  the  Laureate. 
There  once  was  a  Swinford  Old  Manorman, 
A   Banjo-Byronic-piannernian. 
In  the  principal  pome 
Of  his  imminent  tome, 
He's  a  Standard-  but  far  from  a  bannennan. 

VIII.— For  a  new  edition  of  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady." 
There  was  once  a  young  Bart  named  Calmady, 
Whose  feet  were  undoubtedly  shady, 

Though  sadly  fore-shortened 

It  wasn't  important, 
For  he  married  a  beautiful  lady. 

IX.— For  an  MS.  in  a  Red  Box. 
A  parson  of  authorship  fain 
Once  sent  a  red  box  to  John  Lane. 

Lacking  name  and  address 

He  achieved  a  success, 
And  may  purchase  a  castle  in  Spain. 

X.— For  the  "  Nemesis  of  Froude." 
There  was  once  a  bad  person  named  Froude, 
Who  Veracity  strictly  eschewed. 

That  shy  lady  dwells 

At  the  bottom  of  wells 
By  Crichton  exclusively  brewed. 

XL— For  several  new  books  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
A  brindled  but  erudite  Scot 
Exclaimed,  as  he  drained  the  ink-pot, 

"  Ten  volumes  I've  written 

To-day  for  Great  Britain, 
And  twenty  for  Scotland— all  hot!" 

XII.— For  the  new  Sherlock  Holmes  Tales. 
A  knight  of  the  pen  (and  the  war), 
With  readers  like  sands  on  the  shore, 

Once  invented   a  'tec 

Who,  since  breaking  his  neck, 
Is  livelier  far  than  before. 

—London   "  Punch." 


Football  Days. 

The  football  days  have  come  again,  the  gladdest  of  the 

year; 
One  side  of  Willie's  nose  is  gone,  and  Tom  has  lost  an 

ear; 
Heaped  on  the  field,  the  players  jab,  and  punch  and 

claw  and  tear, 
They  knock  the  breath  from  those  beneath,  and  gouge 

without  a  care; 
They  break  each  other's  arms  and  legs,  and  pull  joints 

out  of  place, 
And  here  and  there  is  one  who  gets  his  teeth  kicked 

from  his  face. 

The  freshman  and  the  sophomore,  besmeared  with  grime 

and  mud, 
Go  gallantly  to  get  the  ball,   and   quit  all  bathed  in 

blood; 
The  senior  knocks  the   junior  down,  and  kicks  him  in 

the  chest, 


The  high-school  boy  is  carried  home,  and  gently  laid  at 

rest, 
While  here  and  there  a  crowded  stand  collapses  'neath 

its   weight, 
And  forty  people   gel    more  than  they  paid  for  at  the 

gate. 

O  brave,  ()  happy,  careless  days!  How  deep  the  mother's 

j»y 

What  time  she  thinks  of  all  the   things  they're  doing 

to  her  boy! 
How  proud  she  is  to  know  that  he  is  on  the  team;  how 

sweet 
His  face  appears  to  her  since  it  is  only  bloody  meat! 
With  honest  pride  she  lays  away  his  amputated  ear 
And  puts  his  eye  in  alcohol,  to  be  a  souvenir. 

— "  Chicago  Tribune." 


Caesar  at  the  Telephone 

A  writer  in  the  "  Chicago  Tribune  "  hits  off  modern 
telephone  troubles  by  a  clever  hark-back  to  the  ancients. 
He  writes: 

Flushed  with  victory,  Colonel  Julius  Caesar  left  the 
scene  of  the  battle  and  hurried  to  the  nearest  telephone 
booth. 

"  Hello,  central,"  he  said;  "  give  me  Rome." 

"  A  little  louder,  please,"  said  central. 

"  Give  me  ROME!" 

"  Stand  closer  to  the  'phone,  put  your  lips  against 
the  receiver,  and  speak  in  a  firm  tone,"  ordered  cen- 
tral. 

"  Think  I  am  going  to  climb  into  this  thing?"  asked 
Caesar;  "  you  connect  me  with  Rome  or  there'll  be  an- 
other magazine  article  provided  for  around  here,  ■with 
you  as  the  central  illustration." 

**  Here's  your  party,"  was  the  only  reply, 

'•  Hello!"  yelled  Caesar;  "  is  this  Rome?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Gimme  the  palace." 

The  connection  was  made. 

"  Hello!     Is  this  the  palace ?" 

"  Yes."  , 

"  Who   is   this?" 

•"  Horatio  Claudius,  the  messenger." 

u  Hello,  'Ratius." 

"  Hello,  who  is  speaking?" 

"  Why,  this  is  Caesar." 

"  Sneezer?" 

"No!     Caesar!" 

"  Wheezer!       I  don't  know  any  Wheezers." 

"I  said  Caesar!" 

"  Geezer?      Who  in  the  wor " 

'?  Ceesar!  C-A-E-S-A-R!  Dadgum  you!  Can't  yon 
hear  thunder?  Julius  Caesar!  Me!  It!  The  whole 
thing!  Got  it  now?  Understand  who's  yelping  to 
you?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  That  sounds  more  like  it.  Pretty  state  of  affaire 
when  I  have  to  identify  myself  every  time  I  want  to 
issue  an  order!  Nice  state  of  things,  I  must  say! 
Now,  listen " 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  We've  just  won  a  great  battle,  and  I  want  you  to 
put  a  bulletin  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  where  every- 
body can  see  it ." 
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"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Better  write   it   down   now, 
listen,  now.      Are  you  ready?" 


so   you'll  get  it   right. 


Yes,  .sire. 
Weil,  say, 
Yes,  sire; 
No.  no! 


'  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici!'  " 

I  have  it.    "  Beany,  Bidy,  Bicy.' 

*  Veni,   Nidi,  Arici!' ' 

*  Sheeny,   shiddy '  " 

Great  heavens!      Were  you  never  at  school; 


'Veni, 


Widy,  Wicy.'      I'll  go  and  tell  Mrs. 
You  haven't  got  it  at  all!       I  said 


Vidi,   Vici!'" 

**  Oh!      '  Weeny , 
1  alphurnia " 

"Here!     Wait! 
"Veni,  Vidi '" 

"  I  have  it  now.      '  Clean  eye,  cried  I '  " 

"  Now,  by  the  shade  of  Mars,  this  is  too  much !  Out 
upon  thee,  dog!  Would  that  my  fist  could  reach  thee, 
even  as  my  voice  doth!      Back  to  the  woods!" 

"  Tell  it  me  once  again,  and  I " 

'*  I'll  tell  you  to " 

Here  central  broke  in,  asking:  "  Did  you  get  your 
party?" 

Then  did  the  royal  rage  of  the  late  J.  Caesar  manifest 
itself,  and  the  telephone  building  was  scattered  over  the 
plain,  while  the  central  girls  fled,  shrieking  for  home 
and  mother. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  loyal  population  of  Rome 
must  needs  wait  until  the  slow  feet  of  a  messenger 
brought  them  tidings  of  the  glorious  victory. 


The  Worry  Cute* 

(Some  Extracts  from  our  Medical  Advice  Column.) 
[The  Family  Doctor  (as  quoted  in  last  week's  "West- 
minster Gazette  ")  says:  "When  the  symptoms  of  worry 
begin  to  manifest  themselves,  loosen  your  garments 
completely,  and  lie  down  in  the  most  restful  position 
you  can  assume.  Now  close  your  eyes  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and,  raising  your  arms,  let  them  fall  and  lie 
loosely  and  naturally  above  your  head.  Lie  thus  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  begin  to  take  deep,  long 
breaths,  as  deeply  as  possible.  Keep  this  up  for  five 
minutes,  and  you  will  then  feel  in  a  physical  condition 
to  take  up  the  mental  work  you  need  to  do."] 

Replies  to  Various  Consultants. 
"  Quarter-Day."—  iou  say   that,   a3   September  29   is 
approaching,  and  your  banking  account  is  overdrawn, 
you   are   suffering  frOm   one   of  your   periodical   fits   of 


depression.  The  treatment  is  very  simple.  When  the 
landlord  calls,  go  into  the  corner,  and  stand  on  your 
head,  letting  your  arms  fall  as  impossibly  as  possible 
on  the  ground  by  your  side.  Do  not  close  your  eyes, 
but  roll  them  wildly;  gnash  your  teeth  and  utter  blood- 
curdling groans,  while  your  breathing  apparatus  works 
ninety  to  the  minute.  Twist  your  legs  into  knots,  and 
let  your  balance  take  care  of  itself.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  staving  off  your  unwelcome  visitor  for  a 
while;  or,  at  any  rate,  you  stand  a  good  chance  of 
being  removed  to  an  establishment  where  the  attend- 
ants will  relieve  you  of  all  further  worries. 

"Young  Housewife." — When  next  the  cook  is  im- 
pertinent, or  the  meat  goes  bad,  or  things  go  wrong 
in  the  wash  and  with  the.  housekeeping  generally,  pro- 
ceed as  follows:  Take  all  hairpins  out  of  your  back- 
hair,  put  on  a  peignoir,  lie  down  on  a  fairly  soft  rug, 
face  upwards,  ana  drum  violently  with  your  heels  for 
ten  minutes  by  the  clock.  This  will  create  a  complete 
diversion  in  the  household,  and  matters  will  rearrange 
themselves  astonishingly.  After  a  few  repetitions  you 
Avill  find  that  you  have  no  staff  left  to  worry  you. 
You  will  also  be  so  busy  with  the  baby  and  other  et- 
ceteras that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  moody 
reflections. 

"  Fiancee.' — My  dear  girl,  never  mind  about  the 
colour  of  your  nose,  and  don't  be  upset  because  he  did 
not  write  to  you  twice  yesterday.  Follow  this  re- 
gime: Recline  in  the  easiest  chair  you  can  find,  inter- 
lace the  four  fingers  of  your  right  hand  with  the  cor- 
responding digits  of  the  left  hand,  and  (for  seven  and 
a-haif  minutes  exactly)  rotate  the  two  thumbs  with 
great  rapidity  and  regularity  round  each  other.  This 
will  entirely  correct  your  faulty  circulation,  and  also 
deflect  the  current  of  your  thoughts  into  less  gloomy 
channels.  Persist  "in  the  process  at  intervals  until 
cured,  or  until  the  postman  comes. 

"  Harassed  Author." — You  find  yourself  "  written 
out,"  or,  when  a  fleeting  idea  does  illuminate  your 
brain,  it  is  immediately  dissipated  by  the  pianos,  barrel- 
organs,  and  live  stock  in  your  vicinity.  I  fear  your 
case  is  hopeless;  you  might,  however,  repair  to  the 
Green  Park  if  the  weather  is  sufficiently  fine,  and  take 
a  lesson  in  repose  trom  the  different  "  Out-of-works " 
w^ose  recumbent  forms  are  dotted  over  that  romantic 
landscape.  Lie  uuwn  and  remove  your  boots,  placing 
them  under  your  head,  unbutton  your  collar  (should 
you  have  one  on),  tilt  your  billycock  over  your  face, 
and  wink  forty  times  in  succession;  you  will  then  pro- 
bably be  visited  by  an  ai  fresco  day-dream  (combined 
with  twinges  of  rheumatism),  or  else  a  peripatetic  sheep 
and  other  pastoral  adventures  will  arrive  to  distract 
you  from  your  anxieties  and  enrol  you  on  "  Mr. 
Punch's "  list  of  "cures." — London  "Punch." 


It  was,  of  course,  generally  known  that  President 
itoosevelt,  in  addition  to  his  other  attainments,  was 
also  not  inexpert  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  but  probably 
many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  writings  run 
into  a  goodly  number  of  volumes.  That  this,  however, 
is  the  case  is  apparent  from  Messrs.  Putnam's  announce- 
ment of  two  issues  of  the  President's  works — one 
edition  running  into  eight  volumes,  and  the  other  into 
fourteen. 

Mr.  Charles  Haddon  Chambers,  whose  play,"  "  The 
Golden  Silence/'  is  having  a  great  run  in  London,  is, 


says  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  an  Australian,  who  was 
born  in  Sydney  some  forty-three  years  ago.  He  had 
varied  experiences  in  New  Soutu  Wales  before  he  came 
to  London  in  1880,  trying  his  hand  at  sheep  farming  in 
the  wilds  of  that  colony,  and  pen-driving  in  the  Civil 
Service.  In  London  he  took  up  journalism,  but  fame 
and  fortune  did  not  come  to  him  until  he  had  written 
"  Captain  Swift "  for  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  he  has  a  dozen  plays  to  his  credit,  the  most 
successful  from  a  financial  point  of  view  being  "  Cap- 
tain Swift,"  "The  Idler,"  and  "The  Tyranny  of 
Tears." 
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Melb.  "Punch."]  THE  RIVAL  BOOKIES. 

Ikey  Reid:   "Ten  to  one  Protection!  'I  lay  Protection!"     Mcses  Deakin:   "Any  odds  Revenue   Tariff!" 
The  Public:   "  It's  going  to* be  a  miserable  race.    There  is   no   other   horse   in   it,    and   nobody    cares   a    cent    about 
these  two." 
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FORE    AND — 

Sergeant.  "Back  a  uttle,  Number  Fivf1 


— AFT! 

Sergeants  "  Up  a  utti.e,  N timber  Five  !  " 
(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London  "Punch.") 


I 

- 


THE  REVIEW  Of  REVIEWS. 


THE  SLEEPING  GUARDIAN. 
Mr.  B. :  "  Sh!  don't  frighten  him,  Joe,  or  you'll  wake  the  Duke  up.    Wait  till  we  get  him  into  the  wood. 


"  Westminster   Gazette."]  A  PERSPECTIVE  DIAGRAM. 

A  A  Starting   on   parallel    lines. BB  Converging. C  Converged    (Vanishing   or    Dissolution    Point). 

(Parallel   lines   converge   in   perspective.) 
[The  "Times"  says  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  moving  on  parallel  lines.] 
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"  NOTHING  TO   BE   DONE." 
Mr.  Balfour:  "  The  '  Standard  '  says  I  ought  to  muzzle  you,  but  that's  easier  said  than  done— even  if  I  wanted  to." 
["  There  must  be  no  attempt  at  the  furious  agitation  which  has  been  threatened  for  the  autumn.       Since  nothing 
as  to  be  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  anything  should  be  said." — "  Standard,"   September  15,   1903.] 


"  Westminster    Gazette."]  BETWEEN  THE  DUKE  AND  THE    DEEP  C. 

Mr.    Balfour:   "  T   wonder  whether  it  wouldn't  be  safer  for  me  to  get  up  this  tree!      I  know  that  neither  of  them 
wants  to  eat  me,  but  If  1  take  Fides  with  either,  the  other  will  want  to  settle  my  convictions  and  me  too.      Oh,  dear! 

Wby  can't  I  go  and  play  golf?" 
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The  Bear:  "  Please,  sir,  may  I  stay  a  little  while  longer' 

PICTURES  OF  RUSSIA  EVACUATING  MANCHURIA 


Russia:   "  Calm  yourselves,   gentlemen,  the  evacuation  is 
about  to  begin."] 


From   the   "  Literary  Digest."] 

THE  PLUCKED  SULTAN.  AN    UNHOLY    ALLIANCE. 

"  They're  all  wearing  my  feathers— are  they  going  to  take  Mrs.   Britannia   (to  Miss  Hellas):   "  Well!  I  am  surprised 

the  last  one  away  from  me?"  to  see  you  in  such  company!" 

Miss  Hellas:   "  Why,  he's  just  told  me  that  he's  an  old 
flame  of  yours." 

THE  BALKANS  IN  CARTOON. 
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UNRECORDED  HISTORY.       SUGGESTED  BY  "  HOLBEIN'S  ATTEMPT  TO  SWIM  THE  CHANNEL."— No.  1. 
[It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Rembrandt  also  bad  sbockingly  bad  luck  in  his  attempts  to  beat  the 

Zuyder  Zee  (shore-to-shore)  record.] 


.~~™j&. -*.«- 


M  ft- 


■Wr— <^^^S^ 


^ 


■ 


UNRECORDED  HISTORY.      SUGGESTED  BY  "  HOLBEIN'S  ATTEMPT  TO  SWIM  THE  CHANNEL.*'— No.  2. 
[Paul   Potter's   annual   attempt  to   lower   the   Rotterdam     record  by    making    twenty-five     consecutive     "  Bulls.'' 
(Contemporary   archives   draw   a   veil   over   the   painful     fact  that  he  suffered  from  a  surfeit  of   "  Magpies.    )J 
(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  London   "  Punch.") 
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CO-OPERATION    IN    DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

BY  LADY  STOUT,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


From  the  earliest  times  the  chief  factor  in  the 
march  towards  civilisation  has  been  the  specialisa- 
tion of  work  amongst  the  units  in  the  community, 
and  the  co-operation  of  these  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole.  In  the  Stone  Age,  even,  there  were 
those  who  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  tools  of  the 
time.  Every  man  naturally  chose  the  work  he 
was  best  able  to  do,  and  in  time  the  one  who  ex- 
celled became  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  had  the 
co-operation  and  help  of  others,  who  assisted  him 
with  the  construction  of  either  boats  or  dwellings. 
In  the  onward  advance  it  was  found  that  those 
who  secured  the  greatest  number  and  most  skilful 
of  helpers  were  able  to  conquer  in  the  battle  for 
existence.  Numbers  and  individual  effort,  with- 
out combination  towards  a  given  object,  must  neu- 
tralise the  effect  of  any  good  work.  The  further 
civilisation  progresses,  the  more  necessary  it  be- 
comes for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  more  comfort  and  higher  opportunities 
to  combine  their  forces  for  the  attainment  of  their 
goal.  Upon  all  sides  there  is  competition,  and 
time  is  found  to  be  too  short  to  enable  each  one 
to  acquire  even  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of 
various  and  different  mechanical  or  industrial  pur- 
suits. 

The  tremendous  leap  which  Japan  has  taken,  and 
which  has  raised  her  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
Powers,  has  been  brought  about  by  her  awakening 
to  the  recognition  of  the  power  which  lies  in  ma- 
chinery. For  centuries  she  remained  asleep,  her 
people  appearing  to  be  behind  the  modern  standard 
in  both  intellectual  culture  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits. Upon  her  awakening  she  at  once  changed 
all  the  old  methods  of  her  industries,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  combined  forces  of  machinery  and  co- 
operation of  labour,  she  immediately  secured  for 
herself  a  position  which  is  now  assured. 

Co-oper.ation  in  our  industrial  life  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  co-operation  in  our  social  life,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  retain  our  position  and  lead  in  the  advance 
to  a  higher  civilisation  than  we  have  already  at- 
tained. There  can  be  no  standing  still,  and  if 
we  cannot  supply  more  perfect  methods  of  co- 
operation to  our  social  and  domestic  life,  we  shall 
be  distanced  in  our  civilisation  by  those  nations 
which  are  already  competing  with  us.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  age  is  to  shirk  all  unpleasant  and  so- 
called  menial  work.  Amongst  a  population  where 
the  cry  of  the  unemployed  is  heard  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  the  end,  it  is  almost  impos- 


sible to  obtain  anyone  willing  to  undertake  do- 
mestic work.  Even  though  domestic  work  be- 
comes daily  more  easy,  and  almost  unlimited  lib- 
erty is  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  work,  and 
good  food  and  accommodation  are  supplied,  girls 
prefer  to  accept  lower  wages  and  more  arduous  and 
unhealthy  work  in  factories  to  entering  domestic 
service.  In  America,  attempts  have  been  made, 
with  a  measure  of  success,  to  overcome  this  mod- 
ern difficulty  by  the  establishment  of  large  hotels 
for  the  accommodation  of  families.  In  England 
there  is  a  system  of  flats,  with  one  common  kit- 
chen, which  supplies  the  families  living  in  the 
house.  These  establishments  have  been,  so  far,, 
successful,  but  the  difficulty  of  domestic  service  is 
not  overcome  as  yet.  It  is  found  that  it  is  as 
difficult  to  get  servants  to  undertake  hotel  service 
as  that  of  domestic  and  family  life.  Wages  are 
increased,  and  more  liberty  is  given,  with  the  re- 
sult that  still  more  is  demanded,  and  as  the  de- 
mand, so  far,  exceeds  the  supply  of  those  who 
can  be  persuaded  to  enter  domestic  service,  the 
problem  remains  as  far  from  solution  as  ever. 

The  demand  for  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  so  as  to  allow  of  more  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  life,  will  sooner  or  later  revolutionise 
our  present  domestic  and  social  life.  Our  public- 
school  system,  which  has  raised  the  standard  of 
education  and  increased  the  desire  for  a  larger 
measure  of  comfort  amongst  all  classes,  tends,  no 
doubt,  to  make  those  whose  hours  of  work  are  not 
limited  by  strict  lines  consider  that  they  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  The  wish  for  more  leisure,  unfor- 
tunately, is  not  always  induced  by  the  desire  for 
opportunities  of  improvement,  but  is  more  often 
the  outcome  of  discontent  and  rebellion  against 
the  restraint  of  authority.  Such  calls  forth  the 
repeated  complaint  from  wise  and  thoughtful 
people  of  the  degeneration  of  our  young  people,  as 
evidenced  by  their  want  of  reverence  and  respect 
for  authority,  and  their  indulgence  in  all  sorts  of 
frivolous  amusements. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  we  are 
at  present  in  a  transition  state,  and  suffer  from  all 
the  evils  attendant  thereto.  When  one  looks  back 
upon  the  past,  and  considers  the  harshness  and 
cruel  injustice  which  pertained  to  all  classes  of 
labour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who 
have  obtained  their  freedom  cannot  yet  make  a 
wise  and  fair  use  of  it.  The  trammels  of  past 
industrial  slavery,  though  not  now  felt,  are  still 
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remembered,  and  remain  in  the  very  blood  of  those 
who  have  suffered  for  generations,  and  who  have 
only  lately  gained  their  freedom. 

The  freedom  which  has  been  gained  they  cannot 
yet  realise,  nor  have  they  yet  learned  to  make  good 
use  of  the  leisure  which  did  not  constitute  a  part 
of  their  former  existence.  Just  as  we,  who  are 
removed  by  centuries  from  those  savage  races  who 
battled  with  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the  primeval 
forests,  feel  even  now  a  strange  and  horrible  thrill 
of  fear  course  through  our  veins  at  the  roar  of  a 
lion  or  a  tiger,  so  those  who  have  been  subjected 
to  the  hard  and  relentless  Will  of  industrial  mas- 
ters, feel  the  tremor  of  fear  and  rebellion  at  the 
least  suspicion  of  restraint  or  interference  with  the 
liberty  which  has  been  so  dearly  bought. 

When  equality  of  opportunity  has  been  securely 
established  and  the  danger  of  interference  with  in- 
dividual liberty  is  no  longer  feared,  their  labour 
as  labour  will  be  considered  in  its  true  light,  and 
those  who  are  able  to  perform  the  functions  of  do- 
mestic life  with  ability  and  skill  will  not  consider 
themselves  upon  a  low  plane  because  of  their  ser- 
vice. 

But  even  then  the  conditions  cannot  remain  as  at 
present.  In  the  rush  of  modern  life  there  is  not 
time  for  the  separate  domestic  establishments  of 
the  present,  with  their  maximum  of  labour  and 
anxiety,  and  their  minimum  of  comfort  and  time 
for  recreation.  It  is  hard  to  bring  people  to  un- 
understand  that  the  home-life  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  from  childhood,  and  which  retains  the 
halo  of  love  and  early  associations,  is  not  really 
what  it  appears  to  their  idealistic  vision  to  be. 
That  it  might  be  made  much  more  perfect  and 
more  peaceful,  without  being  in  any  way  deterior- 
ated, must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  studied 
the  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  evolution  of 
humanity.  How  this  improvement  in  domestic  life 
can  be  brought  about  without  interfering  with  the 
"home"  and  family  life  is  the  problem  which  must 
be  solved  almost  immediately,  before  the  elements 
of  disintegration,  which  are  at  work  even  now, 
make  a  complete  wreck  of  our  domestic  life. 

The  elements  of  co-operation  in  domestic  life 
are  already  in  operation  so  far  as  laundry  work 
and  sewing  are  concerned.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain 
all  the  articles  of  clothing  which  are  required  for 
a  family  in  our  drapery  establishments.  For- 
merly the  material  was  not  only  fashioned  in  the 
home,  but  was  even  spun  by  the  house-mother  or 
the  women  of  the  household.  Now,  every  article 
which  is  required  can  be  obtained  ready-made, 
and  of  good  quality  and  workmanship,  in  our 
shops. 

The  establishment  of  public  laundries  for  the 
use  of  the  workers  of  Glasgow    has  been  proved 


to  work  well,  and  has  been  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  those  who  formerly  were  unable  to  do  their 
washing  except  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, by  making  cleanliness  more  universal, 
must  have  a  more  elevating  effect  on  the  masses 
in  large  towns. 

The  further  enlargement  of  the  system  of  public 
laundries  might  be  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
classes  who  are  able  to  employ  labour.  In  such 
laundries  the  corporation  could  employ  the  labour 
of  women  who  would  otherwise  be  a  burden  upon 
the  charitable  aid  of  the  city.  Women  who  were 
unskilled  in  any  industrial  employment,  deserted 
wives,  and  widows  who  were  unable  to  obtain  pri- 
vate work,  and  who  were  in  receipt  of  aid,  could, 
with  very  little  trouble,  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
washing-machines  and  other  appliances  of  the 
laundry.  More  skilled  labour  would  have  to  be 
employed  in  the  finer  departments  of  the  work, 
such  as  shirt  dressing.  In  time  the  unskilled 
workers  would  gain  experience,  and  be  able  to  un- 
dertake this  work  also.  The  etfect  upon  the  wo- 
men employed  would  be  to  arouse  their  self-re- 
spect and  independence,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  sapped  by  the  doles  from  charitable  aid. 

If  it  were  understood  that  no  one  would  receive 
aid  who  was  physically  able  to  work,  and  the  laun- 
dries were  able  to  give  employment  to  those  in 
need— whfch,  in  time,  they  would  be,  if  the  system 
were  extended — the  crying  evils  of  our  charitable 
aid  system  would  in  great  measure  be  lessened. 
The  laundries,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
be  able  to  undertake  the  work  of  washing,  ironing, 
etc.,  at  much  less  cost  to  each  family  than  at  the 
present  time,  and  confer  an  inestimable  boon  upon 
the  over-burdened  mothers  of  large  families. 
Where  work  of  this  sort  is  done  by  co-operation, 
the  saving  in  firing,  time,  labour,  and  materials 
would  be  immense.  The  scheme  is  quite  prac- 
ticable, and  no  doubt  will  be  attempted  when  wo 
have  women  on  our  charitable  aid  boards. 

Another  way  in  which. the  waste  of  material, 
time,  and  worry  in  domestic  life  might  be  mini- 
mised would  be  by  the  establishment  of  co-opera- 
tive kitchens,  which  could  serve  meals  to  members 
of  families  in  their  own  homes.  The  difficulty  of 
serving  the  meals  in  the  proper  condition  could 
easily  be  obviated  by  delivery  by  motor  cars,  speci- 
ally constructed,  with  properly  heated  baskets, 
with  hot  water  pipes,  and  padding  all  round,  and 
separate  compartments  for  the  several  courses.  To 
make  this  scheme  successful  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  highly  trained  cooks,  or  the  desired  com- 
fort and  benefit  would  not  be  experienced. 

In  establishments  upon  this  basis,  the  hours  of 
labour  would  be  regulated,  as  in  factories,  and 
the  employes  would  have  the  desired  freedom  and 
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liberty — the  absence  of  which  at  present  makes 
those  who  would  otherwise  seek  domestic  employ- 
ment prefer  the  more  arduous  and  unwholesome 
factory  work.  If  a  scheme  upon  this  plan  were 
carried  out,  the  domestic  life  of  the  family  would 
not  be  interfered  with,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  the  health  of  the  family  and  the 
peace  of  the  household  would  be  incalculable. 
The  constant  friction  which  in  most  houses  pre- 
vails between  mistress  and  maid  (as  often  the 
fault  of  the  one  as  the  other)  and  which  is  the 
outcome  of  the  class  feeling  which  the  want  of 
personal  liberty  produces,  would  immediately  dis- 
appear. The  cook  would  then  be  upon  an  im- 
proved status,  and  many  would  recognise  the  bene- 
fit of  the  more  congenial  work,  which  would  then 
be  eagerly  sought  after. 

Another  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  and 
one  which  would  appeal  more  strongly  to  those 
who  dread  change,  even  where  they  recognise  the 
need  of  reform,  could  be  made  by  establishing  a 
system  of  visiting-cooks,  who  would  attend  private 
houses  and  cook  the  dinners,  leaving  after  they 
had  finished  their  work  for  the  day. 

The  cooking  and  laundry  work,  the  most  import- 
ant and  arduous  part  of  domestic  work,  would  thus 
be  undertaken  by  co-operation,  leaving  the  house 
work  and  nursery  work  to  be  managed  in  a  similar 
way.  Housemaids  could  be  engaged  to  attend  for 
certain  hours,  for  the  performance  of  house  work, 
and  could  leave  when  the  work  was  done. 

Under  the  present  domestic  system  the  work  is 
neither  so  well  nor  so  quickly  done  as  it  would  be 
if  it  had  to  be  done  in  limited  hours.  If  a  maid 
has  no  inducement  in  the  way  of  free  time  to  her- 
self, it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  be  smart,  or  so 
thorough  in  huer  work,  as  if  she  knew  the  time 
after  she  finished  would  be  her  own. 

In  households  where  there  are  young  children, 
the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  children  will  not  sleep  or  be  at  rest  dur- 
ing any  stated  hours,  and  the  nurse's  and  mother's 
place  is  therefore  the  one  which  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  by  any  system  of  co-operation. 
The  proper  plan  in  dealing  with  this  department 
of  domestic  work  would  be  to  have  specially- 
trained  children's  nurses,  who  could  be  drawn  from 
the  class  which  now  supplies  hospital  nurses. 

It  is  most  important  that  children  should  be 
nursed  and  trained  by  intelligent  and  educated  wo- 
men, as  many  of  the  ills  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject are  caused  by  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of 
the  women  who  have  control  of  them  in  infancy. 
In  England  there  is  an  establishment  for  the  train- 
ing of  children's  nurses,  where  they  are  as  care- 
fully trained  in  their  special  work  as  are  the  hos- 


pital nurses.  This  class  of  nurse  would  not  be 
so  disposed  to  feel  the  irksomeness  of  unlimited 
hours,  as  they  would  be  upon  a  more  equal  footing 
with  the  members  of  the  family.  In  cases  of  ill- 
ness the  mother  would  assist  in  nursing,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  nurse  has,  on  the  whole,  a 
much  easier  time  than  the  mother  of  a  family. 

Co-operation  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  light- 
ening the  toil  of  mothers  in  houses  where  the  ser- 
vices of  a  nurse  could  not,  for  financial  reasons,  be 
secured,  by  having  a  staff  of  children's  nurses  in 
connection  with  the  training  institution  who  could 
go  out  and  relieve  the  overworked  mother  for  two 
or  three  hours  a  day.  Kindergarten  schools,  which 
are  available  for  children  from  four  to  eight  years 
of  age,  help  to  reduce  the  need  of  nurses,  by  draft- 
ing off  all  the  children  except  infants  during  the 
working  hours  of  the  day. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  thought  that  these  proposals 
are  revolutionary,  but  the  problems  of  domestic 
life  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the  attempt 
to  struggle  on  upon  the  lines  which  have  been  the 
means  of  producing  constant  friction  and  class  bit- 
terness is  quite  impossible.  In  domestic  arrange- 
ments, as  in  other  matters,  we  must  march  with 
the  times,  and  make  our  domestic  life  in  touch 
with  the  other  social  developments  of  the  age. 

Domestic  half-holidays  and  eight  hours'  work  in 
homes  are  not  practicable  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. The  employers  cannot  undertake  to 
lodge,  feed,  and  do  the  work  of  their  employes  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  recreation.  Fare  and  extra  meals 
cannot  be  supplied  to  those  who  are  only  in  the 
position  of  factory  workers.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  expect  that  the  factory  owners  should 
supply  board  and  lodging  for  their  employes,  as  to 
expect  that  domestic  servants  who  have  legally 
limited  hours  of  work  should  receive  the  extra 
comforts  of  the  homes  in  which  they  work.  In 
the  present  conditions  the  employer's  house  is 
also  the  home  of  the  domestic  worker,  and  her 
conduct  and  life  must  conform  to  the  wishes  of 
those  in  authority  in  the  home,  just  as  the  chil- 
dren in  a  family  must  obey  the  rules  and  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  heads  of  the  family. 
Rebellion  cannot  be  tolerated,  nor  unlimited  lib- 
erty allowed  in  any  household,  without  producing 
the  effect  of  disorganisation  and  ultimate  chaos. 

The  effect  of  co-operation  of  all  domestic  work 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  some 
scheme  is  adopted  by  which  domestic  labour  can 
obtain  a  secure  footing  and  higher  status,  the 
sooner  shall  the  peace  of  our  homes  be  established, 
and  the  greater  will  be  our  opportunities  to  de- 
velop socially  and  intellectually  in  the  scale  of 
progress  and  civilisation. 
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MR.  MORLEY'S  "LIFE  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE/'* 


BY  W.   T.   STEAD. 


The  life  of  "  pius  ^Eneas  "  by  "  fidus  Achates." 
Emphatically  "  pius  ^Eneas,"  not  less  emphatically 
'*  fidus  Achates."  But  it  is  more  than  that.  With 
a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  Life  of  Cobden,  I 
feared  that  this  new  book  might  be  an  overgrown 
political  pamphlet,  a  cross  between  history  and 
biography.  I  close  the  book  with  pleasurable  dis- 
appointment. This  is  literature — a  book  worthy 
at  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  by  one  of  ^he 
greatest  of  English  men  of  letters. 

Pius  ^Eneas. 
Pious  .-Eneas  indeed!  We  all  knew  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  "  a  great  Christian,"  to  quote  Lord 
Salisbury,  an  intensely  religious  man,  the  real 
keeper  of  the  national  conscience,  the  lay  Arch- 
bishop of  Britain.  But  not  until  the  appearance 
of  this  book  did  we  fully  realise  how  much  Mr. 
Gladstone  regarded  himself  as  the  junior  partner 
of  the  Almighty,  and  with  what  child-like  faith 
he  attributed  the  vicissitudes  of  his  electoral  for- 
tunes to  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Creator. 
When  his  Midlothian  campaign  shattered  the 
power  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 
"  It  seemed  as  if  the  arm  of  the  Lord  had  bared 
itself  for  work  that  He  had  made  His  own."  When 
the  poll  was  declared  in  Midlothian,  he  wrote: 
"  Wonderful  and  nothing  less  has  been  the  dis- 
posing guiding  hand  of  God  in  all  this  matter." 
When  he  journeyed  southward  after  the  Election, 
we  have  the  following  entries:  "  Travelled  all 
night,  and  had  time  to  ruminate  on  the  great 
hand  of  God, 'so  evidently  displayed."  "The 
triumph  grows  and  grows;  to  God  be  the  praise." 
When  he  hears  that  Granville  and  Hartington 
threaten  to  resign  in  his  favour  he  writes:  "  Again 
I  am  stunned,  but  God  will  provide."  A  few  days 
later  when  he  started  for  London  we  have  the 
entry:  "  I  vaguely  feel  that  this  journey  is  a 
plunge  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  peace  into  an 
element  of  disturbance.  May  He  Who  has  of  late 
so  wonderfully  guided,  guide  me  still  in  the  critical 
days  to  come." 

Fidus  Achates. 
And  Mr.  Morley  is  "  fidus  Achates  "  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  gulf  which  divides  him  from  the 
religious  beliefs  of  his  hero.     In  his  introduction 

*    "The  Life  of  W.    E    Gladstone."     By  John  Moriey.     Three 
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he  touches  briefly  and  delicately  upon  the  subject. 
He  says: 

The  detailed  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  theologian, 
and  churchman  will  not  be  found  in  these  pages.  .  .  . 
No  amount  of  candour  and  good  iaith  can  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  confidence  and  ardour  of  an  adherent  in  the 
heart  of  those  t*b  whom  the  Church  stands  first. 

There  is,  however,  as  he  says,  some  trace  of 
compensation  in  this.  "  For  Churches  also  have 
their  parties,"  and  they  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Morley's 
unveiling  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Latin  and 
Greek  agree  to  leave  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the 
charge    of   the   Turkish    infidel. 

Mr.  Morley  writes  with  candour  and  sympathy, 
suppressing  nothing,  without  apology  or  regret, 
without  insistence  or  dissent.  The  pious  Chris- 
tian reading  this  book  will  not  find  a  sentence  or 
a  phrase  to  jar  upon  his  religious  susceptibilities. 
To  Mr.  Morley  the  essential  element  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's character  appeals  not  less  strongly  than  It 
did  to  Bishop  Philpotts  when  he  wrote,  "A  Chris- 
tian statesman  is  a  rare  object  of  reverence  aud 
honour,"  or  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  You  do  not  know  how  those  of  us 
regard  you;  who  feel  it  a  joy  to  live  when  a  Pre- 
mier believes  in  righteousness.  We  believe  in 
no  man's  infallibility,  but  it  is  restful  to  be  sure 
of  one  man's  integrity."  "  He,  beyond  all  other 
statesmen,"  declared  another  Nonconformist, 
"gave  us  the  impression  of  a  man  who  regarded 
politics  as  a  part  of  Christian  duty."  Mr.  Morley 
chronicles  without  a  word  such  an  entry  as  this 
from  Mr.  Gladstone's  diary  during  the  Irish 
Church  crisis:  "July  15,  1869.— This  day  I  received 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  the  assurance  that 
he  offered  mass,  and  that  many  pray  for  me,  and 
from  Mr.  Spurgeon  (as  often  from  others)  an  as- 
surance of  the  prayers  of  the  Nonconformists.  I 
think  in  these  and  other  prayers  lies  the  secret 
of  the  strength  of  body  which  has  been  given  me 
in  unusual  measure  during  this  very  trying  year." 
For  Mr.  Morley  in  these  later  years  is  more  toler- 
ant than  he  was  of  yore,  and  has  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  try  to  "  sap  a  solemn  creed  with 
solemn  sneer." 

When  .^neas  First  Met  Achates. 
Mr.   Gladstone  first  met  Mr.  Morley  one  week- 
end at  Sir  John  Lubbock's  country  seat.      Huxley 
was  there,  and  Playfair.       On  the  Sunday  after- 
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neon  the  party  walked  up  the  hill  from  High  Elms 
"  to  the  hill-top,  whence  in  his  quiet  country  vil- 
lage Darwin  was  shaking  the  world  ": 

When  we  broke  up,  watching  Mr.  Gladstone's  erect 
alert  figure  as  he  walked  away,  Darwin,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  against  the  evening  rays,  said  to 
me  111  unaffected  satisfaction,  "  What  an  honour  that 
such  a  man  should  come  to  visit  me!" 

In  his  diary,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  no  mention 
of  his  visit  to  Darwin,  but  records  that  "  He 
found  a  notable  party,  and  much  interesting  con- 
versation," and  that  he  "  could  not  help  liking  " 
one  of  the  company,  then  a  stranger  to  him. 

The  stranger  whom  he  could  not  help  liking,  in 
1877,  remained  more  or  less  a  stranger  until  the 
eventful  year  when,  with  Mr.  Morley  as  his  Chief 
Secretary,  he  took  the  famous  Home  Rule  plunge. 
From  that  day  he  became  "fidus  Achates."  In  a 
footnote  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  we  are 
glad  to  read: 

One  poor  biographic  item  perhaps  the  tolerant  reader 
Avill  not  grudge  me  leave  to  copy  from  Mr.  Gladstone's 
diary:   "October  6,  1892.— Saw    J.    Morley,    and    made 

him  envov  to .       He  is,   on  the  whole,   about   the 

best  stay  I  have."— (P.  499.) 

After  years  of  faithful  service  as  his  Home  Rule 
henchman,  Mr.  Morley  has  now  paid  the  last 
honour  to  his  illustrious  chief  by  rearing  to  his 
memory  in  these  volumes  a  monument  more  dur- 
able than  brass. 

I.— OP  THE  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 
The  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
furnished  by  Mr.  Morley  are  necessarily  confined 
to  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  are  almost 
entirely  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  bio- 
graphy. In  the  history  before  1880  we  only  glean 
a  few  scattered  allusions  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  say- 
ings, as,  for  instance,  that  he  would  never  discuss 
with  Mr.  Morley  either  De  Maistre  or  Machiavel, 
that  he  entertained  invincible  heresies  on  the  sub- 
ject of  copyright,  and  so  forth.  -But  in  the  third 
volume  the  personal  contribution  is  copious. 

The  Interest  of  the  Story. 
In  the  biography  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  reminis- 
cences of  his  childhood,  the  stories  of  his  school- 
days, the  record  of  his  life  at  the  University  are  of 
more  general  interest  to  the  general  reader  than 
the  narrative  of  his  political  adventures  prior  to 
the  year  1860.  It  is  possible  that  some  will  put 
that  date  further  forward,  a  few  may  push  it 
backward.  But  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  politi- 
cal hurly-burly  have  no  perennial  interest  for  the 
children  of  men,  excepting  for  those  who  have 
themselves  participated  in  the  struggle",  the  fierce 
raptures  of  which  find  faint  expression  in  the 
pages  of  the  historian.  The  experiences  of  the 
child,  the  boy,  and  the  man  never  cease  to  inter- 


est. The  human  charm  is  indestructible  by  time, 
while  the  purely  political  interest  evaporates  in  a 
few  years.      As  Mr.  Morley  truly  says: 

Speeches,  debates,  bills,  divisions,  motions,  and  man- 
oeuvres of  party,  like  the  manna  that  fed  the  Children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  lose  their  savour  and  power 
of  nutriment  on  the  second  clay. — (Vol.  1.  p.  2.) 

Tell  me  the  age  of  the  reader,  and  I  will  tell 
you  at  what  precise  chapter  he  will  begin  to  find 
the  political  narrative  in  this  book  of  absorbing 
interest. 

The  Three  Volumes. 

The  majority  will  find  the  tnird  volume  contains 
almost  all  the  political  narrative  that  they  will 
keenly  relish.  It  begins  in  1880,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  seventy-three  years  old.  Older  readers 
will  find  much  in  the  second  volume,  which  be- 
gins with  1860,  to  which  they  will  turn  with  curi- 
osity. But  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  at- 
tracted by  the  first  volume  will  be  comparatively 
few.  The  events  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  almost  as  much  ancient  history 
as  the  annals  of  the  Plantagenets.  We  read  them 
as  we  read  the  story  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  or 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  They 
interest  us  chiefly  because  of  their  influence  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone,  rather  than  because  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's influence  upon  them.  Those  things  hap- 
pened before  most  of  us  were  born.  But  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whom  they  shaped  and  moulded,  was 
familiar  to  all  of  us. 

The  Difficulties  of  His  Task. 
If  Mr.  Morley  found^  it  a  herculean  task  to  con- 
dense the  vital  essence  of  300,000  written  papers 
and  the  whole  political  literature  of  a  century  into 
three  volumes  of  600  or  700  pages  each,  I  find  my- 
self confronted  by  a.  not  less  arduous  task  if  I 
attempt  to  convey  to  my  readers  in  the  short 
space  of  sixteen  pages  of  this  review  some  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  wealth  of  interesting  ma- 
terial packed  away  in  Mr.  Morley's  2,000  pages.  As 
it  is,  I  can  only  glance  at,  and  touch  briefly  on, 
the  new  and  hitherto  unknown  facts  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's life  and  in  the  history  of  England,  which 
are  in  these  volumes  for  the  first  time  published. 
The  new  light  now  shed  upon  the  character  of 
the  man,  his  conception  of  life,  and  his  responsi- 
bilities to  God  and  man,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting and  permanently  useful  feature  of  the 
book.  Conditions  of  space  are,  however,  inex- 
orable, and  I  must  content  myself  with  what  I 
feel  is  a  most  inadequate  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  a  book  which  will  at  once  take  the  foremost 
place  among  the  contributions  to  the  history  of 
contemporary  England  that  have  been  made  by 
the  men  of  this  generation. 
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The  Lifted  Veil. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lived  so  much  in  the  open,  he 
wore  his  heart  so  constantly  upon  his  sleeve,  and 
played  his  great  part  under  the  blaze  of  such  bril- 
liant footlights,  that  the  eager  hunter  after  new 
and  sensational  revelations  will  find  these  volumes 
a  somewhat  barren  neld.  These  truffles  of  his- 
tory that  have  not  been  long  ago  unearthed  are 
few  and  far  between.  There  are  some,  however, 
which  will  attract  universal  attention,  especially 
those  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Mr.  Morley  has  allowed  himself  great  liberty  in 
revealing  what  are  known  as  Cabinet  secrets, 
which  no  one  is  supposed  to  reveal  until  all  the 
actors  are  dead.  That  he  has  had  full  warrant 
for  doing  so  from  the  highest  authority  is  ad- 
mitted, and  the  permission  to  remove  the  veil 
which  conceals  the  proceedings  of  Ministerial  con- 
claves from  the  public  eye  adds  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  book.  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  min- 
ister to  edification  or  to  raise  the  public  estima- 
tion of  the  character  of  Cabinets — at  least  of  those 
Cabinets  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  picture  which  Mr.  Morley  gives  of  the 
last  months  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  that  ex- 
pired in  1885  is  melancholy  indeed. 

Mr.  Money's  Style. 

Of  Mr.  Morley's  style  It  may  be  said  that  while 
it  preserves  Its  admirable  qualities  of  lucidity  and 
limpidity,  he  has  quickened  the  familiar,  senten- 
tious, stately  march  of  his  prose,  and  has  often 
arrayed  his  thought  in  a  somewhat  unaccustomed 
splendour  of  apparel.  The  diction  is  as  nervous 
and  sinewy  as  of  old,  but  at  times  there  is  a  rush, 
a  glow,  and  a  fervour  that  is  a  welcome  improve- 
ment upon  the  austere  severity  of  some  of  his 
books.  It  is  but  seldom  he  is  playful,  although 
occasionally  he  unbends  somewhat  pleasantly,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  thus  describes  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's taking  up  his  residence  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace: 

He  settled  in  the  pleasant  region  which  is  to  the 
metropolis  what  Delphi  was  to  the  habitable  earth  — 
(Vol.  1,  p.  232.) 

Now  and  then  there  is  just  a  trifle  of  strain, 
as,  for  instance,  w"hen  he  says  that  after  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1870: 

Under  the  flashing  eye  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself 
the  Nonconformist  revolt  reared  its  crest.— (Vol.  2,  p. 
305.) 

And,  again,  take  this  sentence: 

Then  one  of  those  disasters  happened  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  planetary  nations  out  of  their  pre-appointed 
orbits.      Cavour  died.— (Vol.  2,  p.  17.) 

The  only  phrase  which  jars  is  that  in  which  he 
describes  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Hawarden  after  the  fall 
of  Parneil: 


I  found  him  in  his  old  corner  in  the  "  Temple  of 
Peace."  He  was  only  half  recovered  from  a  bad  cold, 
and  looked,  in  his  worsted  jacket  and  dark  tippet  over 
his  shoulders,  and  with  his  white,  deep-furrowed  face, 
like  some  strange  Ancient  of  Days:  so  different  from 
the  man  whom  I  had  seen  off  at  King's  Cross  less  than 
a  week  before. — (Vol.  3,  p.  452.) 

Mr.  Morley  probably  was  as  momentarily  oblivi- 
ous of  the  sublime  passage  which  consecrates  the 
phrase  the  "Ancient  of  Days  "  to  the  Deity  as  was 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  heavenly  location  of  the  Land 
of  the  Leal  when  he  applied  it  to  Scotland. 

Visions  of  the  Third  Napoleon. 

In  a  few  pregnant  sentences  Mr.  Morley  makes 
the  Third  Napoleon  and  his  Court  live  before  our 
eyes.  He  speaks  of  the  French  ruler  in  1859  as 
being  "  by  strange  irony  at  once  the  sabre  of  Re- 
volution and  the  trumpet  of  Order."  And  then, 
after  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  ascendency  which 
he  commanded  in  Europe,  he  remarks:  "Yet  the 
mind  of  this  imposing  and  mysterious  potentate 
was  the  shadowy  home  of  vagrant  ideals  and  fugi- 
tive chimeras." 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Paris  in  1867,  he 
dined  at  the  Tuileries.      Even  then — 

the  fates  with  no  halting  foot  were  drawing  near.  The 
palace  was  a  heap  of  ashes,  host  and  hostess  were  for- 
lorn exiles,  before  in  no  long  span  of  time  they  met 
their  guests  again. — (Vol.  2,   p.   221.) 

Afterwards,  when  the  fates  drew  nearer  still, 
and  the  fatal  plunge  into  the  German  war  was  de- 
cided upon,  Mr.  Morley,  describing  the  Ministers 
in  Council  in  Paris,  says: 

At  the  head  of  them  all  sat,  in  misery,  a  sovereign 
reduced  by  disease  to  a  wavering  shadow  of  the  will 
and  vision  of  a  man. — (Vol.  2,  p.  329.) 

The  Unblest  Gospel  of  Machiavelli. 

There  is  another  fine  passage  in  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ley pays  the  homage  of  repulsion  to  the  master 
whose  teachings  inspired  the  Age  of  Blood  and 
Iron.  Speaking  of  the  first  visit  of  Cavour  to 
Florence  in  1860,  Mr.  Morley  says  that  in  one  spot 
in  that  famed  city,  the  centre  of  undying  beauty 
and  so  many  glories,  his  musings  might  well  have 
been  profound: 

The  tomb  of  Machiavelli,  the  champion  of  principles 
three  centuries  before  to  guide  that  armed  reformer, 
part  fox,  part  lion,  who  should  one  day  come  to  raise 
up  an  Italy  one  and  independent.  The  Florentine  sec- 
retary's orb  never  quite  sets,  and  it  was  now  rising 
to  a  lurid  ascendant  in  the  politics  of  Europe  for  a 
long  generation  to  come,  lighting  up  the  unblest  gos- 
pel that  whatever  policy  may  demand  justice  will  al- 
low.—(Vol.  2,  p.  9.) 

Machiavelli  seems  to  haunt  the  imagination  of 
Mr.  Morley  as  the  figure  of  the  fiend  that  lurked, 
hideous  and  terrible,  on  the  horizon  of  the  men  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  One  should  take  care,  he  says 
in  one  pregnant  sentence,  "  lest  in  quenching  the 
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spirit  of  Midlothian  we  leave  the  sovereign  mas- 
tery of  the  world  to  Machiavelli." — (Vol.  2,  p.  594.) 

Some  of  His  Sentences. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  sentences,  scattered  like 
Orient  pearls,  at  random  flung  about  his  pages: 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  committed  himself  to  a  policy, 
he  brought  in  Bills  to  carry  it  out.  Forecast  without  a 
Bill  is  interesting,  but  not  to  be  trusted. — (Vol.  2, 
p.  392.) 

Everybody  will  agree  that  it  was  better  to  have  a 
Minister  writing  his  own  articles  in  a  respectable  quar- 
terly than  doctoring  other  people's  articles  with  con- 
comitants from  a  reptile  fund. — (Vol.  2,  p.  346.) 

Of   Disraeli's   Budget   of   1852: 

And  the  oracular  expounder  of  mysteries  was  at  last 
gripped  bv  the  hard  realities  of  the  taxes. —  (Vol.  1, 
p.  435.) 

On  the  Alabama  Award: 

National  pride,  in  short,  was  silently  but  deeply 
stirred;  the  steady  splendour  of  the  economic  era  for 
a  season  paled  in  uncalculating  minds. — (Vol.  2,  p.  392.) 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  embarked  on  the  Home 
Rule  tack: 

Like  a  pilot  amid  wandering  icebergs,  or  in  waters 
where  familiar  buoys  had  been  taken  up  and  immemorial 
beacons  put  out,  he  scanned  the  scene  with  keen  eyes 
and  a  glass  sweeping  the  horizon  in  every  direction. — 
(Vol.  3,  p.  235.) 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Octagon,  or  Temple  of  Peace, 
at  Hawarden: 

Besjdes  being  the  bookroom  of  a  student  this  was 
still  a  far-shining  beacon  in  the  popular  eye.  If  sages, 
scholars,  heroes,  saints,  with  time's  serene  and  hallowed 
gravity,  looked  upon  him  from  their  shelves,  yet  loud 
echoes  sounded  in  his  ear  from  roaring  surges  of  an 
outer  world,  from  turbid  ebb  and  flow  of  all  the  struggle 
and  clamorous  hopes  and  half-blind  mysterious  instincts 
of  the  nations.     .    .    . 

There  a  long  and  strange  procession  flits  before  our 
eye — dreams,  "  little  bustling  passions,"  trivialities, 
floating  like  a  mvriad  motes  into  the  Octagon.— (Vol. 
2,  pp.  525-7.) 

Enough,  however,  as  to  the  form  and  manner  of 
the  book. 

II.— MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 
When  the  multifarious  contents  of  this  heavily- 
freighted  galleon  of  historical  treasure  are  over- 
hauled the  first  place  will  naturally  be  accorded 
to  the  information  now  first  published  as  to  the 
relation  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Sovereign. 

The  Position  of  the  Crown. 
This  goes  to  the  heart  of  a  question  of  intense 
and  living  interest,  the  relations  of  the  Crown  *o 
the  Democracy.  Since  the  publication  of  Sir 
Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,". 
I  know  of  no  book  which  reveals  so  much  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  in 
the  Modern  State.  I  wish  that  I  could  devote  the 
whole  "  Review  "  to  an  exposition  of  the  new  evi- 
dence which  is  here  afforded  us  of  the  soundness 


of  the  theory,  much  derided  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  Crown  in  the  Queen's  reign  almost  acquired 
in  influence  all  that  it  had  lost  in  power.  From 
first  page  to  last,  the  influence  of  the  Queen  is 
constantly  perceptible.  In  the  preface,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  shows  us  that  this  influence  was  employed  in 
other  than  Ministerial  quarters.       He  says: 

When  I  submitted  an  application  for  the  same  pur- 
pose (the  use  of  certain  documents)  to  Queen  Victoria, 
in  readily  promising  her  favourable  consideration,  the 
Queen  added  a  message  strongly  impressing  on  me  that 
the  work  I  was  about  to  undertake  should  not  be 
handled  in  the  narrow  way  of  party. — (Vol.  1,  p.  7.) 

He  has  obeyed  the  Royal  behest,  although,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  with  a  difference,  he  has  taken  good 
care  that  these  dogs  of  Tories  do  not  get  the  best 
of  it. 

Mistress  and  Man. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  to  the  Queen,  Mr. 
Morley  has  a  good  deal  to  say.  At  one  time  they 
were  very  cordial,  at  another  time  very  strained. 
Usually,  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  in  collision  with  his 
Royal  mistress,  succeeded  in  getting  his  way.  But 
he  always  had  to  reckon  with  her.  The  Crown 
was  never  absent  from  his  thoughts.  No  sub- 
editor ever  reported  more  punctiliously  to  his 
chief  the  occurrences  of  each  day  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone reported  what  happened  of  importance  to 
the  Queen.  Nor  could  any  subject  be  more  scru- 
pulously loyal  to  the  Sovereign  than  her  somewhat, 
imperious  Minister.      He  believed  in  the  Crown. 

After  Midlothian. 

The  worst  moment  for  the  Queen  in  her  re- 
lations with  Mr.  Gladstone,  although  it  was  not 
the  worst  for  him,  was  when,  after  the  General 
Election  of  1880,  she  was  compelled  to  entrust  him 
with  the  task  of  constructing  a  Ministry.  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Granville,  it  is  now  clear,  be- 
haved very  well  on  that  occasion,  and  did  not — Sir 
Wemyss  Reid  will  be  grieved  to  note — try  to  form 
a  Ministry  of  their  own.  The  t^ueen  felt  the  de- 
feat of  Lord  Beaconsrield  very  keenly.  But  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  given  much  expression 
to  her  feelings: 

She  said,  "  I  must  be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  must  fairly  say  that  there  have  been  some  expres- 
sions"— I  think  she  said  some  little  things,  which  had 
caused  her  concern  or  pain.  I  said  that  Her  Majesty's 
frankness,  so  well  known,  was  a  main  ground  of  the 
entire  reliance  of  her  Ministers  upon  her.  ...  She 
said  with  some  good-natured  archness,  "  But  you  will 
have  to  bear  the  consequences,"  to  which  I  entirely 
assented.— (Vol.  2,  p.  628.) 

And  with  that  the  matter  dropped.  But  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  told  her  that  he  proposed  to  make 
Lord  Hartington  Secretary  for  India,  she  objected. 
She  pressed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  send  him  to  the  War 
Office. 

Lord  Hartington  knew  the  War  Office,  and  she 
thought  would  make  a  good  War  Minister.    I  said  that 
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it  .seemed  to  me  in  tke  present  state  of  the  country, 
the  first  object  was  to  provide  for  the  difficulties  of 
statesmanship,  and  then  to  deal  with  those  of  adminis- 
tration.— (Vol.  2,  p.  627.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  way,  and  Lord  Hartington 
went  to  the  India  Office.  Bui  soon  afterwards  a 
reshuffling  of  portfolios  took  place,  and  the  Queen 
had  her  way. 

Revelations  "  Limited." 

Although  Mr.  Morley  tells  a  good  deal  about  the 
relations  between  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
he  is  silent — probably  perforce — upon  many  of  the 
most  serious  tussles  between  the  Sovereign  and 
her  imperious  Minister.  He  passes  over,  for  in- 
stance, with  comparatively  slight  allusion,  the 
battle  royal  between  fhem  on  the  subject  of  the 
evacuation  of  Candahar.  There  the  Queen  stood 
her  ground  to  the  last,  and  was  only  compelled  to 
give  in  by  the  personal  assurances  of  the  Whig 
Peers  that  the  Cabinet  was  absolutely  unanimous. 

When  the  Cabinet  was  unanimous  the  Queen 
was  powerless.  But  when  the  Cabinet  was  di- 
vided the  Queen  was  very  powerful. 

Two  Famous  Interventions. 

The  two  most  famous  instances  in  which  the 
Queen  intervened  in  the  interest  of  peace  were  the 
Mason  and  Slidell  despatcn  and  the  Dano-German 
war.  In  both  these  cases,  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Gladstone  fought  in  the  Cabinet  in  support  of  the 
views  of  the  Queen;  but  if  the  Queen  had  not  been 
able  to  intervene,  the  majority,  with  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell  at  their  head,  would 
have  overpowered  him.  Of  her  intervention  in 
the  Danish  question,  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote: 

For  the  first  time,  I  think,  she  takes  a  just  credit  to 
herself  for  having  influenced,  beneficially,  the  course 
of  policy  and  of  affairs  in  the  late  controversy. — (Vol. 
2,   p.   105.) 

Of  the  latter,  Mr.   Gladstone  wrote: 

Often  as  I  have  been  struck  by  the  Queen's  extra- 
ordinary integrity  of  mind — I  know  of  no  better  ex- 
pression— I  never  felt  it  more  than  on  hearing  and 
reading  a  letter  of  hers  on  Saturday  (at  the  Cabinet) 
about  the  Danish  question.  Her  determination  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  not  inwardly  to  "  sell  the  truth  " 
(this  is  Robert  Pollok),  overbears  all  prepossessions 
and  longings,  strong  as  they  are,  on  the  German  side, 
and  enables  her,  spontaneously,  to  hold  the  balance, 
it  seems  to  me,  tolerably  even. — (Vol.  2,  p.  192.) 

His  Day  of  Royal  Favour. 
In  those  days  the  Queen  regarded  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  high  favour.  He  had  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy with  her  on  the  Prince  Consort's  death  with 
such  depth  of  feeling  that  she  was  deeply  touched. 
Dean  Wellesley  wrote  to  him: 

Of  all  her  Ministers  she  seemed  to  me  to  think  that 
you  had  most  entered  into  her  sorrows,  and  she  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  had  parted 
from  her. 


"  The  Queen  thanked  him,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  in  a 
letter  of  passionate  desolation  too  sacred  in  the  anguish 
of  its  emotion  to  be  printed  here." — (Vol.  2,  p.  89.) 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  first  undertook  to  lead  the 
House  of  Commons  she  was  quick  to  encourage 
him  by  words  of  praise.      She  wrote: 

The  Queen  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  her  gratification  at  the  accounts  she  hears 
from  all  sides  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has 
commenced  his  leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons. — 
(Vol.  2,  p.  157.) 

The  First  Rift  in  the  Lute. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook  to  disestablish 
the  Irish  Church  he  found  no  support,  but  rather 
strong  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  He 
wrote  her  twelve  quarto  pages,  containing  such  an 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  meas- 
ure that  in  her  despair  she  had  to  send  it  to  an- 
other person  for  it  to  be  condenseu  into  intelligible 
brevity.  But  when  the  crisis  came  the  Queen  exer- 
ted herself  in  right  true  yeoman  fashion  to  effect 
a  compromise,  as  is  already  known  from  the  life 
of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  She  had 
less  objection  to  his  Irish  Land  Bill,  although  she 
did  not  love  it  enough  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
opening  Parliament  in  person  in  order  to  help  it 
forward.  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  her  in  vain. 
Ireland,  he  told  her, — 

I  call  the  only  real  danger  of  the  noble  Empire  of  the 
Queen.  I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  before  her  in 
one  shape  or  another  my  humble  advice  that  she  should, 
if  able,  open  Parliament.— (Vol.  2,  p.  293.) 

The  First  Breach. 

Worse  even  than  the  difference  about  the  Irish 
Church  was  that  about  the  reform  of  the  Army  in 
1871.      Mr.  Morley  says: 

The  Queen  had  doubted  the  policy  of  disestablishing 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  but  to  disestablish  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief came  closer  home,  and  was  disliked  as 
an  invasion  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  occupant  of 
the  throne.  This  view  was  rather  firmly  pressed,  and 
it  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  difficulties — always  to  him 
extremely  painful,  perhaps  more  painful  than  any  other 
— that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  upon  in  his  long 
career  to  overcome. — (Vol.  2,  p.  360.) 

About  the  abolition  of  purchase  by  Royal  War- 
rant, Mr.  Morley  says: 

The  Queen  made  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  signing  the 
warrant  after  the  case  had  been  explained. — (Vol.  2, 
p.  363.) 

The  Case  of  General  Gordon. 

Of  the  500  or  600  holographs  from  the  Queen 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Peace  at  Hawarden, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  left  as  an  heirloom  to  his  de- 
scendants, only  a  few  are  quoted.  But  among  them 
there  is  the  famous  telegram  en  clair  which  the 
Queen  sent  to  Lord  Hartington,  on  hearing  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Gordon,  in  which  she  said 
it  was  too  fearful  to  consider  that  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum might  have  been  prevented  and  many  pre- 
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cious  lives  saved  by  earlier  action.  We  read, 
also,  that  after  Gordon's  death  the  Queen  was 
rather  vehement  against  evacuating  the  Soudan, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  seriously  affect 
our  position  in  India: 

The  Queen  has  throughout  made  a  great  point  that 
the  fullest  powers  should  be  granted  to  those  on  the 
spot,  both  Wolseley  and  Baring  having  been  selected 
bv  the -Government  for  the  offices  they  held. —  (Vol.  3, 
p.  179.) 

The  controversy  raised  by  this  question  led  the 
Queen  to  write  pretty  tartly,  invoking  the  memory 
—of  all  Ministers  in  the  world— of  Lord  North! 
Mr.    Gladstone,    in    replying,    said: 

You  state  to  me  that  Lord  North  never  flinched  from 
hi^  task  till  it  became  hopeless,  that  he  then  resigned 
office,  but  did  not  change  his  opinions  to  suit  the 
popular  cry.  The  implied  contrast  to  be  drawn  with 
the  present  is  obvious. — (Vol.  3,  p.  181.) 

The  Recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

The  vexed  question  of  the  recall  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  was  another  matter  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  trouble  with  the  Queen.  The  universal  ex- 
pectation that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  would  be  at  once 
recalled  was  disappointed.  The  reason  why  Mr. 
Gladstone  disappointed  his  Radical  supporters  was 
"  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Queen  for  the  High 
Commissioner.  The  Royal  prepossessions  not- 
withstanding," says  Mr.  Morley,  the  Cabinet  de- 
termined to  recall  him.  "  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
therefore,"  he  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "  the  painful 
duty  of  submitting  to  Your  Majesty,  on  behalf  of 
tne  Cabinet,  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  cyphered  tele- 
gram of  recall  "  (vol.  3,  p.  24). 

Radicals  in  the  Cabinet. 

When  the  Ministry  was  reconstructed  in  1882 
the  Queen  took  decided  objection  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  admission  to  the  Cabinet.  This  was  three 
years  before  that  politician  ceased  to  be  eligible 
for  Cabinet  post.  The  Queen's  objection  appears 
to  have  been  based  upon  his  speeches  on  the  cost 
of  the  Crown,  and  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  Morley  not 
obscurely  hints,  was  not  disposed  to  tolerate  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, on  account  of  his  speeches  about  Ransom. 
Mr.  Gladstone  "  argued  her  views  with  modera- 
tion, and  appealed  to  the  Queen's  sense  of  cour- 
tesy." Among  the  reasons  which  he  brought  for- 
ward to  recommend  his  new  Ministers  was  the  fact 
that  the  Cabinet  might  be  deemed  less  pacific  now 
than  it  was  at  its  first  formation!  (lb.,  p.  101). 
Mr.  Gladstone  assured  the.  Queen  that,  although 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  yet— like  Mr.  Bright- 
undergone  the  mollifying  influence  of  age  and  ex- 
perience, his  leanings  on  foreign  policy  would  be 
far  more  acceptable  to  Her  Majesty  than  those  of 
Mr.  Bright.      Mr.  Morley  says: 


All  contention  on  personal  points  was  a  severe  trial 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  any  conflict  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Queen  tried  him  most  of  all.  Mr.  Gladstone  him- 
self wrote  in  his  diary:  "  Audience  of  Her  Majesty  at  3. 
Most  difficult  ground;  but,  aided  by  her  beautiful  man- 
ners, we  got  over  it  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected."—(lb.,   p.    100.) 

The  lot  of  a  Prime  Minister  is  evidently  not  an 
easy  one.  The  public  only  sees  his  public  bur- 
dens. But  it  is  probable  that  the  composing  of 
differences  in  the  Cabinet,  and  in  .conducting  epis- 
tolary polemics  with  the  Sovereign  consume  quite 
as  much  of  his  vital  energies. 

The  Queen  as  Peacemaker. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gladstone  never  wavered  in 
his  profound  belief  as  to  the  value  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Constitution.  *  When  the  collision  took 
place  between  Lords  and  Commons  about  the 
County  Franchise  and  Redistribution  of  Seats  the 
Queen  once  more  displayed  her  admirable  quali- 
ties of  tact  and  common  sense.  The  settlement 
finally  arrived  at  was  due  more  to  her  than  to 
anyone  else.  She  brought  Liberals  and  Tories 
into  line,  and  to  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  her 
"  well-timed  efforts  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation "  he  accords  a  generous  meed  of  praise.  He 
said  when  the  quarrel  was  settled: 

His  first  duty  was  to  tender  his  grateful  thanks  to 
"  your  Majesty  for  the  wise,  gracious,  and  steady  in- 
fluence on  your  Majesty's  part,  which  has  so  powerfully 
contributed  to  bring  about  this  accommodation,  and  to 
avert  a  serious  crisis  of  affairs." — (lb.,  p.  138.) 

The  Queen  promptly  replied,  "  I  gladly  and 
thankfully  return  your  telegrams.  To  be  able  to 
be  of  use  is  all  I  care  to  live  for  now  "  (lb.,  p.  139). 
"  The  Queen,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  was  in  high  good 
humour,  as  she  had  a  right  to  be."  If  so,  Mr. 
Morley  might  surely  have  spared  us  the  sneer  at 
the  obsequious  phrase-maker,  who  described  the 
Queen  as  "  standing  sentry  over  the  Empire."  It 
will  seem  to  most  readers  that  on  his  own  showing 
that  is  exactly  what  she  did. 

The  Queen  and  Egypt. 

The  Queen  wanted  England  to  have  exclusive 
control  of  Egypt.  In  this  she  was  opposed  stoutly 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet.  But  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fought  for  the  Queen,  and  we  are 
in  Egypt  to  this  day.  In  opposing  the  Queen,  Mr. 
Morley  admits  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game.  He  and 
Lord  Granville  rejected,  on  June  25,  1882,  the  Sul- 
tan's offer  of  an  exclusive  British  control  without 
consulting  the  Cabinet.       Mr.  Morley  says: 

The  Queen,  anxious  for  an  undivided  English  control 
at  any  price,  complained  that  the  question  was  settled 
without  reference  to  the  Cabinet,  and  here  the  Queen 
was  clearly  not  wrong  on  doctrines  of  Cabinet  authority 
and  Cabinet  responsibility  that  were  usually  held  by 
nobodv  more  stronglv  than  bv  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self.—(lb.,   p.   80.) 
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Choosing  an  Archbishop. 
On  another  matter  in  which  the  Queen  and  her 
Minister  were  at  variance,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
guilty  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  manoeuvre.  When 
Archbishop  Tait  died,  he  said  on  his  deathbed  that 
the  best  man  to  succeed  him  was  Harold  Browne, 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Queen  was  strong 
in  the  same  sense.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was 
seventy-three,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
bishop  who  was  seventy-one  was  too  old  to  be 
Primate.  He  ransacked  history  and  discovered 
that  no  Primate  since  Juxon  had  ever  ascended 
the  chair  of  St.  Augustine  after  he  was  seventy. 
So  he  ruled  out  Harold  Browne,  and  appointed 
Benson — a  Tory — against  the  Queen's  wishes.  But 
Harold  Browne,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  pointed  out 
that  when  Longley  was  appointed  Mr.  Gladstone 
urged  Palmerston  to  appoint  Sumner,  who  was 
then  seventy-two!  The  Primacy,  it  may  be  noted 
in  passing,  was  not  offered  to  Dean  Church. 

Her  "Armed  Neutrality." 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  Queen  was 
against  Home  Rule.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
office  in  1886  she  sent  him  word  that  "  She  hopes 
there  would  not  be  any  separation  in  the  Cabinet." 
44  I  am  bound  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that 
at  Osborne,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  the 
Queen  was  frank  and  free,  and  showed  none  of  the 
'  armed  neutrality  '  which  as  far  as  I  know  has  been  the 
best  definition  of  her  attitude  in  the  more  recent  years 
towards  a  Liberal  Minister." — (lb.,  p.  291.) 

A  curious,  and  hitherto  unknown,  instance  of 
the  Queen's  interference  with  the  action  of  the 
Prime  Minister  took  place  in  1886.  Mr.  Morley, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Campaign  throughout 
the  country  at  the  General  Election  of  1886,  says: 

The  Queen,  who  had  never  relished  these  oratorical 
crusades,  whether  he  was  in  opposition  or  in  office,  did 
not  approve  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  address- 
ing meetings  outside  of  his  own  constituency. — (lb., 
p.  344.) 

Her  Hostility  to  Home  Rule. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  final  audience  with 
the  Queen  after  his  defeat  in  1886  the  old  lady 
was  in  good  spirits — "her  manners  altogether 
pleasant."  '  "  Since  1874,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  "her 
mind  and  opinions  have  been  seriously  warped, 
and  I  respect  her  for  her  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
anything  which  could  have  seemed  to  indicate 
a  desire  on  her  part  to  claim  anything  in  com- 
mon with  me.  ...  On  the  following  day  she 
wrote  a  letter  making  it  evident  that  so  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned  s"he  could  not  trust  herself 
to  say  what  she  wanted  to  say"  (lb.,  p.  348). 
What  she  said  or  what  she  thought  when  he  came 
back  again  in  1893  at  the  head  of  a  new  majority 
is  not  recorded.  When  a  year  later  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  she  did  not  ask  him  any  question 
as  to  who  should  be  his  successor.      In  her  last 


letter  to  him,  on  March  3,  1894,  she  told  him, 
kindly  enough,  that  "  she  thinks  that,  after  so 
many  years  of  arduous  labour  and  responsibility, 
he  is  right  in"  wishing  to  be  relieved,  at  his  age, 
of  these,  arduous  duties.  And  she  trusts  he  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  peace  and  quiet  with  his  excel- 
lent and  devoted  wife  in  health  and  happiness,  and 
that  his  eyesight  may  improve"  (lb.,  p.  515). 

He  Refuses  an  Earldom. 

The  Queen  offered  Mr.  Gladstone  a  peerage  in 
1874,  pressed  it  upon  him  again  in  1883,  then  a 
third  time  in  1885  wrote  him  a  letter  offering  him 
an  earldom.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused,  but  in  1885 
he  wrote: 

'•  It  would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  describe  the  feel- 
ings with  which  he  has  read  your  Majesty's  generous, 
most  generous  letter.  He  prizes  every  word  of  it,  for 
he  is  fully  alive  to  all  the  circumstances  which  give  it 
value.  It  will  be  a  precious  possession  to  him  and  to 
his  children  after  hnn.  All  that  could  recommend  an 
earidom  to  him  is  already  given." — (Vol.  3,  p.  209.) 

In  1893  the  Queen  said  she  would  renew  her 
offer,  but  did  not,  as  she  knew  he  would  refuse. 

Mr.  Morley  says: 

My  readers  have  had  opportunity  enough  of  judging 
Mr.  Gladstone's  estimate  of  the  Queen's  shrewdness, 
simplicity,  and  high  manners.  Above  all  he  constantly 
said  how  warmly  he  recognised  her  sincerity,  frankness, 
straightforwardness  and  love  of  truth. 

But  the  Queen  dreaded  and  disdained  enthusi- 
asm. "  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  that  occupied  so 
much  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  her  sympathies  with 
his  long  and  vigorous  endeavour  notoriously  stood 
at  zero." 

III.— FROM  BULGARIA  TO  MIDLOTHIAN. 

I  turned  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  to  the 
chapter  on  what  seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  the 
supreme  and  culminating  point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career.  The  heroic  and  forlorn  hope  which  he 
headed  in  the  Home  Rule  cause  naturally  appeals 
more  to  Mr.  Morley  than  the  magnificent,  and  on 
the  whole  the  successful,  attack  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  on  the  Turkish  Alliance.  But  the 
story  of  the  great  campaign  which  began  with 
the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian 
horrors  and  culminated  in  the  ever-memorable 
Midlothian  campaign,  is  told  by  Mr.  Morley  with 
verve  and  sympathetic  appreciation. 

What  Started  Mr.  Gladstone? 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  know,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  that  but  for 
the  efforts  of  the  faithful  few  who  bestirred  them- 
selves in  getting  up  atrocity  meetings  in  August, 
his  famous  pamphlet  on  the  Bulgarian  horrors 
might  never  have  been  written.      He  wrote: 

"  I  went  into  the  country,  and  had  mentally  post- 
poned all  further  action  to  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,   when   I  learned  from  the  announcement   of   a 
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popular   meeting   to    be   held    in    Hyde    Park    that    the 
question  was  alive." 

This  was  not  the  only  cause  that  spurred  him  to 
action.  At  the  same  time  that  news  of  contem- 
plated indignation  meetings  began  pouring  into 
Hawarden,  Mr.  Gladstone  received  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  and  piteous  appeals  which  a  broken- 
hearted woman  ever  addressed  to  one  of  the  most 
chivalrous  of  men.  About  the  share  which  Ma- 
dame Novikoff  had  in  prompting  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
the  action  which,  as  he  said,  made  him  leader 
again,  whether  he  would  or  no,  Mr.  Morley  is  si- 
lent. He  refers  to  Madame  Novikoff  as  a  "  Rus- 
sian lady  who  at  this  time  began  to  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  important 
men,  with  much  influence  on  the  opinions  of  many 
other  people"  (vol.  2,  p.  557),  and  in  a  footnote 
he  adds:  "  The  story  of  the  heroic  death  of  Colonel 
Kireeff,  her  brother,  was  vividly  told  by  Kinglake 
in  the  introduction  to  the  cabinet  edition  of  his 
1  Invasion  of  the  Crimea.'  This  episode  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  helped  to  intensify  Mr. 
Gladstone's  feeling  on  the  issues  of  the  Eastern 
war." 

Madame  Novikoff. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  this  episode  which 
led  Madame  Novikoff  to  make  a  direct  personal 
appeal  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  she  had  met  some 
time  before.  It  was  always  assumed  among  the 
inner  circle  that  the  Bulgarian  pamphlet  was  writ- 
ten as  his  reply  to  her  appeal.  The  pamphlet  was 
sent  to  her  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  answer  to  her 
letter,  and  from  that  time  on  till  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  Mr.  Glaastone  kept  up  the  closest  po- 
litical and  personal  intimacy  with  the  lady  whom 
Kinglake  used  to  describe  as  his  Russian  Egeria. 
How  close,  how  confidential,  were  their  relations, 
we  are  afforded  a  few  glimpses  in  the  three  let- 
ters quoted  by  Mr.  Morley  as  having  been  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Madame  Novikoff; 
still  more  in  two  others,  from  which  extracts  are 
given,  without  any  allusion  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  addressed  to  Madame  Novikoff. 

The  Atrocity  Agitation. 

Of  the  famous  pamphlet,  Mr.  Morley  says:  "The 
tract  beats  with  a  sustained  pulse  and  passion  that 
recalls  Burke's  letters  on  the  Regicide  Peace." 
(vol.  2,  p.  553).  And  he  remarks  very  truly  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Blackheath  was  "  the 
very  spirit  of  Milton's  imperishable  sonnet  upon 
the  late  massacre  in  Piedmont." 

It  is  pleasant  to  one  reader,  at  least,  to  find  Mr. 
Gladstone's  delighted  appreciation  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  atrocity  pot  was  kept  boiling  in  the 
North  Country.  In  October,  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Granville  he  found  little  indication  of  public  sen- 


timent in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;   but  when  he 
crossed  the  Tees: 

At  every  moment  I  have  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  maintaining  any  show  of  privacy,  and  avoiding  strong 
manifestations.  I  never  saw  such  keen  exhibitions  of 
the  popular  feeling  appearing  so  to  pervade  all  ranks 
and  places.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
the  Northerners,  with  their  strong  character  and  deep 
emotions. — (Vol.  2,  p.  556.) 

On  returning  to  Hawarden  he  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Madame  Novikoff,  with  a  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  upper  ten  thousand  and  the  metropolitan 
Press,  which  was  in  the  main  representative  of 
their  ideas  and  opinions. 

"  From  this  body,"  he  told  her,  "  there  has  never 
on  any  occasion  within  my  memory  proceeded  the 
impulse  that  has  prompted  and  finally  achieved 
any  of  the  great  measures  which  in  the  last  half- 
century  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  fame  and 
happiness  of  England." 

At  St.  James'  Hall. 
In  December,  Madame  Novikoff  had  the  delight 
of  hearing  him  deliver  his  famous  St.  James'  Hall 
oration,  and  after  the  meeting  the  still  greater 
pleasure  of  being  escorted  to  her  hotel  by  the 
hero  of  the  occasion,  for  whom  a  whole  roomfuL 
of  ambassadors  and  notabilities  were  kept  waiting 
dinner.  "  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  oa 
his  belated  appearance  in  the  party;  "  I  am  late, 
but  I  have  been  seeing  Madame  NOvikoff  home." 
And  the  assembled  diplomatists  recognised  that 
the  excuse  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  Lord  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  those  days — eighteen  months 
'before  the  fatal  Congress  of  Berlin  that  re-en- 
slaved Macedonia — believed  in  Lord  Salisbury. 
When  that  nobleman  was  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  Mr- 
Gladstone  sent  to  Madame  Novikoff  the  follow- 
ing admirable  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister: 

I  think  it  right  at  once  to  give  you  my  opinion  of 
Lord  Salisbury,  whom  I  know  pretty  well  in  private. 
He  has  little  foreign  or  Eastern  knowledge,  and  little 
craft;  he  is  very  remarkably  clever,  of  unsure  judg- 
ment, but  is  above  anything  mean;  has  no  Disraelite 
prejudices;  keeps  a  conscience,  and  has  plenty  of  man- 
hood and  character.  In  a-  word,  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Salisbury  to  Constantinople  is  the  best  thing  the 
Government  have  yet  done  in  the  Eastern  Question.-^ 
(lb.,  p.  560.) 

His  Correspondence  with  Madame  Novikoff". 
The  war  broke  out.  At  every  stage  of  that  tre-- 
mendous  struggle  Mr.  Gladstone  kept  Madame. 
Novikoff  posted  as  to  the  situation  in  England.  If- 
he  had  been  Foreign  Minister  and  she  the  Tsar, 
he  could  not  have  been  more  careful  to  answer 
every  question  she  asked  or  to  keep  her  posted,; 
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as  to  the  current  of  affairs  in  England.  He  freely 
denounced  the  conduct  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ad- 
ministration, whose  action  he  declared  was  the 
most  deplorable  chapter  of  our  foreign  policy  since 
the  peace  of  1815. 

The  Jingo  mob  broke  Mr.  Gladstone's  windows 
in  the  early  months  of  1878.  In  midsummer  the 
City  and  Pall  Mall  went  delirious  over  that  "  Peace 
with  Honour  " — which  is  now  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  infamous  jobs  of  modern  times — con- 
sisting as  it  did  chiefly  of  the  filching  of  Cyprus 
and  the  re-enslavement  of  Macedonia.  But  in 
November  of  that  year  Mr.  Gladstone  saw  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  He  wrote  to  Madame  Novi- 
koff  on  November  1:  "  My  opinion  is  that  this 
Government  is  moving  to  its  doom,  and  I  hope  the 
day  of  Lord  Granville's  succession  may  be  within 
a  twelvemonth.  It  is  not  to  be  desired  that  this 
should  take  place  at  once.  The  people  want  a 
little  more  experience  of  Beaconsfield  Toryism." — 
(lb.,  p.  583.) 

They  got  it  in  the  Afghan  and  Zulu  Wars.  And 
then  came  the  crowning  triumph  of  Midlothian. 

The  Midlothian  Campaign. 

Mr.  Morley,  replying  to  the  hypercriticism  of 
those  who  carp  at  the  series  of  marvellous  ora- 
tions by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  hewed  Beaconsfield- 
ism  to  the  ground,  nobly  vindicates  the  Midlothian 
campaign  in  the  following  passage  of  genuine  elo- 
quence: 

In  a  Word  it  Was  a  man — a  man  impressing  himself 
upon  the  kindled  throngs  by  the  depth  of  his  vision,  by 
the  power  of  his  stroke.  Physical  resources  had  much 
to  do  with  the  effect;  his  overflowing  vivacity,  the  fine 
voice  and  flashing  eye,  and  a  whole  frame  in  free,  cease- 
less, natural  and  spontaneous  motion.  So  he  bore  his 
hearers  through  long  chains  of  strenuous  periods,  call- 
ing up  by  the  marvellous  transformations  of  his  mien  a 
strange  succession  of  images — as  if  he  were  now  a  keen 
hunter,  now  some  eager  bird  of  prey,  now  a  charioteer 
of  fiery  steeds  kept  well  in  hand,  and  now  and  again  we 
seemed  to  hear  the  pity  or  dark  wrath  of  a  prophet, 
with  the  mighty  rushing  wind  and  the  fire  running 
along  the  ground.  All  this  was  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
Midlothian.  To  think  of  the  campaign  without  the 
scene,  is  as  who  should  read  a  play  by  candle-light 
among  the  ghosts  of  an  empty  theatre.— (lb.,  p.  593.) 

How  the  Victory  was  Received. 

All  the  world  knows  the  result.  But  it  is  not 
so  well  known  how  it  affected  the  two  great  lead- 
ers in  the  fray.  Mr.  Morley  tells  us  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield: 

From  one  in  confidential  relations  with  him,  and  who 
saw  much  of  him  at  this  moment,  1  have  heard  that  the 
fallen  Minister,  who  had  counted  on  a  very  different 
result,  now  faced  the  ruin  of  his  government,  the  end 
of  his  career,  and  the  overwhelming  triumph  of  his 
antagonist,  with  an  unclouded  serenity  and  a  greatness 
of  mind  worthy  of  a  man  who  had  known  high  fortunes 
and  filled  to  the  full  the  measure  of  his  gifts  and  his 
ambitions. — (lb.,  p.  612.) 


Mr.  Gladstone  himself  chronicled  his  own  senti- 
ment in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll: 

April  12,  1880. — All  our  heads  are  still  in  a  whirl  from- 
the  great  events  of  the  last  fortnight,  which  have  given- 
joy,  I  am  convinced,  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
civilised  world.  The  downfall  of  Beaconsfieldism  is  like 
the  vanishing  of  some  vast  magnificent  castle  in  an- 
Italian  romance.  It  is  too  big,  however,  to  be  taken- 
in  all  at  once. — (lb.,  p.  615.) 

It  was  the  culminating  point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's- 
triumphant  career.  After  Midlothian  came  bit- 
ter disillusion,  a  long  series  of  disappointments,, 
and  ultimate  defeat. 

IV.— BOYHOOD   AND  YOUTH. 

In  his  old  age,  after  his  last  retirement,  Mr.. 
Gladstone  jotted  down  many  reminiscences  of  past 
years.  He  speaks  much  more  warmly  of  his- 
father  than  of  his  mother,  although  to  her,  also,, 
he  pays  a  warm  filial  tribute.  Of  his  father  he 
wrote:  "None  but  his  children  can  know  what 
torrents  of  tenderness  flowed  from  his  heart."' 
His  account  of  his  childhood  is  interesting. 

His  Childhood. 

The  boy  hardly  appears  to  have  been,  in  his  caser 
the  father  of  the  man.      He  says: 

I  have  no  recollection  of  being  a  loving  or  a  winning 
child;  or  an  earnest,  or  diligent,  or  knowledge-loving 
child.  I  was  not  a  devotional  child.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  early  love  for  the  House  of  God  and  for 
divine  service.— (Vol.  1,  p.  13.) 

If  I  was  not  a  bad  boy,  I  think  that  I  Avas  a  boy  with 
a  great  absence  of  goodness.  I  received,  unless  my 
memory  deceives  me,  very  little  benefit  from  teaching, 
(lb.,   p.   U.) 

I  went  to  Eton  in  1821,  after  a  pretty  long  spell  in  a 
very  middling  state  of  preparation,  and  wholly  without 
any  knowledge  or  other  enthusiasm,  unless  it  was  the 
priggish  love  of  argument  which  I  had  begun  to  de- 
velop.-(Ib.,  p.  15.) 

Developed  probably  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
John  Gladstone's  habit  to  discuss  all  sorts  of  questions 
with    his    children,    and    nothing    was    ever    taken    for 
granted  between  him  and  his  sons.— (lb.,  p.  19.) 

He  used  to  teach  pretty  regularly  on  Sundays 
in  the  Sunday-school  built  by  his  father  near  the 
Primrose  Bridge. 

At  Eton. 

At  Eton,  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  in  those  days  "  the 
actual  teaching  of  Christianity  was  all  but  dead." 
Mr.  Morley  remarks  that 

the  ancient  and  pious  munificence  of  Henry  VI.  now 
inspired  a  scene  that  was  essentially  little  better  than 
pagan  modified  by  an  official  Church  of  England  var- 
nish,     (lb.,  p.  28.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  schoolboy  showed  no  trace 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  statesman.      He  says: 

I  had  read  Froissart  and  Hume  with  Smollett,  but 
only  of  the  battles,  and  always  skipping  when  I  came 
to  the  sections  headed  "A  Parliament."— (lb.,  p.  29.) 
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At  first,  "  I  remained  stagnant,  without  heart 
or  hope."  A  change  arrived  when  he  was  thir- 
teen. * 

He  Wakes  Up. 

Hawtrey  became  his  teacher,  and  he  started 
studying  in  earnest.  He  wrote  long  letters  home, 
read  copiously,  began  to  make  speeches,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  "Eton  Miscellany,"  of  which  he  was 
joint  editor  with  G.  Selwyn.  He  left  Eton  in 
1827,  when  he  was  eighteen.  In  1828  he  entered 
Christchurch,  Oxford.      Mr.  Morley  says: 

Toryism  of  a  stolid  clownish  type  still  held  the 
thrones  of  collegiate  power.  Yet  the  eye  of  an  imagina- 
tive scholar,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  grey  walls,  reared  by 
piety,  munificence,  and  love  of  learning  in  a  far-off  time, 
might  well  discern  behind  an  unattractive  screen  of 
academic  sloth,  the  venerable  past,  not  dim  and  cold, 
but  in  its  traditions  rich,  nourishing,  and  alive.  It  is 
from  Gladstone's  introduction  into  this  enchanted  and 
inspiring  world  that  we  recognise  the  beginning  of  the 
wonderful  course  that  was  to  show  bow  great  a  thing 
the  life  of  a  man  may  be  made. — (lb.,  p.  48.) 

At  Oxford. 
At  first  at  Oxford  he  took  his  studies  pretty 
easily  for  eighteen  months.  He  was  in  those  days 
a  fervent  Evangelical.  An  entry  in  his  diary 
(April  25,  1830)  says  Mr.  Morley,  is  a  sentence 
that  reveals  what  was  in  Mr.  Gladstone  the  nour- 
ishing principle  of  growth: 

In  practice  the  great  end  is  that  the  love  of  God  may 
become  the  habit  of  my  soul,  and  particularly  these 
things  are  to  be  sought: — 1.  The  spirit  of  love.  2.  Of 
self-sacrifice.  3.  Of  purity.  4.  Of  energy. — (lb.,  p. 
52.) 

In  all  his  letters  in  the  period  from  Eton  to  the  end 
of  Oxford,  and  later  (says  Mr.  Morley),  a  language  noble 
and  exalted  even  in  these  youthful  days  is  not  seldom 
copiously  streaked  with  a  vein  that,  to  eyes  not  trained 
to  evangelical  light  and  to  minds  not  tolerant  of  the  ex- 
pansion that  comes  to  religious  natures  in  the  days  of 
adolescence,  may  seem  unpleasantly  strained  and  ex- 
cessive. The  fashion  of  such  words  undergoes  trans- 
figuration as  the  epochs  pass.  Yet  in  all  their  fashions, 
even  the  crudest,  they  deserve  much  tenderness. — (lb., 
p.  56.) 

Proposes  to  Enter  the  Church. 
He  was  brilliantly  successful  as  a  student,  tak- 
ing a  double  first,  but  his  mind  turned  towards 
the  Christian  ministry.       He  wrote  to  his  father 
in  1832: 

I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  that  in  spite  of  other 
longings  which  I  often  feel,  my  heart  is  prepared  to 
yield  other  hopes  and  other  desires  for  this — of  being 
permitted  to  be  the  humblest  of  those  who  may  be  com- 
missioned to  set  before  the  eyes  of  man,  still  great  even 
in  his  ruins,  the  magnificence  and  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tian truth.— (Vol.  1,  p.  83.) 

Politics,  however,  he  admitted,  were  "  fascin- 
ating, too  fascinating."  With  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  diary  at  the  end  of  1831.  we  may 
close  these  quotations  from  the  story  of  his  life 
at  Oxford: 


One  conclusion  theoretically  has  been  much  on  my 
mind— it  is  the  increased  importance  and  necessity  and 
benefit  of  prayer— of  the  life  of  obedience  and  seil- 
sacrifice.  May  God  use  me  as  a  vessel  for  His  own 
purposes,  of  whatever  character  and  results  in  relation 
to  myself.  May  the  God  Who  loves  us  all  still  vouch- 
safe me  a  testimony  of  His  abiding  presence  in  the  pro- 
tracted though  well-nigh  dormant  life  of  a  desire  which 
at  times  lias  risen  high  in  my  soul,  a  fervent  and  a 
buoyant  hope  that  I  might  work  an  energetic  work  on 
this  world,  and  by  that  work  (whereof  the  worker  is 
only  God)  I  might  grow  into  the  image  of  the  Re- 
deemer.— (lb.,  p.  84.) 

Looking  back  in  after-life  upon  this  period  of  his 
career,  Mr.  Gladstone  says: 

I  was  possessed  through  and  through  with  a  single- 
minded  and  passionate  love  of  truth,  with  a  virgin  love 
of  truth,  so  that,  although  1  might  be  swathed  in  clouds 
of  prejudice,  there  was  something  of  an  eye  within  that 
might  gradually  pierce  them.— (lb.,  p.  85.) 

V.— HIS  POLITICAL  EVOLUTION. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  step  by  step  across  the  century.  Suffice 
it  to  note  that  when  he  first  became  member  of 
Parliament  for  Newark  he  was  dominated  by  a 
dread  of  social  convulsion. 

His   Early   Toryism. 

After  the  election  of  1835  he  wrote: 

That  we  have  now  some  prospect  of  surviving  the 
Reform  Bill  without  ,a  bloody  revolution  is  to  me  as 
surprising  as  delightful.  It  seems  the  greatest  and  most 
providential  mercy  witli  which  a  nation  was  ever 
visited.— (Vol.  1,  p.  122.) 

When  Cobden  began  his  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Law,  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  none 
of  it,  or  of  him.  Writing  in  later  years  of  this 
youthful  error,  he  said: 

I  regarded  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  as  no  better 
than  a  big  borough-mongering  association.  Such  was 
my  first  offence  in  the  matter  of  protection,  redeemed 
from  public  condemnation  only  by  obscurity. — (Vol.  1, 
p.  232.) 

When  Cobden  died,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  long  re- 
pented of  the  folly  and  misjudgment  of  his  youth. 
He  wrote: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  public  life  a 
character  more  truly  simple,  noble,  and  unselfish. — (Vol. 
2,  p.   143.) 

His  Conversion  to  Free- trade. 

As  he  said,  it  was  experience  that  altered  his 
politics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  he 
embarked  upon  a  policy  of  inquiry  into  the  fiscal 
system,  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
when  Retaliation  was  in  full  swing,  he  was  con- 
verted to  Free-trade.      He  says: 

My  assumption  of  office  at  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
followed  by  hard,  steady,  and  honest  work;  and  every 
day  so  spent  beat  like  a  baftering  ram  on  the  unsure 
fabric  of  my  official  protectionism. — (Vol.  1,  p.  250.) 
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The  Failure  of  Retaliation. 
There  is  one  very  notable  passage  that  may  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  Mr.   Balfour  and 
Lord  Lansdowne.      iVrom  1841  to  1844,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone says: 

We  were  anxiously  and  eagerly  endeavouring  to  make 
tariff  treaties  with  many  foreign  countries.  Austria,  1 
think,  may  have  been  included,  but  I  recollect  especially 
France,  Prussia.  Portugal,  and,  1  believe,  Spain.  And 
the  state  of  our  tariff,  even  after  the  law  of  1842,  was 
then  such  as  to  supply  us  with  plenty  of  material  for 
liberal  offers.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  failed  in  every 
case.  1  doubt  whether  Ave  advanced  the  cause  of  free- 
trade  by  a  single  inch. — (Vol.  1,  p.  267.) 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  failed,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  would  be  more  successful: 

Odd  Forecasts  and  Gross  Errors. 

In  those  early  days  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  James 
Stephen  thought  well  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  doubted  if 
he  had  pugnacitv  enouah  for  public  life. — (Vol.  1,  p. 
127.) 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  reported  as  saying  that  with  his 
resignation  on  Maynooth  Mr.  Gladstone's  career  was 
over.— (Vol.  1,  p.  279.) 

One  very  extraordinary  fact  not  generally  known 
is  that  about  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  entertained 
the  idea  of  being  accredited  to  Rome  as  Minis- 
ter to  the  Vatican.  Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  in 
1896,  says  that  about  the  time  of  his  resignation 
he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that — 
there  was  about  to  be  a  renewal  in  some  shape  of  our 
diplomatic  (relations)  with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  1  committed  the  gross  error  of  tendering 
myself  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  fill  the  post  of  envoy. — 
(Vol.  1,  p.  272.) 

Sir  Robert  Peel  "  with  great  propriety  "  made 
no  answer  to  the  suggestion,  which  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  his  later  years,  seemed  neither  rational 
nor   excusable. 

If  the  author  of  "  Vaticanism  "  that  was  yet  to 
be  written,  had  been  taken  at  his  word  and  sent 
to  Rome,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
course  of  history.  He  did  not  go,  and  lived  to 
declare: 

The  proselytising  agency  of  the  Roman  Church  in  this 
country  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  religious 
influences  of  the  age.— (Vol.  2,  p.  188.) 

He  was,  from  the  first,  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
crimes  of  his  country  beyond  the  sea.  He  wrote 
in  1840  about  the  opium  war: 

.  .  .  I  am  in  dread  of  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
England  for  our  national  iniquity  towards  China. — (Vol. 
1,  p.  227.) 

Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

"  Nobody  ever  had  fewer  secrets  than  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Nobody."  savs  Mr.  Morley.  "  ever  lived  and  wrought  in 
fuller  sunlight."—  (Vol  1,' p.  6.) 

But  it  has  been  a  well-kept  secret  that  in  1858 
Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  which  he  urged  him  to  join  Lord  Derby's 


Cabinet.  Disraeli's  letter  is  a  very  curious  one. 
It  set  forth  "  a  brief  narrative,"  the  gist  of  which 
was  that  in  1850,  and  again  in  1855,  Disraeli  had 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  game  into  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's hands.  In  1855  he  suggested  that  the 
leadership  should  be  offered  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
"entirely  with  the  view  of  consulting  your  feelings 
and  facilitating  your  position." 

On  a  third  occasion  he  had  suggested  to  Sir 
James  Graham  that  he  should  accept  the  post  of 
leader  and  "  allow  both  of  us  to  serve  under  him.*' 

Thus  you  see,  for  more  than  eight  years,  instead  of 
thrusting  myself  into  the  foremost  place,  I  have  been 
at  all  times  actively  prepared  to  make  every  sacrifice 
of  self  for  the  public  good,  which  I  have  ever  thought 
identical  with  your  accepting  office  in  a  Conservative 
Government.  Don't  you  think  the  time  has  come  when 
you  might  deign  to  be  magnanimous? — (Vol.  1,  p.  58S.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  rise  to  the  bait.  His  re- 
ply was  somewhat  stiff: 

You  consider  that  the  relations  between  yourself  and 
me  have  proved  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cer- 
tain political  arrangements.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  taken  a  decision 
which  turned  upon  those  relations. — (lb.,  p.  589.) 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth.  The  thought  of 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone  both  sitting  in  the  same 
Cabinet  is  almost  as  bizarre  as  that  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Minister  at  the  Papal  Court. 

A  Humble  Confession  of  Fault. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  v/hen  nearing  the  grave,  wrote 
many  notes  which  served  Mr.  Morley  well  as  ma- 
terial for  the  biography.  In  some  of  these  he 
proclaims  his  manifold  imperfections,  and  makes 
humble  confession  of  his  sins.  The  most  re- 
markable instance  of  this  penitential  attitude  is 
afforded  by  his  humble  acknowledgment  of  the 
gross  blunder  which  he  committed  when,  in 
1862,  he  publicly  declared,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
made  a  nation.      Writing  in  1896,  he  says: 

I  have  yet  to  record  an  undoubted  error,  the  most 
singular  and  palpable,  I  may  add  the  least  excusable  of 
them  all,  especially  since  it  was  committed  so  late  as 
the  year  1862,  when  I  had  outlived  half  a  century. 

After  describing  the  significance  of  his  remark, 
Mr.  Gladstone  says: 

Strange  to  say,  this  declaration,  most  unwarrantable 
to  be  made  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crowii  with  no 
authority  other  than  his  own,  was  not  due  to  any  feel- 
ing of  partizansllip  for  the  South  or  hostility  to  the 
North.  ...  I  weakly  supposed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  respectful  suggestions  of  this  kind,  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  were  required  by  a  spirit 
of  that  friendship  which,  in  so  many  contingencies  of 
life,  has  to  offer  sound  recommendations  with  ;i  know- 
ledge that  they  will  not  be  popular.  Not  only  was 
this  a  inisjudgment  of  the  case,  but  even  if  it  had  been 
otherwise  I  was  not  the  person  to  make  the  declaration. 
I  really,  though  most  strangely,  believed  that  it  was 
act  of  friendliness  to  all  America  to  recognise 
that  the  struggle  was  virtually  at  an  end.     .    .    .    Tint 
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my  opinion  was  founded  upon  a  false  estimate  of  the 
facts  was  the  very  least  part  of  my  fault.  1  did  not 
perceive  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  an  utterance 
from  a  Cabinet  Minister.  .  .  .  My  offence  was  in- 
deed only  a  mistake,  but  one  of  incredible  grossness, 
and  with  such  consequences  of  offence  and  alarm  at- 
tached to  it,  that  my  failing  to  perceive  them  justly  ex- 
posed me  to  very  severe  blame.  It  illustrates  vividly 
that  incapacity  which  my  mind  so  long  retained  and 
perhaps  still  exhibits,  an  incapacity  of  viewing  subjects 
all  round  in  their  extraneous  as  well  as  in  their  internal 
properties,  and  thereby  of  knowing  when  to  be  silent 
and  when  to  speak.— (Vol.  2,  pp.  81-2.) 

Was  there  ever  more  noble  and  self-abasing  a 
recognition  of  a  great  blunder? 

His  Views  on  Current  Questions. 

Of  obiter  dicta  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  political 
questions  of  the  present  time  there  are  few.  In 
1869  Mr.  Bruce,  afterwards  Lord  Aberdare,  wrote: 

Unfortunately  Gladstone  cares  for  nothing  but  'Tree- 
Trade  "  (in  the  sale  of  liquor),  which  the  House  won't 
hav^e,  and  I  cannot  get  him  really  to  interest  himself 
in  the  subject.— (Vol.  2,  p.  390.) 

In  1864,  writing  to  Sir  W.  Farquhar,  he  roughly 
declared: 

The  Church  of  England  is  much  more  likely  of  the 
two  to  part  with  her  faith  than  with  her  funds.— (Vol. 
2,  p.  161.) 

Thirty  years  later  he  told  Mr.  Morley  he  would 
prefer  to  see  Ireland  disunited  rather  than  Parnel- 
lite.  In  his  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll he  deplored  "  the  leaning  of  both  parties  to 
Socialism,  which  I  radically  disapprove  "  (Vol.  3, 
p.  221).  His  judgment  of  his  colleagues  and  of 
his  contemporaries  I  must  perforce  pass  by. 

Some  Slight  Flaws. 
Mr.  Morley  is  at  his  best  in  dealing  with  Home 
Rule;  he  is  at  his  weakest — I  do  not  like  to  say 
his  worst — in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Britain 
beyond  the  seas.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  innumerable 
virtues,  and  no  more  heroic  figure  ever  shook  the 
dusty  arena  of  St.  Stephen's  by  his  tread.  But  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Morley  does,  that  never  were  the  armed 
forces  of  Britain  more  adequate  for  the  defence 
of  her  interests,  is  to  provoke  a  smile.  The  state 
of  the  Navy  in  1884  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on 
that  assertion.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Morley  ignores 
altogether  the  Truth  About  the  Navy  episode,  al- 
though in  some  respects  it  was  one  of  the  most  il- 
luminating of  side-lights  upon  the  character  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  sound  instinct 
that  made  Mr.  Morley  scamp  the  story  of  Penj- 
deh,  for  it  was  little  to  the  credit  either  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  of  any  of  his  Cabinet,  excepting, 
oddly  enough,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  on  that  oc- 
casion, to  do  him  justice,  was  almost  as  stout  a 
pro-Russian  as  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette."  The 
chapter  relating  to  General  Gordon  would  require 
treatment  at  length   if  it   were  criticised   in   de- 


tail. I  content  myself  with  noting  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  Queen  stoutly  backed  General 
Gordon  in  his  demand  for  Zobehr.  Mr.  Morley, 
by  the  bye,  curiously  enough,  ignores  altogether 
in  his  text  the  fact  that  the  mission  of  General 
Gordon  dated  from  a  certain  interview  in  South- 
ampton, with  which,  as  a  subsequent  note  proves, 
Mr.  Morley  was  not  unfamiliar.  The  chapter  on 
Majuba  is  severely  restrained  and  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Women. 

To  conclude,  all  that  I  have  to  say  as  to  the- 
shortcomings  of  what  nevertheless  is  one  of  the 
"  most  carrying  on  books  "  that  I  have  read  of  late 
years,  Mr.  Morley  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  ade- 
quately or  otherwise  with  the  delicate  but  in- 
teresting subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  relations  to 
women  and  women's  questions.  No  man  ever 
owed  more  to  women  than  Mr.  Gladstone.*  His. 
wife  was  a  perfect  model  of  conjugal  devotion. 
And  she  was  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  women 
who  were  the  ministering  angeis  of  his  life.  His. 
'*  very  precious  and  affectionate  friend,"  the  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Sutherland,  with  whom  he  con- 
stantly corresponded,  was  as  a  sister  beloved.  His, 
sister-in-law,  Lady  Lyttelton,  was  not  less  of  a 
ministering  spirit.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  was. 
fagged  and  worn  out,  only  a  woman  beloved  could 
soothe  his  v/eary  spirit: 

But  there  is  no  man,  however  near  to  me,  with  whom* 
I  am  fit  to  live  habitually,  when  hard  worked. — (VoL 
1,  p.  187.) 

Here  and  there,  as  in  the  five  letters  to  Ma- 
dame Novikoff  quoted  by  Mr.  Morley,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  there  are  glimpses  of  the- 
extent  to  which  he  found  intellectual  and  moral 
sustenance  for  his  higher  nature  in  frank  and  con- 
fidential communings  with  a  sensitive  and  sympa- 
thetic woman.  Yet  during  all  his  long  career 
Mr.  Gladstone  neither  said  a  word  nor  did  a  deed 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  women.  The  woman's, 
cause,  which  owed  so  much  to  Mr.  Stansfeld  and. 
Mr.  Bryce,  owed  nothing  to  him. 

"  What  Are  People  Christians  For?" 
Would  that  it  had  only  owed  nothing.  It  owed! 
less  than  nothing.  It  was  under  his  Premiership 
that  the  long  struggle  of  the  noblest  women  of 
England  began  against  that  foul  horror  of  legal- 
ised immorality,  the  CD.  Acts.  For  twenty  years 
long  that  battle  raged,  and  never  a  helping  hand 
did  Mr.  Gladstone  put  forth  to  save  the  forlorn 
sisterhood  of  shame  from  the  infamy  which  con- 
verted them  into  the  certificated  chattels  of  the 
State.  It  is  not  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone  was  of  too 
pure  eyes  to  behold  the  iniquity  of  prostitution. 
No  man  knew  more  about  the  subject.  There  is 
one   remarkable   passage   in    Mr.    Morley's    book 
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which  must  be  quoted  here — a  single  passage  which 
is  like  the  title-page  of  a  vast  volume  of  an  un- 
written life: 

He  could  not,  without  treason  to  his  gifts,  go  forth 
like  Selwyn  or  Patteson  to  Melanesia  to  convert  the 
savages.  He  sought  a  missionary  field  at  home,  and 
he  found  it  among  the  unfortunate  ministers  to  "  the 
great  sin  of  great  cities."  In  these  humane  efforts  at 
reclamation  he  persevered  all  through  his  life,  fearless 
of  misconstruction,  fearless  of  the  levity  or  baseness 
of  men's  tongues,  regardless  almost  of  the  possible 
mischiefs  to  the  public  policies  that  depended  on  him. 
•Greville  tells  the  story  how,  in  1853,  a  man  made  an 
attempt  one  night  to  extort  money  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
then  in  office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by  threats 
of  exposure;  and  how  he  instantly  gave  the  offender 
into  custody,  and  met  the  case  at  the  police  office. 
Greville  could  not  complete  the  story.  The  man  was 
committed  for  trial.  Mr.  Gladstone  directed  his  solici- 
tors to  see  that  the  accused  was  properly  defended. 
He  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  By  and  by,  Mr. 
•Gladstone  inquired  from  the  governor  of  the  prison  how 
the  delinquent  was  conducting  himself.  The  report  be- 
ing satisfactory,  he  next  wrote  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  at  the  Home  Office,  asking  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  let  out.  There  was  no  worldly  wisdom  in 
it,  we  all  know.  But  then  what  are  people  Christians 
for?— (Vol.  3,  p.  419.) 

It  will  be  to  some  a  matter  of  regret  that  Mr. 
Morley  revived  the  memory  of  that  forgotten  in- 
cident. I  only  quote  it  in  order  to  prove  that 
Mr.  Gladstone,  a  self-dedicated  missioner  to  the 
street-walkers  of  Regent  Street,  could  not  plead 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  their  pitiful  existence 
as  a  pretext  for  acquiescing  in  the  legalised  out- 
rage which  was  perpetrated  on  their  class  in  gar- 
rison towns,  with  the  authority  of  his  Govern- 
ment. 

But  enough,  not  of  fault-finding,  but  of  criti- 
cism. There  are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ley is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  surprised  if 
in  the  execution  of  his  gigantic  task  he  should 
have  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  those  whose 
view-points  are  so  very  various  and  multifarious. 

VI.— UP  TO  HOME  RULE,  AND  AFTER. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  it  is  in  the  third 
volume,  in  the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  heroic 
effort  to  carry  Home  Rule,  that  Mr.  Morley  is  at 
his  best.  At  his  best  because,  in  these  chapters, 
more  than  any  other,  he  lets  himself  go.  You 
have  Morley  stripped  to  the  buff;  the  restrained, 
austere  precisian  disappears.  We  have  no  longer 
a  philosophic  historian  weighing  out  judgment 
with  a  steel  meteyard.  We  have  the  passionate 
hero-worshipper,  describing  witn  a  glow  of  un- 
usual and  sustained  eloquence  the  exploits  of  his 
illustrious  chief.  In  these  chapters,  notably  in 
the  tragic  tale  of  Mr.  Parnell's  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Morley  rises  to  heights  untouched  before.  It  is 
a  new  Morley  that  we  meet  in  these  pages,  a  Mor- 
ley glowing  with  the  fervour  of  his  earlier  man- 


hood, a  Morley  who  is  still  hot  with  the  press 
and  throng  of  battle,  who  chants  as  an  exultant 
war-song  the  story  of  the  prowess  of  his  chief. 
There  is  a  splendid  swing  in  the  movement  of 
this  stirring  theme.  In  those  times  of  "  sturm 
und  drang  "  Mr.  Morley  was  "  the  chief  stay  "  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  He  was  with  him  in  the  moments 
of  high  exultation  and  of  deep  depression.  He 
was  a  friend  trusty  in  council,  who  failed  not, 
neither  was  weary,  and  who,  when  old  friends  fell 
from  the  old  veteran  like  leaves  in  autumn,  clave 
to  him  with  a  love  greater  than  that  of  a  brother. 

Home  Rule  Inevitable. 
What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  in  these  final  pages 
there  is  more  of  the  drum  and  trumpet  style  than 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  sober-tinted  prose  of  the 
rest  of  the  book?  But  with  all  his  unusual  aban- 
don Mr.  Morley  never  loses  his  grip  upon  the  story 
which  he  has  to  tell.  His  narrative  of  how  Home 
Rule  forced  itself  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  master- 
piece of  art.  Even  the  stoutest  Unionist  who 
reads  it  can  hardly  resist  the  conviction  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  could  not,  and  indeed  ought  not,  to  have 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.  Mr.  Morley  has 
rendered  Ireland  many  services,  but  as  an  appeal 
to  the  intelligence  of  reasonable  Englishmen  no- 
thing that  he  has  ever  said  or  written  can  be  com- 
pared for  subtle  force  and  irresistible  cogency  of 
appeal  to  the  chapfers  in  which  he  describes  how 
it  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  forced  to  take  up 
Home  Rule.  When  the  first  rush  for  the  book  is 
over,  I  hope  that  the  Home  Rule  chapters  will  be 
reprinted  and  circulated  by  the  million  for  the  in- 
struction and  inspiration  of  tne  electorate.  Hither- 
to many  even  of  stout  Gladstonians  have  some- 
times felt  ill  at  ease  when  challenged  to  account 
for  what  seemed  to  outsiders  the  suddenness  of 
his  conversion.  Mr.  Morley,  with  really  marvel- 
lous skill,  succeeds  in  demonstrating  how  utterly 
impossible  it  was  for  anybody  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
position  to  have  done  anything  but  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  did— after  the  line  taken  by  the  Con- 
servatives in  I880  and  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  Irish  electors  at  the  first  General  Election  in 
which  the  peasants   were  enfranchised. 

How  Home  Rule  Began. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  champion  of  Home 
Rule,  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  father,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  the  mother,  who  between  them  brought 
forth  the  conviction  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind  that 
Home  Rule  was  inevitable. 

In  1885  Mr.  Chamberlain  forced  the  question  of 
giving  Ireland  a  modified  Home  Rule  upon  the 
weakened  and  distracted  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  those  days  warring  with 
the  then  Lord  Hartington  for  the  right  to  lead  the 
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party  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  contemplated  retirement. 
The  result  was  that  the  Cabinet  was  little  better 
than  a  bear-garden.  Between  the  middle  of  April 
and  the  middle  of  May  no  fewer  than  nine  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  colleagues  had  appeared  to  contemplate 
resignation.  "  Ot  one  meeting  he  playfully  said 
to  a  colleague,  'A  very  fair  Cabinet  to-day — only 
three  resignations.'  "  It  is  no  news,  although  per- 
haps it  is  for  the  first  time  so  fully  stated,  that 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  Radi- 
cal Siamese  Twin  in  1885,  tendered  and  never  with- 
drawn, finally  broke  up  the  Cabinet,  although 
the  ultimate  coup  de  grace  was  given  on  another 
question.  They  resigned  because  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  not  induce  the  majority  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet  to  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of 
Home  Rule  as  in  their  opinion  was  essential.  All 
the  Commoners  in  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception 
of  Hartington,  were  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme 
for  establishing  a  Central  National  Board  in  Dub- 
lin erected  by  the  county  councils,  which  would 
have  given  the  Irish  Home  Rule  or  the  right  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  with  the  exception 
of  justice,  police,  and  prisons.  This  "  plan  was 
first  made  known  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain," and  perhaps  on  that  account  all  the  Peers 
were  against  it,  with  Hartington  to  back  them. 
When  the  Cabinet  broke  up  (May  9,  1885)  the 
Prime  Minister  said  to  one  colleague,  "Ah,  they 
will  rue  this  day,"  and  to  another,  "  Within  six 
years  of  it,  please  God  to  spare  their  lives,  they 
will  be  repenting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  foresee  that  the  Radical  col- 
league who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  this 
modified  Home  Rule  on  the  Cabinet  would  in  six 
years'  time  be  the  sinister  but  exultant  supporter 
of  the  Unionist  Administration. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  Home  Ruler. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  light  shed  "upon  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. After  the  1880  election,  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  not  in  the  least  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Radical  section,  and  had  never 
dreamed  of  them  for  the  Cabinet."  He  was  soon 
rudely  undeceived,  and  the  "  pushful  one  "  lost  no 
time  in  forcing  himself  upon  a  reluctant  Minister 
as  an  indispensable  colleague.  In  1885  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain rather  than  allow  him  and  his  colleague 
to  enforce  their  quasi  Home  Rule  policy  upon 
the  majority  of  the  Cabinet.  In  October,  1885, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  went  down  to  Hawarden,  and 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. "  Chamberlain,"  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to 
Lord  Granville,  "  is  a  good  man  to  talk  to,  not 
only  from  his  force  and  clearness,  but  because  he 
speaks  with  reflection,  does  not  misapprehend  or 


(I  think)  suspect,  or  make  unnecessary  difficulties, 
or  endeavour  to  maintain  pedantically  the  uni- 
formity and  consistency  of  his  argument  through- 
out." Upon  the  great  breach  of  1886  on  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  Mr.  Morley  has  little  that  is  fresh  to  say 
about  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whom  he  describes  as 
"  a  man,  bold,  intrepid,  imbued  with  the  keen 
spirit  of  political  nonconformity,  and  a  born  tac- 
tician." He  modestly  disclaims  the  imputation 
that  he  (J.M.)  had  anything  to  do  with  the  conver- 
sion of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Home  Rule,  but  he  sheds 
no  light  upon  the  decisive  influence  he  exercised 
in  persuading  his  chief  to  wreck  his  Bill  by  in- 
sisting on  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  members  from 
Westminster.  On  the  whole,  if  Mr.  Morley  had 
not  been  so  intimate  with  Mr.  Chamberlain — de- 
spite his  heresies  and  South  African  crimes — some 
of  the  chapters  would  have  been  much  more  pi- 
quant than  they  are  at  present.  This  biography  is 
only  the  latest,  but  not  the  last  instance  of  the 
advantage  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  reaped  from 
the  unswerving  loyalty  of  the  one-time  editor  of 
the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  who  first  furnished  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  a  platform  from  which  to  ad- 
dress the  world. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Mission. 
Of  Ireland  the  second  and  third  volumes  are 
full.  There  is  a  fine  story  told  by  Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley,  of  how  on  December  1,  1868,  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  cutting  down  a  tree  in  his  shirt-sleeves  at 
Hawarden,  when  the  telegram  #  came,  saying  that 
General  Grey  would  arrive  that  evening  from 
Windsor.  He  read  it,  remarked,  "  Very  signifi- 
cant," and  went  on  with  his  chopping.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  blows  ceased,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
resting  on  the  handle  of  his  axe,  looked  up,  and 
with  deep  earnestness  in  his  face  exclaimed,  "My 
mission  is  to  pacify  Ireland."  He  then  resumed 
his  task,  and  never  said  another  word  till  the 
tree  was  down.  Next  day  General  Grey  came 
with  the  summons  from  the  Queen  to  form  the 
administration  that  disestablished  the  Irish  Church 
and  passed  the  Land  Act.  Two  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Russell,  reminding  him  of  a  say- 
ing of  his  which  struck  him  ineffaceably  in  1839: 

The  true  key  to  our  Irish  debates  was  this:,  that  it 
was  not  properly  borne  in  mind  that,  as  England  is 
inhabited  by  Englishmen,  and  Scotland  by  Scotchmen, 
so  Ireland  is  inhabited  by  Irishmen. — (Vol.  1,  p.   130.) 

Yet  even  in  the  previous  year,  when  he  was 
framing  his  first  Irish  Land  Bill, — 

it  was  deemed  heinously  wrong  to  ascertain  directly 
from  their  representatives  what  the  Irish  tenants 
thought.— (Vol.  2,  p.  292.) 

Mr.  Morley,  in  describing  the  Irish  agrarian 
legislation  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  invokes  the  mighty 
shade  of  the  Lord  Protector: 
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"  These  poor  people/'  said  Cromwell,  "  have  been 
accustomed  to  as  much  injustice  and  oppression  from 
their  landlords,  the  great  men,  and  those  who  should 
have  done  them  right,  as  any  people  in  that  which  we 
call  Christendom."  It  was  just  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  another  ruler  of  England  saw  as  deep,  and 
applied  his  mind  to  the  free  doing  of  justice. — (lb., 
p.  287.) 

Mr.  Parnell  in  Council. 

I  have  no  space  to  follow  the  story,  the  heroic 
story,  of  his  effort  to  fulfil  the  mission  that  he 
accepted  that  December  day  in  1868,  but  I  must 
include  this  brilliant  bit  of  portraiture  of  Mr. 
Parnell  in  council  with  Mr.  Morley  over  the  Home 
Rule  Bill: 

Mr.  Parnen  showed  himself  acute,  frank,  patient, 
closely  attentive,  and  possessed  of  striking  though  not 
rapid  insight.  He  never  slurred  over  difficulties,  nor 
tried  to  pretend  that  rough  was  smooth.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  desperate 
species  of  counsellor  who  takes  all  the  small  points 
and  raises  objections  instead  of  heJping  to  contrive  ex- 
pedients. Pie  measured  the  ground  with  a  sIoav  and 
careful  eye,  and  fixed  tenaciously  on  the  thing  that  was 
essential  at  the  moment.  Of  constructive  faculty  he 
never  showed  a  trace.  He  was  a  man  of  temperament, 
of  will,  of  authority,  of  power;  not  of  ideas  or  ideals, 
or  knowledge,  or  political  maxims,  or  even  of  the  prac- 
tical in  any  of  its  higher  senses,  as  Hamilton,  Madison, 
and  Jefferson  had  practical  reason.  But  he  knew  what 
he  wanted.— (Vol.  3,  p.  304.) 

"  Very  clever,  very  clever,"  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
comments  upon  Mr.  Parnell,  when  he  first  met 
him  in  council;  where,  Mr.  Morley  says,  the  Irish 
leader  showed  himself  "  extraordinarily  close, 
tenacious,  and  sharp." 

Parnell's  Exit. 
The  whole  tragic  story  of  Parnell  is  told  with 
the  power  of  a  master.  Mr.  Morley  goes  through 
it  with  passionate  sympathy  right  down  to  the 
dark  and  desolate  days  just  before  "  the  Veiled 
Shadow  stole  upon  the  scene,  and  the  world 
learned  that  Parnell  was  no  more."  In  those 
days — 

Undaunted  by  repulse  upon  repulse,  he  tore  over  from 
England  to  Ireland  and  back  again,  week  after  week 
and  month  after  month,  hoarse  and  haggard,  seamed 
by  sombre  passions,  waving  the  shreds  of  a  tattered 
flag.     Ireland  must  have  been  a  hell  on  earth  to  him. 

"  No  more  lamentable  chapter  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  demented  scroll  of  aimless  and  untoward 
things  that  seem  as  if  they  made  up  the  history 
of  Ireland." 

VII.— ESTIMATES  OF  MR.  GLADSTONE. 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  to  ivir.  Morley: 
T  do  not  think  that  I  can  tax  myself  in  my  own  life 

with  ever  having  been  much  moved  bv  ambition. — (Vol. 

1,  p.  217.) 

Mr.  Morley  nearly  jumped  from  his  chair  on 
hearing  this  declaration,  but  afterwards  he  ad- 
mits he  could  see  the  truth  of  it  as  Mr.  Gladstone 


meant  it.  Of  the  ordinary  selfish  ambition  he  had 
none.  Of  the  ambition  to  achieve  noble  ends  by 
noble  means — of  that  ambition  he  was  all  com- 
pact. 

His  Own. 

His  own  estimate  of  his  own  gifts,  given  in  one 
of  his  autobiographic  notes,  was  as  follows: 

I  am  by  no  means  sure,  upon  a  calm  review,  that 
Providence  has  endowed  me  with  anything  that  can 
be  called  a  striking  gift.  But  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
entrusted  to  me  it  has  been  shown  at  certain  political 
junctures,  in  what  may  be  termed  appreciations  of  the 
general  situation  and  its  results.  To  make  good  the 
idea,  this  must  not  be  considered  as  the  simple  accep- 
tance of  public  opinion,  founded  upon  the  discernment 
that  it  has  risen  to  a  certain  height,  needful  for  a  given 
work,  like  a  tide.  It  is  an  insight  into  the  facts  of  par- 
ticular eras,  and  their  relation  one  to  another,  which 
generates  in  the  mind  a  conviction  that  the  materials 
exist  for  forming  a  public  opinion  and  for  directing  it 
to  a  particular  end.  There  are  four  occasions  of  my 
life  with  respect  to  which  I  think  these  considerations 
may  be  applicable.  They  are  these:  1.  The  renewal  of 
the  Income  Tax  in  1853;  2.  The  proposal  of  religious 
equality  for  Ireland,  1868.  .  .  .  [Mr.  Morley  adds, 
"  The  remaining  two  will  appear  in  good  time."] — 
(Vol.  2,  p.  240.) 

Mr.  Gladstone,  that  is,  in  brief,  was  a  discerner 
of  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  knew  when  the 
cat  was  about  to  jump  better  than  any  man;  but 
he  never  hesitated  to  twist  its  tail  in  order  -to  ex- 
pedite the  jumping  if  the  cat  did  not  fulfil  his  ex- 
pectations. He  was,  in  one  sense,  a  supreme  op- 
portunist.     As  Mr.  Morley  says: 

"When  acts  of  policy  were  not  of  great  or  immediate 
concern,  he  took  them  as  they  came;  but  when  they 
pressed  for  treatment  and  determination,  then  he 
swooped  down  upon  them  with  the  strength  and  vision 
of   an   eagle.— (Vol.  2,   p.   284.) 

Mr.  Morley's  Estimate. 

Mr.  Morley  gives  us  many  estimates  of  his  hero, 
a  few  of  which  I  extract  here: 

He,  beyond  all  other  modern  statesmen,  with  perhaps 
here  and  there  a  doubtful  exception,  gave  us  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  who  regarded  politics  as  a  part  of 
Christian  duty.— (Vol.  2,  p.  506.) 

He  presented  the  world  with  the  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  a  politician  with  the  microscopic  subtlety  of  a 
thirteenth-century  schoolman  wielding  at  will  the  new 
democracy  in  Avhat  has  been  called  "  the  country  of 
plain  men." — (Vol.  1,  p.  4.) 

Not  for  two  centuries  since  the  historic  strife  of 
Anglican  and  Puritan,  had  our  island  produced  a  ruler 
in  whom  the  religious  motive  was  paramount  in  the  like 
degree.  He  was  not  only  a  political  force.  He  strove 
to  use  all  the  powers  of  his  own  genius  and  the  powers 
of  the  State  for  moral  purposes  and  religious.  Never- 
theless his  mission  in  all  its  forms  was  action. — (lb., 
p.  2-3.) 

Lord  Salisbury  called  him  a  great  Christian;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  true  or  better  worth  saying. 
He  not  only  accepted  the  doctrines  of  that  faith  as  he 
believed  them  to  be  held  by  his  own  communion;  he 
sedulously  strove  to  apply  the  noblest  moralities  of  it 
to  the  affairs  both  of  his  own  nation  and  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  nations.    It  was  a  supreme  experiment. 
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"People  will  perhaps  some  day  wonder  that  many  of 
those  who  derided  the  experiment  and  reproached  its 
author  failed  to  see  that  they  were  making  manifest  in 
this  a  wholesale  scepticism  as  to  truths  that  they  pro- 
fessed to  prize,  far  deeper  and  more  destructive  than 
the  doubt  and  disbeliefs  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  outer 
•courts.— (lb.,  p.  3-4.) 

Well  was  it  said  to  him,  "  You  have  so  lived  and 
wrought  that  you  have  kept  the  soul  alive  in  England." 
Not  in  England  only  was  this  felt. 

On  the  day  that  Gladstone  died,  it  was  said,  not  by 
an  Englishman,  "  the  world  has  lost  its  greatest 
citizen." — (lb.,  p.  5.) 

His  inexhaustible  patience,  his  active  attention  and 
industry,  his  steadfast  courage,  his  talent  in  debate  and 
the  work  of  Parliament;  his  genius  in  espying,  employ- 
ing, creating  political  occasions,  all  made  him,  after  pro- 
longed conflict  against  impediments  of  every  kind,  one 
tof  the  imposing  figures  of  his  time. — (Vol.  2,  p.  245.) 

Mr.  Morley  says  that  in  a  horoscope  cast  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  Bulwer  Lytton, — 

One  curious  sentence  declares  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be 
"  at  heart  a  solitary  man."  Here  I  have  often  thought 
that  the  stars  knew  what  they  were  about.— (Vol.  1, 
p.  197.) 

Characteristics. 

In  the  Chapter  on  Characteristics,  Mr.  Morley 
-attempts  an  analysis  of  the  most  notable  features 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  Mr.  Morley  bestows  the  dignity  of  capi- 
tal letters  to  the  qualities  which  he  attributes  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  an  honour  which  he  refuses  to 
a  multitude  of  words,  such  as  Catholic,  Vatican, 
etc.,  usually  capitalised.  But  Mr.  Morley  has  al- 
ways been  original  in  his  use  of  capitals.  He  says 
of  Mr.  Gladstone: 

He  was  never  very  ready  to  talk  about  himself,  but 
Avhen  asked  what  he  regarded  as  his  master  secret,  he 
.always  said  "  Concentration."  .  .  .  There  was  no- 
body like  him  when  it  came  to  difficult  business,  for 
lending  his  whole  strength  to  it,  like  a  mighty  archer 
stringing  a  stiff  bow.— (Vol.  1,  p.  186.) 

After  Concentration,  Mr.  Morley  regards  Courage 
as  the  chief  Gladstonian  characteristic.  As  to  his 
Humour,  opinion  is  divided,  but  in  force  of  moral 
.and  political  Imagination  he  had  no  superior 
among  the  rulers  of  England.  He  abounded  in 
native  capacity  for  righteous  Anger.  He  had  it 
under  severe  control,  having  succeeded  in  the 
.struggle  since  he  was  twenty-three. 

.  .  .  First  by  the  natural  power  of  his  character, 
.and  second  by  incessant  wrestling  in  prayer — prayer 
that  had  been  abundantly  answered. — (lb*,  p.   1£9.) 

He  had  an  unequalled  gift  oT  throwing  his  mind 
into  the  common  stock.  He  knew  that  not  all 
questions  are  for  all  times.      He  was  consummate 

"In  oratory.  To  great  physical  advantages  for  bear- 
ing the  orator's  sceptre  was  joined  "  the  gift  and 
the  glory  of  words  "  (lb.,  p.  191).      "Active  hatred 

of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression  is  perhaps  the 
main  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a  bad 

rone;  and  here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sublime."      Yet 


he  was  exceedingly  charitable,  and  held  closely  to 
the  command,  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
But  "  the  fundamental  fact  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  his- 
tory was  religion.  One  of  the  strangest  things  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  growth  and  career  was  the  uncon- 
scious raising  Of  a  partially  Rousseauite  structure 
on  the  foundation  laid  by  Burke.  Possibly  he 
went  no  further  for  this  than  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  where  so  many  secret  elements  of  social 
volcano  slumber."  "  Life  was  to  him  in  all  its 
aspects  an  application  of  Christian  teaching  and 
example.  If  we  like  to  put  it  so,  he  was  stead- 
fast for  makingpoliticsmore  human,  and  no  branch 
of  civilised  life  needs  humanising  more."  In  his 
early  days  he  said: 

I  contemplate  secular  affairs,  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
being  useful  in  Church  affairs.— (lb.,  p.  183.) 

And  to  the  last  his  devotion  to  the  Church  never 
wavered. 

Mirth  and  Good  Manners. 

Yet  he  was  a  merry  man.  He  relaxed  the  severe 
rule  of  his  youth  which  debarred  him  from  the 
theatre. 

He  delighted  in  good  comedy,  and  he  reproached  Mr. 
Morley  severely  for  caring  less  than  one  ought  to  do  for 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

He  laughed  till  the  perspiration  ran  off  him  at 
Lord  Dundreary's  inanities.  He  had  a  good  musi- 
cal voice,  used  to  sing  at  night,  and  rumour  hath 
it,  although  Mr.  Morley  does  not  stoop  to  the  de- 
tail, that  he  was  inimitable  in  the  nigger  minstrel 
song  of  "  Caihptown  Races." 

What  is  certain  is  that  nobody  of  his  time  was  a 
finer  example  of  high  good  manners  and  genuine  cour- 
tesy than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself. — (lb.,  p.  213.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  playful,  courteous,  reserved, 
gracious,  silent,  but  the  House  always  knew  that  he  had 
a  sledge-hammer  behind  his  back,  ready  for  work  on 
every  anvil  in  that  resounding  forge. 

Those  formidable  powers  of  contention  and  attack 
Mr.  Morley  compares  to  some  tremendous  projectile 
describing  a  path  the  law  of  whose  curves  and  devia- 
tions, as  they  watched  its  journey  through  the  air  in 
wonder  and  anxiety  for  the  shattering  impact,  men 
found  it  impossible  to  calculate. — (lb.,  p.  261.) 

Yet  with  all  his  powers  of  concentration,  "  No- 
body that  ever  lived  tried  to  ride  so  many  horses 
abreast." 

Some  Gladstonian  Sayings. 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land in  1860: ' 

There  is  one  proposition  which  the  experience  of  life 
burns  into  my  soul;  it  is  this,  that  man  should  beware 
of  letting  his  religion  spoil  his  morality.  In  a  thousand 
ways,  some  great,  some  small,  but  all  subtle,  we  are 
daily  tempted  to  that  great  sin. — (Vol.  2,  p.  185.) 

Surely  with  most  men  it  is  the  safest  rule — 
.    .    .    to  make   scanty  records  of  success  achieved, 
and  yet  more  rarely  to  notice  praise,  which  should  pa^s 
us  like  a  breeze,  enjoyed,  but  arrested. — (Vol.  1,  p.  213.) 
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We  are  to  respect  our  responsibilities,  not  ourselves. 
We  are  to  respect  the  duties  for  which  we  are  capable 
but  not  our  capabilities  simply  considered. — (lb., 
p.  214.) 

Setting  a  tired  mind  to  work  is  like  making  a  man 
run  up  and  down  stairs  when  his  limbs  are  weary. — 
<rb.,  p.  187.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  dined  in  1835  with  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  carried  away  from  the  dinner  table  this 
sage  lesson: 

"  Never  defend  yourself  before  a  popular  assemblage, 
except  with  and  by  retorting  the  attack;  the  hearers, 
in  the  pleasure  which  the  assault  gives  them,  will  forget 
the  previous  charge."  As  Disraeli  himself  put  it  after- 
wards. Never  complain  and  never  explain. — (Vol.  1,  p. 
122.) 

Mr.  Morley  says  that  the  three  bright,  crystal 
laws  of  life — to  resist  the  tyranny  of  self;  to  recog- 
nise the  rule  of  duty;  to  maintain  the  supremacy 
of  the  higher  over  the  lower  parts  of  our  nature — 
were  to  him  like  pointer  stars  guiding  a  travel- 
ler's eye  to  the  celestial  pole  by  which  he  steers. 
—(Vol.  1,  p.  217.) 

"  I  never  allow  myself,"  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote, 
"  in  regard  to  public  life,  to  realise,  i.e.,  to  dwell 
upon,  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  painful  "  (Vol.  1, 
p.  549).      Well  may  Mr.  Morley  say: 

Such  steadiness,  such  under-sense  and  feeling  of  the 
whole,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  gift  and  inspiration,  never 
expending  itself  in  pensive  musings  upon  the  vain 
ambitions,  illusions,  cheats,  regrets  of  human  life — 
such  moods  of  half-morbid  moralising  were  not  in  his 
temperament — but  ever  stirring  him  to  duty  and  manful 
hope,  to  intrepid  self-denial  and  iron  effort.— (Vol.  2, 
p.  547.) 

VIII.— HIS  RELIGION. 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  Manning,  in  the  days  before 
he  was  Cardinal,  that  his  "  four  doctors  "  were  Ar- 
istotle, Augustine,  Dante,  and  Butler  (Vol.  1,  p. 
207).  But  he  came  to  recognise  them  gradually. 
Among  his  disadvantages  in  early  life  he  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  educated  in  an  extremely 
narrow  churchmanship — that  of  the  Evangelical 
party. 

A  Strict  Evangelical. 

His  mother,  he  said,  was  a  woman  of  warm  piety 
but  broken  health,  and  he  was  not  directly  in- 
structed by  her.  But  his  mind  was  oppressed  by 
deplorable  servitude  for  a  number  of  years  to  the 
belief  that  every  Unitarian,  and  I  suppose  also 
every  heathen,  must  as  a  matter  of  course  be  lo3t 
for  ever.  One  of  his  brothers  married  a  Uni- 
tarian beauty,  which  occasioned  Mr.  Gladstone 
much  mental  difficulty  and  distress.  But  as  far 
back  as  1829  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  mother-in-law  of 
another  Unitarian  lady. .  had  sown  in  his  mind 
the  seed  of  a  larger  hope: 

She  said  to  me,  "  Surely  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  future  condition  of  any  person  truly  united  to 
Christ  by  faith  and  love,  whatever  mav  be  the  fauHs  of 
his  opinion.    Here  she  supplied  me  with  the  kev  to  the 
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whole  question."  At  this  hour  I  feel  grateful  to  her 
accordingly,  for  the  scope  of  her  remark  is  very  wide, 
and  it  is  now  my  rule  to  remember  her  in  prayer  be- 
fore the  altar.— (Vol.  1,  p.  160.)  (Query,  Was  this 
prayer  for  the  dead?) 

Converted  to  the  High  Church. 

Hooker,  the  judicious  Hooker,  converted  him  in 
1829  to  his  belief  in  Baptismal  Regeneration.  The 
study  of  Butler  at  Oxford  laid  the  ground  for  new 
modes  of  thought  in  religion  the  full  position  of 
which  was  not  attained  until  several  years  after 
by  larger  perusal  of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  Oxford  movement  had  no  direct  effect  upon 
him. 

He  left  Oxford  an  Evangelical,  as  he  entered  it. 
It  was  a  visit  to  Rome  and  Naples  in  the  year  1832 
which  first  woke  him  up  to  a  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  Christian  Church  to  which  he  remained 
true  to  his  dying  day.  Rome  set  him  studying  the 
occasional  offices  of  the  Prayer-book  on  Tuesday, 
May  13: 

They  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me  on  that  very 
day,  and  the  impression  has  never  been  effaced.  I  had 
previously  taken  a  great  deal  of  teaching  direct  from 
the  Bible  as  best  I  could,  but  now  the  figure  of  the 
Church  arose  before  me  as  a  teacher,  too,  and  I  gradu- 
ally found  in  how  incomplete  and  fragmentary  a  man- 
ner I  had  drawn  divine  truth  from  the  sacred  volume. 
Such  .  .  .  in  its  silence  and  its  solitude  was  my  first 
introduction  to  the  august  conception  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  presented  to  me  Christianity  under  an 
aspect  in  which  I  had  not  yet  known  it:  its  ministry  of 
symbols,  its  channel  of  grace,  its  unending  line  of 
teachers  joining  from  the  head:  a  sublime  construction, 
based  throughout  upon  historic  fact  uplifting  the  idea 
of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  and  of  the  access 
which  it  enjoys  through  the  new  and  living  way  to  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High.— (lb.,  p.  o7.) 

The  blow  struck  by  the  Prayer-book  in  1832  was 
followed  up  by  the  writings  of  Alex.  Knox,  and 
later  by  the  conversion  of  Manning  from  the  Evan- 
gelical to  the  Anglican  faith.      In  1837-8  he  writes: 

While  I  was  busy  about  my  book  (on  Church  and 
State)  Hope  made  known  to  me  Palmer's  work  on  the 
Church,  which  had  just  appeared.  It  took  hold  upon 
me;  and  gave  me  at  once  the  clear,  definite,  and  strong 
conception  of  the  Church  which,  through  all  the  storm 
and  strain  of  a  most  critical  period,  has  proved  for  me 
entirely  adequate  to  every  emergency,  and  saved  me 
from  all  vacillation. 

His  Teachers. 
In   1842   he  reduced  his   convictions   into   form, 
and  he  conceives  that  in  the  main  Palmer  com- 
pleted for  him  the  work  which  the  inspection  of 
the  Prayer-book  had  begun.      He  says: 

I  am  as  closely  an  adherent  to  the  doctrines  of  grace 
generally  and  to  the  general  sense  of  St.  Augustine,  as 
at  the  date  from  which  this  narrative  set  out.  T  hope 
that  my  mind  has  dropped  nothing  affirmative.  But 
I  hope  also  that  there  has  been  dropped  from  it  all  the 
damnatory  part  of  the  opinions  taught  bv  the  Evan- 
gelical school;  not  only  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,   but   also   as   to   heretics   and   heathens;    Non- 
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conformists  and   Presbyterians  I  think   that   I  always 
let  off  pretty  easily.— (Vol.  1,  p.  162.) 

Of  this  growth  in  grace,  or,  as  it  may  be  held, 
declension  from  the  true  faith,  Mr.  Morley  rightly 
says: 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  exploration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  strictly  theological  history,  nor  is  mine  the 
hand  by  which  such  exploration  could  be  attempted. 

But  he  notes  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that  with 
a  steadfast  tread  Mr.  Gladstone  marched  along 
the  High  Anglican  road  to  the  summits  of  that 
Liberalism  which  it  was  the  original  object  of  the 
New  Anglicans  to  resist  and  overthrow.— (Vol.  1, 
p.  153.) 

His  Growth  on  Tolerance. 

He  soon  discovered  how  hard  it  is  to  adjust  to 
the  many  angles  of  an  English  political  party  the 
seamless  mantle  of  ecclesiastical  predominance. 

In  1866  he  wrote  to  a  Unitarian: 

I  am,  as  you  know,  one  altogether  attached  to 
dogma,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  skeleton  that  carries 
the  flesh,  the  blood,  the  life  of  the  blessed  thing  we 
call  the  Christian  religion.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
God's  tender  mercies  are  restricted  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  human  family.  ...  I  was  myself  brought  up 
to  think  otherwise,  and  to  believe  that  salvation  de- 
pended absolutely  upon  the  reception  of  a  particular 
and  a  very  narrow  creed.  But  long,  long  have  I  cast 
those  weeds  behind  me.  Unbelief  may  in  given  con- 
ditions be  a  moral  offence,  and  only  as  such,  only  like 
other  disobedience,  and  on  like  principles,  can  it  be 
punishable.— (Vol.  2,  p.  137.) 

Here  we  are  on  the  foundations,  exclaims  Mr. 
Morley: 

Tolerance  means  reverence  for  all  the  possibilities  of 
truth;  it  means  acknowledgment  that  she  dwells  in 
diverse  mansions;  and  wears  vesture  of  many  colours, 
nnd  speaks  in  strange  tongues;  it  means  frank  respect 
lor  freedom  of  indwelling  conscience  against  mechanic 
forms,  official  conventions,  social  force;  it  means  the 
charity  that  is  greater  than  even  faith  and  hope. 
Marked  is  the  day  for  a  man  when  he  can  truly  say, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  here  said,  "  long,  long  have  I  cast 
those  weeds  behind  me." 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Texts. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his 
religion  the  law  and  life  of  his  every  day  the  book 
tells  us  much.  He  loved  the  heroes  of  Homer 
better  than  the  saints  and  sages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  he  had  all  the  old  Puritan's  eager  recog- 
nition of  a  chance  text  from  the  Bible  as  a  mes- 
sage from  God  to  his  soul.  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote, 
in  1854: 

On  most  occasions  of  very  sharp  pressure  or  trial  some 
word  of  Scripture  has  come  home  to  me  as  if  borne  on 
angels'  wings.  Many  could  I  recollect.  The  Psalms 
are  the  great  storehouse.  Perhaps  I  should  put  some 
down  now,  for  the  continuance  of  memory  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  1.  In  the  winter  of  1837,  Psalm  128.  This 
came  in  a  most  singular  manner,  but  it  would  be  a  long 
story  to  tell.  2.  In  the  Oxford  contest  of  1847  (which 
was  very  harrowing)  the  verse,  "  O  Lord  God,  Thou 
strength  of  my  health,  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in 


the  day  of  battle."  3.  In  the  Gorham  contest,  after 
the  judgment:  "  And  though  all  this  be  come  upon 
us,  yet  do  we  not  forget  Thee;  nor  behave  ourselves 
frowardly  in  Thy  covenant.  Our  heart  is  not  turned 
back;  neither  our  steps  gone  out  of  Thy  way.  No,  not 
when  Thou  hast  smitten  us  into  the  place  of  dragons; 
and  covered  us  with  the  shadow  of  death."  4.  On 
Monday,  April  17,  1853  (his  first  Budget  speech),  it 
was:  "  O  turn  Thee  then  unto  me,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me:  Give  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  servant  and  help 
the  son  of  Thine  handmaid."  Last  Sunday  (Crimean 
War  Budget)  it  was  not  from  the  Psalms  for  the  day: 
"  Thou  shalt  prepare  a  table  before  me  against  them 
that  trouble  me;  Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oil 
and  my  cup  shall  be  full."— (Vol.  1,  p.  201.) 

His  Belief  in  Providence. 
When  he  became  Prime   Minister  after  Midlo- 
thian, in  1880,  he  wished  he  had  noted  in  his  diary 
more  particularly 

the  new  access  of  strength  which,  in  some  important 
respects,  has  been  administered  to  me  in  my  old  age, 
and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  Holy  Scripture 
has  been  applied  to  me  for  admonition  and  for  comfort. 
Looking  calmly  on  this  course  of  experience,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Almighty  has  employed  me  for  His  pur- 
poses in  a  manner  larger  or  more  special  than  before, 
and  has  strengthened  me  and  led  me  on  accordingly. — 
(Vol.  3,  p.  1.) 

On  his  sixtieth  birthday,  when  he  was  beginning 
his  first  Premiership,  he  wrote  in  his  diary: 

I  descend  the  hill  of  life.  It  would  be  a  truer  figure 
to  say  I  ascend  a  steepening  path  with  a  burden  ever 
gathering  weight.  The  Almighty  seems  to  sustain  and 
spare  me  for  some  purpose  of  His  own,  deeply  un- 
worthy as  I  know  myself  to  be.  Glory  be  to  His  name. 
—(Vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

Christianity  First. 

Five  years  later,  in  April,  1874,  when  the  elec- 
tors had  installed  his  opponents  in  power,  he  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Gladstone: 

I  am  convinced  that  the  -welfare  of  mankind  does  not 
now  depend  on  the  state  or  the  worlds  of  politics;  the 
real  battle  is  being  fought  in  the  world  of  thought, 
where  a  deadly  attack  is  made  with  great  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  over  a  wide  field,  upon  the  greatest  trea- 
sure of  mankind,  the  belief  in  God  and  the  gospel  of 
Christ.— (Vol.  2,  p.  500.) 

Two  years  before  he  had  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll : 

We  politicians  are  children  playing  with  toys  in  com- 
parison to  that  great  work  of  and  for  manhood,  which 
was  to  be  done,  and  will  yet  be  done,  in  restoring  be- 
lief.—(Vol.  2,  p.  524.) 

But  now  I  must  close  this  rapid  survey  of  some 
of  the  innumerable  interesting  things  in  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's  masterpiece. 

The  End. 

For  Mr.  Gladstone,  also,  in  due  season,  the  Veiled 
Shadow  did  not  tarry: 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  19th,  his  family  all  kneel- 
ing round  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  in  the  stupor  of 
coming  death,  without  a  struggle  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
Nature  outside — wood  and  wade  lawn  and  the  cloudless 
far-off  sky — shone  at  her  fairest. 
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Mr.  Morley's  parting  words  are  as  follows: 
Let  us  leave  off  with  thoughts  and  memories  of  one 
who  was  a  vivid  example  of  public  duty  and  of  private 
faithfulness;  of  a  long  career  that  with  every  circum- 
stance of  splendour,  amid  all  the  mire  and  all  the 
poisons  of  the  world,  lighted  up  in   practice   even  for 


those  who  have  none  of  his  genius  and  none  of  his 
power,  his  own  precept,  "  Be  inspired  with  the  belief 
that  life  is  a  great  and  noble  calling,  not  a  mean  and 
grovelling  thing,  that  we  are  to  shuffle  through  as  we 
can,  but  an  elevated  and  lofty  destiny." 

Amen  and  Amen! 
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Of  Rudyard  Kipling's  new  volume,  "  The  Five  Na- 
tions/' the  best  critique  is  by  Mr.  William  Archer, 
in  the  London  "  Daily  Chronicle."  If,  he  says,  the 
volume  does  not  reveal  any  hitherto  unsuspected  power 
in  Mr.  Kipling,  it  will  at  least  sustain  his  reputation. 
There  is  much  true  poetry  in  the  volume;  and,  even 
where  the  poetic  quality  is  questionable,  the  literary 
brilliancy  is,  for  the  most  part,  beyond  dispute.  One 
might,  indeed,  dispense  with  such  a  mere  piece  of  reck- 
less rhyming  as  "  The  Files,"  and  especially  with  the 
dismal  pun  about  the  "  newspaPere-la-Chaise."  Here 
and  there,  too,  one  comes  across  lines  and  construc- 
tions that  are  metrically  or  grammatically  dubious. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  shows  a  higher  ideal 
of  workmanship  than  its  predecessors,  and  a  more 
sustained  seriousness  of  intention.  Why,  then,  does 
the  reading  of  it  leave  behind  a  sense  of  fatigue  rather 
than  of  refreshment  or  even  stimulation?  Why,  on  lay- 
ing it  down,  does  one  involuntarily  recall  Mr.  William 
Watson's  epigram  "After  Reading  '  Tamburlaine  the 
Great '  ": 

"  Your  Marlowe's  page  I  close,  my  Shakespeare's  ope, 
How  welcome — after  gong  and  cymbal's  din —   • 
The  continuity,  the  long,  slow  slope 
And  vast  curves  of  the  gradual  violin!"' 

There  is  undeniably  something  of  the  brass  band 
and  the  swaggering  drum-major  about  Mr.  Kipling's 
manner  that  makes  one  yearn  for  music  of  a  smoother 
and  a  subtler  strain.  The  epithets  that  flow  to  one's 
pen  in  characterising  his  work  are  all  of  a  strenuous 
order.  One  is  apt  to  ring  the  changes  on  "  vigorous," 
"vivid,"  "vivacious,"  "vital;"  and  there  are  times 
when  it  is  a  little  difficult  not  to  run  up  the  allitera- 
tive gamut  to  "  violent  "  and  "  virulent."  Intensity 
of  vision  and  expression,  byperbolically  grandiose  im- 
agery, tumultuousness  of  metrical  movement — these  are 
the  unvarying  and  overworked  qualities  of  his  style. 
His  subjects  are  the  importunate  phenomena  or  the 
harassing  problems  of  the  hour;  and  when,  by  excep- 
tion, he  turns  to  larger  issues,  it  is  generally  to  treat 
tii em  with  a  sort  of  sententious  sagacity  rather  than 
serene  and  liberating  wisdom.  All  this  is  merely  to 
say  that  Mr.  Kipling's  writing  is  somewhat  monoton- 
ously Kiplingesque. 


The   orderly   clouds   of   the   Trades,   and    the   ridged. 

roaring  sapphire  thereunder — 
Unheralded  cliff -haunting    flaws    and    the    headsail's 

low-volleying   thunder." 


Of  new  work  the  first  piece  in  the  volume,  "  The 
Sea  and  the  Hills,"  is  written  with  an  almost  contemp- 
tuous knowledge  of  the  sheer  pictorial  qualities  of  words 
which  no  other  living  and  writing  poet  possesses.  The 
work  of  how  many  marine  artists  passes  before  the 
mind's  eye  in  helpless  competition  with  even  these 
four  hexametres: 

"  Who   hath   desired   the   Sea? — the   immense   and   con- 
temptuous   surges? 
The  shudder,  the  stumble,  the  swerve,  as  the   star- 
stabbing  bowsprit  emerges? 


Diego  Valdez,  the  West  Indian  buccaneer,  who, 
Paul  Jones-like,  has  been  called  in  as  High  Admiral 
of  Spain  in  time  of  emergency,  and  for  half  an  hour 
lets  his  mind  run  back  with  bitter  regret  to  the  old 
royal  days  of  piratry  and  revelry,  is  a  new  creation 
which  ranks  with  Mr.  Kipling's  best;  and  the  pathetic- 
breakdown  at  the  end  of  "  The  Broken  Men,"  those 
who  have  fled  the  country,  and  try  to  brazen  out  their 
luxurious  exile  among  the  pleasant  refuges  of  South 
America,  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book: 

"  Ah,  God!     One  sniff  of  England— 

To  greet  our  flesh  and  blood — 
To   hear   the   hansom   slurring 

Once  more  through  London  mud! 
Our  towns  of  wasted  honour — 

Our  streets  of  lost  delight! 
How  stands  the  old  Lord  Warden? 

Are  Dover  cliffs  still  white?" 


"  Chant-Pagan  "  ushers  in  the  section  headed  "  Ser- 
vice Songs "  in  Mr.  Kipling's  new  book.  It  is  an 
"  English  Irregular  "  who  speaks: 

"  Me  that  'ave  watched  'arf  a  world 
'Eave  up  all  shiny  with  dew, 
Kopje   on  kop   to   the  sun, 
An'  as  soon  as  the  mist  let  'em  through 
Our  'elios  winkin'  like  fun — 
Three  sides  of  a  ninety-mile  square. 
Over  valleys  as  big  as  a  shire — 
Are  ye  there?      Are  ye  there?      Are  ye  there? 
An'  then  the  blind  drum  of  our  fire    .     .     . 
An'  I'm  rollin'  'is  lawns  for  the  Squire, 

Me! 

"  Me  that   'ave  rode  through  the  dark 
Forty  mile  often  on  end, 
Along  the  Ma'ollisberg  Range, 
With  only  the  stars  for  my  mark 
An'  only  the  night  for  my  friend, 
An'  things  runnin'  off  as  you  pass, 
An'  things  jumpin'  up  in  the  grass. 
An'  the  silence,  the  shine  an'  the  size 
Of  the  'igh,  inexpressible  skies    .     .    . 
I  am  takin'  some  letters  almost 
As  much  as  a  mile,  to  the  post, 
An'   'Mind  you   come   back  with    the   change!' 

Me!" 


We  may  find  (says  Mr.  Archer)  more  mannerism  than 
merit  in  the  extravagances  of  "  Ubique;"  yet  even 
here  there  is  a  stanza  telling  of— 
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"  That  warnin'  grunt  the  perished  linesman  knows 
When  o'er  'is  strung  and  sufferin'  front  the  shrap- 
nel  sprays   'is   foes," 

Which  is  a  model   of  style,   if  style  means   the   right 
selection  and  placing  of  the  essential  word. 


The  same  lapses  from  dialect  produce  a  very  queer 
result  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  which  is 
ugly,  forcible,  picturesque,  and  absurd  all  in  one: 

*'  Same  ugly  'iccup  an'  same  'orrid  squeal, 
When  it's  too  dark  to  see  an'  it's  too  late  to  feel 
In  the  section,  the  pom-pom,  an'  six  'undred  men. 

"'  (Same  batch  of  prisoners,  'airy  an'  still, 
Watching  their  comrades  bolt  over  the  'ill 
From  the  section,  etc.) 

*'  Same  chilly  glare  in  the  eye  of  the  sun 
As  'e  gets  up  displeasured  to  see  what  was  done 
By  the  section,  etc. 

*'  Same  splash  o'  pink  on  the  stoep  or  the  kraal, 
An'  the  same  quiet  face  which  'as  finished  with  all 
In  the  section,  the  pom-pom,  an'  six  'undred  men." 

We  hesitate  to  argue  about  soldiers  with  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, but  we  conjecture  that  any  man  who  talked  about 
the  "  splash  of  pink  on  the  stoep  or  the  kraal  "  would 
have  been  passed  on  rather  forcibly  into  the  Artists' 
Corps. 

The  dialect,  however,  has  got  so  much  into  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's mind  and  thought  that  it  creeps  in  where  there 
is  no  dramatic  excuse  for  it  whatever.  Consider  this, 
for  instance,  from  "  Pharaoh  and  the  Sergeant  " : 

"  Said    England    to    the    Sergeant,    '  You    can    let    my 

people  go!' 

(England  used    em  cheap  and  nasty  from  the  start), 

And  they  entered  'em  in  battle  on  a  most  astonished 

foe — 

But  the  Sergeant  he  had  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart. 

That  was  broke,  along  of  all  the  plagues   of  Egypt, 

Three  thousand  years  before  the  Sergeant  came — 
And  he  mended  it  again  in  a  little  more  than  ten, 
So  Pharaoh  fought  like  Sergeant  Whatisname." 

]Now,  a  tribute  to  the  Sergeant  Instructors  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Army  may  be  most  desirable,  and  is  certainly 
well  deserved;  but  why,  since  Mr.  Kipling  is  here 
.speaking  in  his  own  person,  should  it  be  thrown  into 
the  slang  and  doggerel  method  of  the  East  End  music- 
hall?  Surely  not  out  of  compliment  to  the  Sergeants, 
and  scarcely  for  the  delectation  of  the  reader,  but 
rather  because  this  particular  mode  ■  of  speech,  has  be- 
come so  indissolubly  associated,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  mind, 
with  everything  that  concerns  the  Army  and  the  sol- 
dier that   the   habit   is  irresistible. 


The  Reminiscences  of  M.  Blowitz,  the  famous  corres- 
pondent of  the  "  Times,"  is  a  fascinating  record  of  "a 
child  with  a  big  head  and  a  feeble  body,"  who  grew  up, 
in  spite  of  many  misfortunes,  to  dine  at  princes'  tables, 
to  talk  freely  with  rulers  and  statesmen,  to  confound 
the  chancelleries,  to  startle  tiio  newspapers,  to  baffle 
the  exchanges,  and  to  "  follow  the  furrow  of  his  daily 
task  "  with  a  dignity,  an  ingenuity,  and  an  ability  which 
have  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  same  sphere. 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  M.  de  Blowitz  was 
not  a  Frenchman.  He  was  a  native  of  Pilsen,  in  Bo- 
hemia. One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  his  child- 
hood was  the  declaration  of  a  fortune-teller  that  he 
would  "  sit  down  with  kings  and  have  princes  at  his 
table."      That  prophecy,  readers  may  be  sure,  he  did 


not  forget,  although  it  was  not  till  very  many  years 
afterwards  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  it 
come  true.  He  Avas  on  friendly  terms  with  Thiers,  and 
tnese  are  the  particulars  he  gives  of  his  first  journalis- 
tic hit: 

"  I  went  to  Versailles,  I  found  M.  Thiers  in  a  very 
irritable  state  of  mind.  He  was  indignant  with  all 
French  political  parties.  .  .  .  x  left  him  without 
oaring  to  speak  of  my  new  occupation,  but  on  reflect- 
ing on  what  he  had  said  I  drew  up  a  note  which  I 
sent  to  Mr.  Oliphant.  He  was  very  much  pleased  with 
ll.  'A  genuine  hit,'  he  said.  '  There  is  not  a  word 
to  alter  in  it.  You  are  a  born  journalist.'  He  then 
sent  off  my  first  telegram  to  the  '  Times.'  " 

Next  day  Blowitz  read  his  telegram  in  the  "Liberte," 
experienced  "  one  of  the  strongest  emotions"  that  he 
had  ever  felt  in  his  life,  and  then  resolved  that  he 
would  remain  in  Paris  and  become  a  journalist. 

It  was,  however,  M.  de  BloAvitz's  "scoop"  of  inter- 
viewing Alfonso  XII.  that  got  him  into  full  favour  at 
Printing  House-square.  At  the  end  of  1874  word  was 
received  in  Paris  that  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  then  in 
the  French  capital,  had  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain 
by  Marshal  Campos.  An  inquiry  at  the  Spanish  Em- 
bassy elicited  only  a  contradiction.  Alfonso  was  stay- 
ing at  a  Paris  hotel.  Thither  Blowitz  went,  and  was 
fortunate  enough,  through  the  influence  of  a  friend,  to 
be  received  by  the  King.  From  him  he  got  details 
of  the  coup  d'etat,  and  of  the  policy  which  His  Ma- 
jesty meant  to  pursue.  That  night  he  despatched  two 
columns  of  matter  to  the  "  Times,"  and  was  thereafter 
installed  as  chief  representative  of  the  paper  in  Paris. 


It  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  Paris 
correspondent  probably  saved  a  war.  Other  crises 
come  back  as  we  read  these  memoirs.  Here  is  a  gra- 
phic picture  of  an  angry  Foreign  Minister,  showing  that, 
after  all,  great  men  are  but  human: 

"  Suddenly  the  door  opened.  A  Cabinet  attache  en- 
tered, and  handed  to  the  Due  a  small  bundle  of  tele- 
grams. Opening  the  packet,  the  Due  began  to  read 
one  of  the  telegrams.  Suddenly  he  became  red,  then 
pale,  and  wiped  his  temples,  moist  with  sweat.  Then, 
as  if  maddened,  with  an  irresistible  movement  he  took 
the  billiard  cue  which  he  had  put  down,  struck  it  on 
the  rim  of  the  table,  broke  it  across  his  knee,  and  threw 
the  bits  into  the  fire.  .  .  .  Suddenly,  approach- 
ing me,  his  teeth  set  with  anger,  he  said:  '  Do  you 
know  what  I  have  just  heard?  Derby  ha3  just  bought 
200,000  Suez  shares  from  Ismail,  while  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  conceal  from  us,  not  only  the 
negotiations,  but  even  Ismail's  intention  of  selling  them. 
It  is  an  infamy!  It  is  England  putting  her  hand  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  my  personal  failure  has  in 
no  way  retarded  the  act.  I  authorise  you  to  say 
what  you  have  just  seen.  I  even  beg  you  to  say  it, 
and  to  add  that  Lord  Derby  will  have  to  pay  for  it.' 
And  he  added,  half  talking  to  himself:  '  Yes,  I  swear 
that  he  shall  pay  for  it.'  He  then  quickly  left  the 
room,   and  I,   too,   went   out." 

But  the  correspondent  went— not  to  the  telegraph 
office,  but  to  bed,  taking  his  secret  with  him.  "  You 
have  acted  as  a  friend,  and  I  shall  never  forget  Avhat 
you  have  done,"  said  the  Minister,  next  morning,  when 
he  woke  to  find  the  world  no  wiser  for  the  angry  scene 
of  the  night  before. 

We  are  told  in  these  pages  how  Prince  Bismarck,  at 
the  Berlin  Congress,  looked  under  the  tablecloth  "  to 
see  if  Blowitz  was  there,"  and  it  is  with  Bismarck  that 
the  most  striking  pages  in  these  memoirs  deal. 
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France,  as  all  the  world  knows,  recovered  with  as- 
tounding energy  from  the  disasters  of  1871,  and  the 
creation  of  the  Fourth  Battalion  created  alarm  among 
the  Powers.  Every  Foreign  Office  in  Europe  was  un- 
settled by  the  prospect  of  another  war  to  regain  the 
lost  provinces,  and  in  Berlin  the  Emperor  William  was 
listening  to  passionate  appeals  for  war  from  Count 
Moltke.  "  To-day/'  he  urged,  "  France  is  without  an 
army  and  without  money.  Whatever  the  resistance, 
our  success  is  certain.  A  new  war  is  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  if  we  postpone  it  for  eighteen  months 
France  will  have  as  strong  an  artillery  as  we  have  to- 
day." From  every  point  of  view,  said  Count  Moltke, 
an  immediate  war  was  a  necessity.  And  war,  to  those 
who  knew  the  fearful  things  happening  behind  the 
Emperor  William's  throne,  seemed  as  certain  as  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

But  for  once  the  Emperor  William  reckoned  without 
his  Bismarck,  and  without  the  correspondent  of  the 
"  Times."  How  they  did  their  work  it  is  the  business 
of  these  memoirs  to  tell,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if 
there  has  been  written  in  our  time  a  more  fascinating 
chapter  of  the  inner  history  of  the  world.  One  morn- 
ing, in  the  "Times"  there  appeared  a  letter  on  "The 
French  Scare."  Its  effect  was  universal.  Alexander  II., 
on  the  eve  of  a  visit  to  Berlin,  had  no  excuse  for  con- 
cealing what  he  knew;  kings  and  diplomats  could  no  lon- 
ger talk  in  whispers  of  what  had  been  shouted  from  the 
housetops  of  Printing  House-square,  and  Germany  had 
one  course  only  before  it — to  repudiate  the  scheme. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell's  "  Disraeli  "  has  for  its  theme 
Disraeli  the  Man — Disraeli  as  son,  brother,  husband, 
friend.  He  describes  the  book  as  "  an  impartial  study 
of  Temperament "  in  its  way,  and  in  Disraeli's  own 
words,  "A  Psychological  Romance,"  "  a  crossbreed 
.  .  between  biography  and  autobiography."  Mr. 
Meynell's  method  is  to  record  smart  sayings  and  anec- 
dotes of  Disraeli,  scraps  of  letters,  and  what  not,  and 
to  follow  each  saying  or  anecdote  with  a  commentary 
that  is  sometimes  flippant,  but  is  often  washy. 

Many  years  ago  Lord  Hartington  publicly  declared 
that  "  no  one  can  justly  attribute  any  mean  or  un- 
worthy motives  to  Lord  Beaconsfield;"  and  this  year 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  wrote  to  Mr.  Meynell:  "No- 
thing that  "has  since  happened  or  become  known  has 
induced  me  to  alter  in  any  degree  the  opinion  which 
J  then  expressed  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  political  char- 
acter and  aims."  Mr.  Gladstone  bore  a  still  more  gen- 
erous tribute  to  his  great  antagonist  in  a  famous  speech 
from  which  Mr.  Meynell  makes  a  brief  quotation.  Glad- 
stone, he  says,  had  "  a  habit  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  Deity  and  his  opponent  with  the  Devil." 

Mr.  Meynell  tells  many  good  stories.  When  Lord 
Bury,  afterwards  Earl  of  Albemarle,  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  went  to  the  Prime  Minister  to  confess: 

"  He  began  by  saying  that  a  difficulty  had  arisen,  quite 
unconnected  with  politics,  and  that  he  was  afraid  it 
meant  party  embarrassment,  and  that  he  therefore 
placed  his  resignation  in  his  leader's  hand. 

"Lord  Beaconsfield,  laconically:    'A  lady?' 

"  '  Well,  if  you  like— the  Scarlet  Lady.  I  have  be- 
come a  Catholic' 

"Lord  Beaconsfield:  'But  how  very  convenient!  A 
relative  of  mine  has  just  taken  the  same  step;  and  now 
you  can  tell  me,  what  was  terribly  puzzling  me,  the 
appropriate  thing  to  say  in  congratulation.'  " 

Still  livelier  is  the  story  of  the  Gaiety  girls  who  were 
found  by  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  discussing  the  ques- 
tion: "Which  would  they  choose  if  they  had  to  marry 


— Gladstone  or  Disraeli?  All'  elected  Disraeli  save 
one,  who  was  much  frowned  on  by  the  company  until 
she  explained:  '  Gladstone,  so  that  I  might  elope  with 
Disraeli,  and  break  Gladstone's  heart.'  " 

Among  the  last  sayings  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  were 
the  cryptic,  "  I  have  suffered  much.  Had  I  been  a 
Nihilist,  I  should  have  confessed  all,"  "  Death  must 
be  faced  boldly,"  "  One  should  never  think  of  death ; 
one  should  think  of  life,  that  is  the  real  piety,"  and 
"  I  had  rather  live,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 


"  The  Correspondence  of  William  I.  and  Bismarck  " 
contains  (says  one  keen  critic)  many  pages  that  are 
trivial,  and  many  notes  which  are  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  conventional  politeness.  Yet  the  correspond- 
ence illustrates  one  of  the  most  remarkable  friendships 
of  modern  times.  Never  were  monarch  and  council- 
lor better  matched.  On  the  one  side  was  perfect 
confidence,  on  the  other  loyalty  absolute.  Moreover, 
William  I.  and  Bismarck  were,  from  the  very  first, 
devoted  to  the  same  cause.  Germany  united  and  im- 
perious— this  was  their  aim,  and  the  road  by  which 
they  reached  it  may  be  traced  in  these  letters. 

In  1863  William  I.  was  doubtful  of  success.  In  cor- 
recting a  despatch  which  reproduced  a  conversation 
with  Napoleon,  he  wrote:  "Furthermore,  I  did  not 
say  that  neither  I  nor  my  son  nor  my  grandson  would 
live  to  see  the  consolidation  of  Germany,  but  .  .  . 
I  should  probably  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  hope  my  son 
or  grandson  will  do  so."  William  I.  lived  himself  to 
see  what  he  so  ardently  desired,  and  he  owed  the  re- 
alisation of  his  hopes  entirely  to  the  genius  of  Prince 
Bismarck.  At  the  same  time  the  friendship  was  not 
unclouded. 

More  than  once  Bismarck  was  on  the  verge  of  re- 
signation. The  Emperor  William,  as  he  appears  in 
these  letters,  is  a  far  greater  personage  than  he  has 
been  represented.  Though  he  is  overshadowed  by  his 
Chancellor,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  shrewd,  determined 
man,  who  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  wished,  and 
knew,  also,  how  to  arrive  at  it.  And  the  Bismarck 
of  these  letters  is  the  austere  politician  of  history, 
the  iron  Chancellor,  in  fact,  who  permits  nothing  to 
stand  in  his  way.  At  the  outset  the  King  is  curt, 
and  Bismarck  a  trifle  too  obsequious.  As  the  years 
pass  the  King  becomes  warmer  in  his  style,  signing  him- 
self "Your  faithfully  devoted,  grateful  Wilhelm,"  or 
"  Your  faithful  friend,"  or  even  "  Your  Wilhelm."  At 
the  same  time  Bismarck,  conscious  of  his  established  , 
power,  grows  more  peremptory. 

Even  before  the  French  war,  which  might  be  said 
to  have  crowned  Bismarck's  unifying  work,  his  "mas- 
ter "  wrote  to  him: 

"When  looking  back  to  the  decisive  turning  point 
reached  by  the  destinies  of  Prussia  through  the  glori- 
ous fights  of  the  past  year,  the  most  distant  generations 
will  never  forget  that  the  elevation  of  the  Fatherland 
to  new  power,  and  to  imperishable  honour,  that  the 
opening  up  of  an  epoch  of  a  rich,  and,  with  God's  help, 
a  blessing-bringing  development,  are  essentially  due  to 
your  penetration,  your  energy,  and  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  you  have  conducted  the  affairs  entrusted  to 
you.  I  have  decided  to  show  a  renewed  appreciation 
of  these  your  most  distinguished  merits  by  the  bestowal 
of  a  gift  of  four  hundred  thousand  thalers,  etc. 
(£60,000.)" 

Again,  two  years  later,  in  1869,  when  Bismarck  seri- 
ously spoke  of* resigning,  the  alarmed  King  wrote: 

"  How  can  you  possibly  imagine  that  I  could  even 
think  of  acceding  to  your  idea!      It  is  my  greatest  hap- 
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piness  (twice  underlined  in  the  original)  to  live  with 
you,  and  to  thoroughly  agree  with  you!  How  can  you 
be  so  hypochondriac  as  to  allow  one  single  difference 
to  mislead  you  into  taking  the  extreme  step?  .  .  . 
Your  name  stands  higher  in  Prussian  history  than  that 
of  any  other  statesman.  And  am  I  to  let  that  man 
go?  Never!  Quiet  and  prayer  (twice  underlined) 
will  adjust  everything.  Your  most  faithful  friend 
(thrice  underlined),  W." 

Replying  a  little  later  to  some  personal  remonstrances 
of  his  Premier,  the  King  said: 

"  Can,  indeed,  a  monarch  show  greater  confidence 
in  his  Premier  than  I,  who  have  often  in  the  past, 
and  right  up  to  the  present,  sent  you  private  letters 
in  which  pending  questions  were  discussed,  so  that  you 
might  be  convinced  that  I  did  nothing  of  that  kind  be- 
hind your  back?  .  .  .  You  do  not  belong  only  to 
yourself;  your  existence  is  too  closely  bound  up  with 
the  history  of  Prussia,  of  Germany,  and  of  Europe, 
for  you  to  withdraw  from  a  scene  of  action  which  you 
have  helped  to  create." 


Mr.  Balfour's  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  on  the 
Fiscal  question,  was  published  at  a  shilling  net,  and  in 
the  press  copies  editors  were  asked  not  to  quote  more 
than  a  thousand  words.  The  prohibition  occasioned 
resentment  and  surprise.  The  p«(per  was  a  State  paper, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Mr.  Balfour  should  not 
have  wished  to  obtain  the  widest  audience  possible. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  made  a  very  nice  little  sum  on  the 
transaction.  The  "Outlook"  gives  the  following  figures. 
It  estimates  the  cost  of  the  production  of  100,000 
copies  as  £212,  and  the  sum  realised  by  sales,  allowing 
for  discounts,  is  £3,650,  giving  a  profit  balance  of 
£3,438.  Mr.  Balfour  is  an  author  who  knows  how  to 
look  after  his  business. 


Michael  Davitt  is  engaged  on  a  book  which  will  pro- 
bably be  called  "  The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland." 
It  will  tell  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Irish  struggle  for 
the  land  of  Ireland  from  1870  down  to  the  passing  of 
the  recent  Land  Act,  and  will  contain  character  sketches 
of   Parnell   and  his   chief   lieutenants. 


In  his  new  book  on  Queen  Mary,  Major  Martin 
Hume  tells,  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view,  the 
oft-told  life-story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Major 
Hume's  title  is  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots:  a  Political  History."  But,  with  the  eye  of 
an  analytical  historian,  the  author  has  discovered  the 
thread  of  motive  running  through  the  strangely  tortuous 
episodes  of  Mary's  life,  and  has  done  much  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  her  tragedy.  He  shows  how  her  beauty  of 
body  and  brilliance  of  intellect  were  used  by  herself, 
her  friends,  and  her  enemies,  as  political  forces  for  play- 
ing nation  against  nation,  for  meeting  plot  with  coun- 
terplot, for  furthering  or  defeating  the  ambitions  of 
rival  religions  and  rival  dynasties.  She  played  for 
power,  and  that  she  lost,  while  Queen  Elizabeth  won, 
was  through  no  inferior  wit,  but  through  a  fatally  wo- 
manly weakness  which  was  absent  in  her  great  rival's 
character.  Elizabeth  was  cold-blooded,  and  untouched 
by  the  warm  elements  of  love;  but,  as  Major  Hume 
says,  "  Mary  Stuart  possessed  no  such  safeguards,  and 
was  periodically  swept  away,  helplessly  and  irremedi- 
ally,  by  the  irresistible  rush  of  her  purely  sexual  pas- 
sion." 


A   volume    has    just   been    published,    entitled    "  The 
Blood  Royal  of  England,"  by  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny, 


containing  the  names  of  all  the  known  legitimate  de- 
scendants of  the  Kings  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  01 
England  and  James  III.  of  Scotland.  It  contains 
620  pages,  and  gives  the  names  of  11,723  living  persona 
who  have  royal  blood  in  their  veins!  Had  the  progeny 
of  all  our  rulers  thus  multiplied,  we  should  have  nearly 
400,000  living  people  in  some  way  or  other  related  to 
royalty. 

All  ranks  of  life  (says  the  "  Daily  Mail)-- kings, 
nobles,  and  common  people— are  represented  in  thi- 
work.  With  the  exception  of  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  and  Servia  and  the  Princes  of  Monaco  and 
Montenegro,  there  are  the  names  of  every  Christian 
crowned  head  in  the  world,  including  even  an  Empress 
of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia  are  also 
here,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  names 
of  thousands  of  commoners — Smiths,  Browns,  Joneses, 
and  Robinsons — some  of  them  pursuing  the  humblest 
of  avocations.  The  compiler  is  sureiy  well  justified 
in  claiming  that  this  is  the  largest  pedigree  ever  pub- 
lished. In  this  extraordinary  book  each  name  is  pre- 
fixed by  a  number  which  shows  how  near  its  owner  is 
to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  consequently,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  settled  by  descent,  to  the  English  throne.  The 
No.  1  is  opposite  the  name  of  Mary  Theresa  Henrietta 
Dorothea,  the  present  Princess  Louise  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  lady  is  described  as  "  Heiress  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Stuart,  Tudor  Plantagenet,  Bruce,  and  Savoy,  and 
the  princely  House  of  Este,  who  but  for  the  Act  of 
Settlement  would  now  be  de  jure  hereditario,  Queen 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland."  The 
Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  excluded  the  Catholic  sons 
of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Charles  L, 
from  the  throne,  and  settled  it  on  the  children  of  her 
Protestant  daughter,  the  Electress  of  Hanover.  But 
your  ardent  legitimist  still  holds  that  the  royal  rights 
of  the  descendants  of  those  excluded  sons  should  be  re- 
cognised, and,  of  course,  in  this  family  pedigree  their 
names  all  come  before  that  of  King  Edward  VII. 
Among  those  who,  beside  the  Princess  of  Bavaria,  take 
precedence  of  our  King  are  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  dozens 
of  Continental  princelings  and  nobies,  and  hundreds  of 
commoners.  If  primogeniture  settled  the  question, 
there  are  now  many  insignificant,  untitled  personages 
with  a  better  claim  to  the  tnrone  than  our  reigning 
monarch.  Besides  those  on  the  Continent,  there  are 
members  of  the  great  family  in  India,  Japan,  Tasmania, 
and  even  Mexico — a  large  proportion,  ten  thousand  out 
of  the  total  of  twelve  thousand  traced,  have  remained 
in  England. 

In  this  book  we  have  for  some  12,000  persons  over 
30,000  lines  of  descent  traced.  Apparently  insignifi- 
cant people,  the  Smiths  and  Robinsons,  have  their  pedi- 
grees described  with  as  much  care  as  is  given  to  those 
of  kings,  and  many  will  possibly  be  unexpectedly  grati- 
fied to  learn  from  this  volume  now  they  are  descended 
from  royalty. 


A  man  of  many  friends  was  the  genial  artist  known 
as  "  Crimean  Simpson,"  whose  active  career  is  com- 
memorated in  the  "Autobiography  of  William  Simp- 
son," which  Mr.  George  Eyre-Todd  edits.  Simpson's 
first  experiences  as  war  artist  were  gained  during  the 
war  in  the  Crimea.  Hence  his  sobriquet.  He  was  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy.  Wherever  his  work  took 
him,  as  representative  of  the  "  Illustrated  London 
News,"  his  life  was  strenuous,  adventurous,  and  abound- 
ing in  interest.  Naturally,  such  a  man  had  much  to 
record  that  is  worth  reading.  He  was  arrested  as  a 
spy  during  the  Franco-German  war,  was  in  Paris  dur- 
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ing  the  Commune,  and  nearly  met  the  fate  of  Cavag- 
nari  at  Cabul. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy,  renowned  as  "  Toby,  M.P.,"  of 
'"  Punch,"  has  just  published  his  "  Recollections."  It 
abounds  with  good  stories  about  well-known  names. 

Now  that  all  debate  in  the  House  closes  automatically 
at  midnight,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  old  days, 
when  a  sitting  used  oiten  to  last  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  one  day  until  the  morning  of  the  next 
was  well  advanced.  Ihese  were  the  days  of  organised 
obstruction,  when  a  certain  Irish  member  named  Frank 
Hugh  O'Donnell  used  to  be  master  of  the  situation,  to 
his  own  satisfaction  and  the  almost  frenzied  indigna- 
tion of  the  Government. 

"  A  debate  carried  on  througn  several  nights  might 
seem  to  be  approaching  a  conclusion.  .  .  Members, 
wearied  of  the  long  sitting,  were  prepared  to  go  forth 
to  the  division  lobby,  when  from  below  the  gangway  on 
tne  left  there  uprose  a  lamiliar  figure,  and  there  was 
heard  a  well-known  voice.  These  usually  belonged 
to  Mr.  O'Donnell,  bent  upon  vindicating  the  right  of 
a  private  member  to  interpose  when  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  House  agreed  that  debate  had  been 
continued  long  enough.  A  roar  of  execration  from  the 
fagged  legislators  greeted  the  intruder.  He  expected 
this,  and  was  in  no  degree  perturbed.  In  earliest  prac- 
tice he  had  a  way  of  dropping  his  eye-glass,  as  if  star- 
tled by  the  uproar,  searching  for  it  with  puzzled,  pre- 
occupied expression,  apparently  debating  with  himself 
wnat  ans  outburst  might  portend.  He  did  not  love 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  delighted  in 
thwarting  its  purposes.  But  he  knew  what  was  due 
to  it  in  the  way  of  respect,  and  however  angry  pas- 
sions might  rise,  however  turbulent  the  scene,  he 
would  never  address  it  looking  upon  it  with  the  naked 
eye.  As  his  eyeglass  was  constantly  tumbling  out, 
and  as  search  for  it  was  preternaturally  deliberate,  it 
played  an  appreciable  part  in  the  prolongation  of  suc- 
cessive sessions." 

Mr.  Lucy  relates  an  anecdote  about  an  eminent  Q.C. 
who  began  to  dress  in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to 
a  Minister  when  a  generally  wordy  speaker  had  just 
igot  up,  but  who  was  surprised  in  a  state  of  half-toilet 
toy  the  clang  of  the  division  bell.  Not  to  be  baulked 
of  his  vote,  he  rushed  downstairs  in  his  shirt  and 
-trousers  and  hastily  got  into  his  overcoat,  which  he  but- 
toned up  to  the  chin.  He  passed  safely  through  the 
division  lobby  "  an  object  of  much  sympathy  to  his 
friends,  who  thought  his  cold  must  be  bad  indeed  to 
justify  this  extreme  precaution  on  a  summer  night." 

Mr.  Lucy  gives  some  choice  examples  of  Hibernian 
humour,  both  intentional  and  unconscious.  Many  of 
these  Irish  members  might  have  stepped  out  of  the 
pages  of  Lever  or  Lover,  so  racy  was  their  speech, 
so  rich  their  brogue,  so  magnificent  their  fund  of  wit- 
ticism. Sir  Patrick  O'Brien  was  the  most  delightful 
embodiment  of  genuine  Irish  humour  of  the  uncon- 
scious, inconsequential  order.  "  Sir  Pat,  with  his  left 
nand  in  his  trousers  pocket,  his  right  hand  shaking  de- 
fiance at  his  countrymen  opposite,  was  a  precious  pos- 
session for  ever  lost  to  an  increasingly  prosaic  Par- 
liament. He  could  not  away  with  the  new  kind  of 
Irish  member  represented  by  Mr.  Kenny,  '  the  young 
sea  sarpent  from  County  Clare/  as,  in  a  flight  of  lofty, 
tout  vague  eloquence  he  called  him.  'Order,  order V 
cried  the  Speaker,  sternly.  '  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,' 
said  Sir  x'at,  with  a  courtly  bow,  '  I  will  withdraw  the 
sea  sarpent,  and  substitute  the  hon.  member  for  County 
Clare.'  " 

An  excellent  example  of  the  true  Irish  "bull"  was 
provided   by    Mr.    O'Connor    Power,    who    remarked, 


"Since  the  Government  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  the  buii 
by  the  horns."  This,  however,  was  equalled  by  Mr. 
Thwaites,  who,  in  an  election  speech,  stated  that  "the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  done  what  I  want  you  all  to 
do — namely,  '  When  you  lay  an  egg,  put  it  by  for  a 
rainy  day;'  "  and  no  less  excellent  is  the  one  recorded  01 
a  Mr.  Rodwell,  member  for  Cambridge,  who,  in  regard 
to  a  certain  amendment,  objected  that  "it  would  lead 
to  gas  Bills  going  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  rope 
rounu  their  necks." 


An  American  writer,  Mr.  Porritt,  publishes  an  ad- 
mirable study  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  its 
unreformed  days.  The  volume  gives  many  interesting 
glimpses  into  bygone  political  methods. 

Bribery  seems  to  have  begun  with  candidates  who 
offered  to  take  less  than  the  statutory  wage  of  four 
shillings  a  day  for  every  knight  of  the  shire  and  two 
shillings  for  every  burgess  or  citizen.  In  1472  Ipswich 
sent  a  man  to  Parliament  who  covenanted  to  take  five 
shillings  a  week,  while  Rochester,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  made  an  agreement  with  a  non-resident  or  "  for- 
eigner," as  he  was  called,  that  if  he  would  serve  them 
without  wage  he  should  be  made  a  freeman  of  the 
borough,  and  thus  become  eligible.  The  first  down- 
right corrupt  practitioner  known  to  Mr.  Porritt  was 
one,  Thomas  Rede,  who  in  1640  was  minded,  as  many 
have  been  since  his  day,  to  sit  in  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Hastings.  Rede's  election  address  con- 
sisted in  a  promise,  if  returned,  to  give  to  the  poor  of 
Hastings  twenty  pounds  down,  and  ten  pounds  a 
year  during  his  life,  besides  two  barrels  of  gunpowder 
yearly  for  exercising  the  youths.  Thomas  Rede  sat 
for  Hastings  in  two  Parliaments.  This  history  of 
bribery  and  corruption  is  a  horrid  history,  but  every 
candidate  who  subscribes  to  cricket  and  football  club^. 
and  to  churches  or  to  chapels,  in  "his  constituency 
must  feel  interested  in  reading  of  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  tradition  he  still  does  his  best  to  maintain. 

On  the  subject  of  election  expenses  Mr.  Porritt  says: 

"The  code  saddling  official  costs  at  Parliamentary 
elections  on  candidates,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
slowly  laid  between  1712  and  1832,  has  a  much  less  in- 
teresting history  than  the  Qualification  Acts.  But 
this  code,  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  is  of 
great  significance.  It  was  developed  from  the  eager- 
ness of  men  to  be  of  the  House  of  Commons;  from  the 
willingness  to  gratify  all  who  could  in  any  way  help 
them  to  reach  that  goal.  Along  with  the  custom  now 
of  three  centuries'  standing,  that  Members  of  the  House 
shall  not  be  paid— a  custom  still  unsupported  by  a 
single  enactment,  and  equally  due  to  the  eagerness 
of  men  to  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons— 
this  code  has  survived  all  the  constitutional  changes  of 
the  nineteenth  century." 

Until  1712  there  was  no  statute  authorising  a  return- 
ing officer  to  charge  a  penny  for  the  cost  of  an  elec- 
tion but  then  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
obligation  upon  him  to  erect  hustings  or  booths  or  iu 
appoint  poll  clerks.  With  the  advent  of  rich  men 
anxious  to  get  in  and  of  ambitious  men  anxious  to 
get  on,  the  returning  officer  began  to  scent  spoil,  and 
to  heap  on  fees.  In  1745  an  Act  was  passed,  making 
it  obligatory  upon  candidates  to  pay  the  sheriff  s  ex- 
penses. The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  to 
make  a  Parliamentary  life  a  rich  man's  luxury  or  an 
adventurer's  gamble. 

The  daily  journals  of  the  new  type  prove  very  enter- 
prising.      The   whole   of  the   contents  of  the  London- 
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"Daily  Mail"    are   telegraphed   verbatim    el    literatim 

from  London  to  Manchester  each  night,  and  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  detect  the  difference  between   the 

issue  printed  in  London  and  that  sent  out  from  Man- 
chester. The  type  is  the  same,  the  paper  is  the  same, 
and  the  articles,  written  in  London  often  long  after 
midnight,  are  being  read  on  the  Scottish  border  at 
breakfast-time. 


The  present  publishing  season  will  be  remarkable  for 
'  editions  de  luxe  "  and  "  limited  editions."  In  many 
eases  these  works  will  only  be  possible  for  the  rich. 
An  interesting  announcement  is  that  of  Messrs.  Meth- 
uen  of  an  edition  in  facsimile  of  each  of  the  great 
folios  of  Shakespeare.  They  anticipate  that  there  is 
a  public  which  will  invest  over  £12,000  in  such  a  re- 
print. Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  will  offer  a  twelve- 
volume  edition  of  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle's  novels,  which 
will  be  limited  to  1,000  copies. 


In  "  The  Last  Post,"  by  Mildred  G.  Dooner,  the 
authoress  has  collected  such  information  as  she  could 
about  all  the  officers,  naval,  military,  and  colonial,  who 
died  owing  to  the  South  African  War.  Their  names 
are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  an  appendix 
lists  are  given  of  the  war  correspondents  and  nursing 
sisters  who  died.  The  book  is  necessarily  sad  reading, 
being  a  record  of  youth  or  manhood  cut  short  at  its 
best,  but  it  is  full  of  fine  episodes  of  devotion  and 
heroic  sympathy,  and  here  and  there  we  find  a  great 
saying,  too,  though  British  officers  are  not  particularly 
eloquent,  and  their  dying  words  seldom  come  to  more 
than  M  Never  mind  me,"  or  something  equally  brief 
and  characteristic.  The  list  has  been  most  carefully 
made  up,  and  the  information,  which  must  have  been 
extremely   difficult    to    collect,    is    very    accurate. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  "  Modern  English 
Writers,"  issued  by  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  & 
Sons,  is  a  new  life  of  Thackeray,  by  Mr.  Charles  Whib- 
ley.  It  is  a  very  sane,  balanced,  and  sympathetic 
criticism  of  the  great  Victorian  novelist,  and  although 
it  brings  no  new  facts  to  light  in  regard  to  his  career, 
it  is  neipful  as  showing  in  a  very  convincing  way  the 
relation  of  Thackeray  to  his  time  and  the  influence 
of  contemporary   thought  upon   his  work. 


The  authors  of  "  Wisdom  While  You  Wait  "  have 
issued  a  new  skit  entitled  "  England  Day  by  Day— 
A  Guide  to  Efficiency,  and  Prophetic  Calendar  for 
1904."  The  humour  is  not  confined  to  the  calendar; 
several  pages  are  devoted  to  mock  advertisements.  The 
"  Bosvim  "  page  shows  an  ox  surveying  an  illimitable 
plain  covered  with  tins.  It  is  headed  "  A  Ranche  in 
a  jam-pot,"  and  the  ox  soliloquises,  "  Alas,  my  poor 
sister!  Who  would  have  thought  she  could  have  gone 
so  far!"  You  are  recommended  to  "Ask  your  grocer 
for  the  new  luxury:  Umustapha  Cigar."  An  illustration 
.shows  a  solitary  traveller  smoKing  one  of  the  brand 
in  a  railway  carriage  from  which  all  other  passengers 
have  fled.  The  motto  is  "  Smoke  Umustapha  Cigars 
and  have  the  carriage  to  yourself."  "  Do  you  want 
enough  money  for  life?"  Then  you  are  advised  that 
there  is  no  dentifrice  like  "Tuskiline": — "It  will  not 
produce  for  its  user  enough  money  for  life,  but  it  is 
an  excellent  Tooth  Paste."  The  "  Helix "  motor-car 
is  guaranteed  as  "the  safest  in  these  homicidal  times. 
May  be  used  as  a  hearse."  The  calendar  itself  records, 
among  other  things,  the  adventures  of  the  editor  and 
jnanager  of  the    '  Times  "  on  a   crusade  to  rally  com- 


petiton  tor  the  "  Ency.  Brit."  prizes,  and  a  somnam- 
bulist tour  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  inspection 
of  the  All-J»ritish  cable  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
in  a  submarine,  a  visit  of  President  Roosevelt  to'Eng- 
land  as  the  guest  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Spectator," 
and  the  events  of  the  "  Highbury  Week."  On  the 
second  day  of  the  week  there  is  a  cricket  match  in 
u.e  Home  Paddock  '  Protectionists  (with  Mr.  Balfour) 
v.  Open  Minders.  Mr.  Balfour  fails  to  score."  Next 
day  comes  the  "  Grand  Tenants'  Ball.  Great  success- 
oi  Mr.  Austen  in  the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Balfour 
loses  his  way  in  the  grand  chain  in  the  Zollverein 
Lancers."  On  July  6  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Brodnck 
leaves  the  War  Office  in  a  parachute,  amid  great  en- 
Ihusiasm. 

"  Toby,"  in  "  M.A.P.,"  descnoes  Clark  Russell  as- 
"  The   dearest   little   gentleman!  Not    very   old,    in- 

deed, having  been  born  in  1844,  but  dear,  yes;  little 
physically,  too;  and  a  high-souled  gentleman,  whose 
simple  faith  is  summed  up  in  the  words,  '  Fear  God. 
an-,  honour  the  King.'  For  fourteen  years,  then,. 
Clark  jL\ussell,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  has  not  set 
foot  to  ground,  nor  had  a  day's  freedom  from  racking 
pain,  but  the  fine  brain  is  as  keen,  the  irrepressible 
love  of  a  joke  as  irrepressible,  the  spirit  as  dauntless, 
as  when  in  years  gone  by  he  went  down  to  the  sea  in. 
ships,  and  gained  that  knowledge  of  '  merchant  Jack  ' 
ne  was  subsequently  to  turn  to  such  splendid  account- 
To  my  mind  he  is  at  once  the  most  exhilarating  and 
the  most  pathetic  figure  I  have  ever  met!  There  is. 
something  bird-xike  in  the  small,  thin,  clean-shaven 
face,  with  its  '  flying  jib  of  nose,'  as  he  calls  it,  and 
eyes,  dulled  by  gout,  as  varying  in  hue  as  a  Jersey  sea,, 
now  biue,  now  grey,  and  sometimes  almost  brown.  A 
ciever  face,  an  interesting  face,  and  a  good  face.  For 
the  rest  there  is  a  whimsical,  I  might  even  say  a 
roguish  gaiety  about  his  manner  and  speech  which  is. 
irresistible.  One  forgets  that  he  is  an  invalid,  one 
forgets  everything  save  that  one's  sicles  are  all  too  in- 
elastic when  he  talKS. 

"  Nine  people  out  of  ten,  if  asked  the  name  of  Clark 
ixussell's  first  sea  book,  wouiu,  I  fancy,  reply,  '  The 
Wreciv  oi  the  Grosvenor,  '  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,, 
that  famous  novel  was  preceded  by  '  John  Holdsworth,. 
Chief  Mate.'  Both  these  books,  one  need  hardly  say,. 
Avere  directly  inspired  by  Mr.  Russell's  seven  or  eight 
years'  experience  as  a  '  midshipman  '  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine.  Like  many  other  famous  books,  '  The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor '  brought  its  author  little 
pecuniary  gain,  an^  he  did  not  think  much  of  it  thenr 
nor  does  he  now,  for  he  wrote  it  in  rather  a  don't- 
care-mood,  feeling  certain  that  there  was  no  public  for 
an  unvarnished  tale  of  the  sea.  And  the  result  is- 
that  ic  contains  technical  errors  which  the  publishers 
have  given  him  no  chance  to  correct." 

"  M.A.P."  sketches  another  well-known  literary 
figure:  "  Standing  well  over  six  feet,  with  thews  and 
sinews  in  proportion,  black  or  very  dark  brown  hair,, 
shot  here  and  there  with  grey,  a  heavy,  dark  moustache,, 
brown  eyes  beneath  prominent  brows,  Mr.  William 
Leonard  Courtney,  editor  of  the  '  Fortnightly  Review,' 
man  of  letters,  critic— probably  the  most  widely  read 
of  the  day — and  playwright,  is  a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
as  our  grandmothers  used  to  say — a  courtly,  urbane 
gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  talkers  it 
.uas  been  my  good  fortune  to  encounter.  As  editor 
•of  the  '  Fortnightly,'  and  literary  critic  of  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph,'  he  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters, and  one  can  safely  say  that  his  power  has  ever 
been   exercised   for   the   best." 
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A   DEFENCE   OF   RUSSIA'S   POLICY   IN   FINLAND. 

BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  M.  DE  PLEHVE,  RUSSIAN  MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


M.  de  Plehve  writes  in  the  English  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  a  reply  to  Mr.  Stead's  "  Open  Letter." 
He  says: 

In  your  "  open  letter  "  you  enumerate  the  ac- 
cusations which  are  brought  against  the  Russian 
Government  with  regard  to  its  policy  in  Finland 
(the  Manifesto  of  February  3/15,  1899,  the  new 
military  law  and  the  special  powers  conferred  on 
the  Governor-General  for  preserving  order).  You 
then  ask  whether  the  benefit  derived  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  from  the  extraordinary  measures 
which  it  has  applied  to  Finland  during  the  last 
four  years  counterbalances  the  harm  which,  in 
your  opinion,  these  same  measures  have  done  it 
in  the  public  opinion  of  v/estern  Europe  and 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  feelings  and  attitude  of 
the  local  population,  which  has  replied  to  them  by 
emigration  en  masse. 

Before  answering  your  question,  permit  me  to 
point  out  that  in  criticising  Russian  policy  in  Fin- 
land a  distinction  should  be  made  between  its 
fundamental  principles,  i.e.,  the  ends  which  it  is 
meant  to  attain,  and  its  outward  expression,  which 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

The  former,  i.e.,  the  aims  and  principles,  remain 
unalterable,  the  latter,  i.e.,  the  way  in  which  this 
policy  finds  expression,  is  of  ah  incidental  and  tem- 
porary character,  and  does  not  always  depend  on 
the  Russian  authority  alone.  This  is  what  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  Russia's  Western 
friends  when  estimating  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion which  reaches  them  from  FJnland. 

As  to  the  programme  of  the  Russian  Government 
in  the  Finland  question,  it  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  every  supreme 
authority — the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
governed — can  be  solved  only  by  the  mutual  co- 
operation of  the  Government  anu  the  people.  The 
requirements  presented  to  the  partners  in  this 
common  task  are,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
people  should  recognise  the  unity  of  State  principle 
and  policy  and  the  binding  character  of  its  aims, 
and,  on*  the  other,  that  the  Government  should  ac- 
knowledge the  benefit  accruing  to  the  State  from 
the  public  activity,  along  the  lines  of  individual 
development,  of  its  component  elements. 

Such  are  the  ground  on  which  the  Government 
and  the  people  should  unite  in  the  performance  of 
their  common  task.      The  combination  of  Imperial 


unity  with  local  autonomy,  of  autocracy  with  self- 
government,  forms  the  principle  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the  action  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland.  The  Manifesto  of  February  3/15,  1899: 
is  not  a  negation  of  such  a  peaceful  co-operation, 
but  a  confirmation  of  the  aforesaid  leading  prin- 
ciple of  our  Government  in  its  full  development. 
It  decides  that  the  issue  of  Imperial  laws,  common 
both  to  Russia  and  Finland,  must  not  depend  al- 
together on  the  consent  of  the  Members  of  the 
Finland  Diet,  but  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  State,  with  the  participation  on  such  oc- 
casions of  members  of  the  Finland  Senate.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  Manifesto  to  shake  the  belief 
of  Russia's  friends  .in  the  compatibility  of  the 
principles  of  autocracy  with  a  large  measure  of 
local  self-government  and  civic  liberty.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  spiritual  and  material  powers  of 
the  population  by  its  gradual  introduction  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  conscious  public  life  of  the  State, 
as  a  healthy,  conservative  principle  of  government, 
has  always  entered  into  the  plans  of  the  Sovereign 
leaders  of  the  life  of  Russia  as  a  State.  These 
intentions  were  but  lately  announced  afresh  from 
the  Throne  by  the  Manifesto  of  February  26  of 
the  current  year.  In  our  country  this  process 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  historical  basis 
of  the  Empire  and  with  the  national  peculiarities 
of  its  population.  The  result  is  that  in  Russia 
we  have  the  organisation  of  local  institutions 
which  give  self-government  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word,  i.e.,  the  right  of  the  people  to  see  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  local  economic  needs.  In 
Finland  the  idea  of  local  autonomy  was  developed 
far  earlier  and  in  a  far  wider  manner.  Its  pre- 
sent scope,  which  has  grown  and  developed  under 
Russian  rule,  embraces  all  sides,  not  only  of  the 
economic,  but  of  the  civil,  life  of  the  land.  Rus- 
sian autocracy  has  thus  given  irrefragable  proof 
of  its  constructive  powers  in  the  sphere  of  civic 
development.  The  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  to  note  its  ethical  importance  in  a  far  wider 
sphere  as  well:  the  greatest  of  social  problems 
nave  found  a  peaceable  solution  in  Russia,  thanks 
to  the  conditions  of  its  political  organisation. 

For  a  full  comprehension,  however,  of  the  Mani- 
festo of  1899,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
phases  in  the  development  of  Finland's  relations 
to  Russia.  It  will  then  become  evident  that,  as  a 
legacy  of  the  past,  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  natural 
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course  of  events  which  sooner  or  later  must  have 
led  up  to  it.  The  initiation  of  Finland  into  the 
historical  destinies  of  the  Russian  Empire  was 
bound  to  lead  to  the  rise  of  questions  calling  for 
a  general  solution  common  both  to  the  Empire 
and  to  Finland.  Naturally,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
ordinate status  of  the  latter,  such  questions  could 
be  solved  only  in  the  order  appointed  for  Imperial 
legislation.  At  the  same  time,  neither  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  Swedish  period  of  rule  in 
Finland,  which  were  completely  incompatible  with 
its  new  status,  nor  the  Statutes  of  the  Diet,  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  II.,  and  determining  the  order 
of  issue  of  local  laws,  touched,  or  could  touch,  the 
question  of  the  issue  of  general  Imperial  laws. 
This  question  arose  in  the  course  of  the  legislative 
work  on  the  systematisation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Finland.  This  task,  undertaken  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  for  the  more  precise 
determination  of  the  status  of  Finland  as  an  in- 
divisible part  of  our  State,  was  continued  during 
the  reign  of  his  august  successor,  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander III.,  and  led  to  the  question  of  determin- 
ing the  order  of  issue  of  generpi  Imperial  laws. 
The  rules  drafted  for  this  purpose  in  1893  formed 
the  contents  of  the  Manifesto  of  1899.  Thus  we 
see  that  during  six  years  they  remained  without 
application,  there  being  no  practical  necessity  for 
their  publication.  When,  however,  this  necessity 
arose,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  the  former  military 
law,  the  Manifesto  was  issued.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  finisning  touch  to  the  labour  of  many  years 
at  the  determination  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
principle  of  a  united  Empire  was  to  find  expres- 
sion within  the  limits  of  Finland,  and  remained 
substantially  true  10  the  traditions  which  for  a 
century  had  reigned  in  the  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  Finland.  It  presented  a  combination  of 
the  principle  of  autocracy  with  that  of  local  self- 
government  without  any  serious  limitations  of  the 
rights  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  while  preserving 
the  historical  principle  of  Russian  empire-build- 
ing, this  law  determined  the  form  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Autocratic  power  within  the  limits  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  in  a  manner  so  much  in  accord 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Finland,  that  it  did 
not  touch  the  organisation  of  a  single  one  of  the 
national  local  institutions  of  the  Duchy. 

This  law,  in  its  application  to  the  new  conscrip- 
tion regulations,  has  alleviated  the  condition  of 
the  population  of  Finland.  Contrary  to  the  in- 
formation you  have  received,  the  military  burden 
laid  on  the  population  of  the  land  ha^  not  been 
increased  by  5,000  recruits  annually,  but  has  been 
decreased  from  2,000  men  to  500  per  annum,  and, 
latterly,  to  280.  As  you  will  see,  there  is  in  re- 
ality no  opposition  between  the  will  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  as  announced  to  Finland  in  1899 


and  his  generous  initiative  at  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence. But,  you  ask  me,  has  not  this  confirmation 
of  the  ancient  principles  of  Russian  State  policy 
in  Finland  been  bought  at  too  dear  a  price?  I 
shall  try  to  answer  you.  The  hostility  of  public 
opinion  towards  us  in  the  West  in  connection  with 
Finnish  matters  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  hopes 
may  be  entertained  that  under  the  influence  of 
better  information  on  Finnish  affairs  this  hostility 
may  lose  its  present  bitterness.  We  are  accus- 
tomed, moreover,  to  see  that  the  West,  while  wel- 
coming the  progressive  development  of  Russia 
along  the  old  lines  it,  Europe,  has  followed  itself, 
is  not  always  as  amicably  disposed  towards  the 
growth  of  the  political  and  social  self-conscious- 
ness of  Russia  and  towards  the  independent  his- 
torical process  taking  place  in  her  in  the  shape 
of  the  concentration  of  her  Torces  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  peaceful  vocation  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  As  to  the  present  attitude  of 
the  population  of  Finland  towards  us,  to  you,  as  to 
a  friend  of  Russia,  I  am  ready  to  make  the  most 
reassuring  statements.  The  attitude  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Finland  towards  Russia  is  not  at  all  so 
inimical  as  would  appear  on  reading  the  articles 
in  the  foreign  Press  proceeding  from  the  pen  of 
hostile  journalists.  To  the  honour  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  Finnish  population  it  must  be  said 
that  the  degree  of  prosperity  attained  by  Finland 
during  the  past  century  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Russian  throne  is  perfectly  evident  to  them;  they 
know  that  it  is  tlie  Russian  Government  which 
has  resuscitated  the  Finnish  race,  systematically 
crushed  down  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Swedish  power.  The  more  prudent  among  the 
Finlanders  realise  that  now,  as  before,  the  charac- 
teristic local  organisation  of  Finland  remains  un- 
altered, that  the  laws  which  guarantee  the  provin- 
cial autonomy  of  Finland  are  still  preserved,  and 
that  now,  as  before,  the  institutions  are  active 
which  satisfy  its  social  and  economic  needs  on  in- 
dependent lines.  They  understand,  likewise,  the 
real  causes  of  the  increasing  emigration  from  Fin- 
land. If,  along  with  them,  political  agitation  has 
also  played  a  certain  part,  alarming  the  credu- 
lous peasantry  with  the  spectre  of  military  service 
on  the  distant  borders  of  Russia,  yet  their  emigra- 
tion was,  and  remains,  an  economic  phenomenon. 
Having  originated  long  before  the  issue  of  the 
Manifesto  of  1899,  it  kept  increasing,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  harvests,  industrial  crises,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  in  foreign  lands.  Such  is  also 
the  case  in  Norway,  where  the  percentage  of  emi- 
gration is  even  greater  than  in  Finland.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Stockholm  correspondent  of  the  Ger- 
man "  Neue  Preussische  Kreuz-Zeitung,"  reprinted 
in  many  other  papers,  the  increase  of  emigration 
from  the  Scandinavian  States  has  become  a  genu- 
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ine  calamity,  last  summer  Norway  alone  giving 
2,000  emigrants  per  week.  This  growth  of  emi- 
gration the  Stockholm  correspondent  explains  by 
the  very  causes  to  which  1  have  referred,  as  well  as 
by  the  agitation  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  the  so- 
cial-democratic party,  who  breed  dissatisfaction 
with  their  condition  among  the  workmen  and  the 
lower  Classes  of  the  population  in  general.  More- 
over, in  the  question  of  emigration  from  Finland 
we  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the  emigrants, 
having  earned  money  abroad,  return  to  their  na- 
tive land  again. 

Having  elucidated  the  substantially  unalterable 
aims  of  Russian  policy  in  Finland,  let  us  proceed 
to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  its  present  inciden- 
tal and  temporary  form  of  expression.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, is  distinguished  by  its  severity,  but  such 
are  the  requirements  of  a  utilitarian  policy.  By 
the  bye,  the  total  of  these  severe  measures  amounts 
to  twenty-six  Finlanders  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try, and  a  few  officials  dismissed  the  service  with- 
out the  right  to  a  pension.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible, however,  to  retain  officials  in  the  service  of 
the  State  once  they  refused  to  obey  their  superiors. 
Nor  was  it  possible  to  bear  with  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy  which  attempted  to  draw  the  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  population  into  a  conflict  with  the 
Government,  and  that,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the 
prudent  members  of  the  population  of  the  Duchy 
took  the  side  of  lawful  authority,  thereby  calling 
forth  against  themselves  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  secret  leaders  of  the  agitation  party.  The  up- 
holders of  the  necessity  for  a  pacific  policy  to- 
wards Russia  were  subjected  to  moral  and  some- 
times physical  outrage,  and  their  opponents  were 
not  ashamed  to  institute  scandaious  legal  processes 
against  them  for  the  purpose  of  damaging  their 
reputations.  Very  different  is  the  attitude  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  as  the  following  in- 
cident shows:  The  president  of  the  Abo  Hofger- 
icht,  declining  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
party  hostile  to  Russia,  was,  on  his  arrival  in  Hel- 
singfors,  subjected  to  a  variety  of  insults  from  the 
mob  gathered  at  the  railway  station.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Abo  he  was,  on  the  contrary,  presented 
with  an  address  from  the  peasantry  and  local  land- 
owners, in  which  the  following  words  occur:  "We 
understand  very  well  that  you  have  been  led  to 
your  patriotic  resolve  to  continue  your  labours  in 
obedience  to  the  Government  by  deep  conviction, 
and  do  not  require  gratitude  either  from  us  or 
from  any  otners;  but  at  the  important  crisis  our 
people  is  now  experiencing,  it  may  be  some  relief 
to  you  to  learn  that  the  preponderating  majority 
of  the  people,  and  especially  its  broader  classes, 
gratefully  approve  of  the  course  you  have  taken." 
It  will  scarcely  be  known  to  anyone  in  the  West 
that  when  signatures  were  being  gathered  for  tha 


great  mass-address  of  protest  despatched  to 
St.  Petersburg  in  1899,  those  who  refused  their 
signatures  numbered  martyrs  among  them.  There 
are  some  who  for  their  courage  in  refusing  their 
signatures  suffered  ruin  and  disgrace,  and  were 
imprisoned  on  trumped-up  charges  (v.  the  case  of 
K.,  schoolmaster,  of  Seiniajoki).  Moreover,  the 
agitators  aimed  at  infecting  the  lower  classes  of 
the  population  with  their  intolerance  and  their 
hatred  of  Russians,  but,  it  must  be  said,  with 
scant  success.  The  whole  of  the  Western  press 
reproduced  the  story  of  the  Russian  korobeiniki 
or  pedlars,  whom  it  was  attempted  to  compare  to 
wild  beasts,  for  the  capture  of  which  rewards  are 
given  in  Finland.  During  1899  about  2,000  of 
these  pedlars  were  expelled  from  Finland,  and 
were  thus  deprived  of  their  accustomed  earnings. 

With  our  reference  to  the  persecution  of  Russian 
pedlars,  we  touch  on  a  fresh  series  of  accusations 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Finland  opposition  party.  These  charges  amount 
to  this,  that  the  agitators  of  Finland  have  turned 
all  their  efforts  to  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
local  population  and  of  the  peopie  of  Western 
Europe  the  idea  of  an  impassable  gulf  lying  be- 
tween Russia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Western 
Europe,  including  Finland,  on  the  other,  and  thus 
strive  to  stir  up  the  West  against  Russia.  In 
your  article  you  speak  of  the  former  happy,  cor- 
dial union  between  Russia  and  Finland  which  re- 
conciled us  with  the  West.  In  reality,  all  the 
while  a  ceaseless  agitation  was  going  on  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  for  the  separation  of  Finland  from 
Russia  in  all  spheres  and  forms  of  life,  economic 
as  well  as  spiritual.  Those  Finlanders  who  were 
working  for  this  separation,  expressing  themselves 
more  freely  in  the  foreign  Press,  represented  Fin- 
land as  a  bulwark  of  the  West  against  Russia,  re- 
garded the  Grand  Duchy  as  a  militant  outpost  of 
Western  civilisation  ancl  of  Protestantism  against 
the  orthodox  Slavonic  East.  "  Our  ancient,  per- 
petual Eastern  foe  " — so,  literally,  were  we  styled 
in  papers  published  in  Stockholm  by  hostile  Fin- 
lane  ers. 

After  these  explanations  I  shall  give  the  follow- 
ing answer  to  your  entreaty  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  policy  of  Russia  in  Finland,  which  you 
are  pleased  to  call  the  policy  of  General  Bobrikoff. 
First  of  all,  it  is  incorrect  to  connect  the  present 
course  of  Russian  policy  in  Finland  with  the  name 
of  the  present  Governor-General  of  Finland  alone, 
for,  as  regards  the  fundamental  purpose  of  his 
labours,  all  the  advisers  and  servants  of  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  who  have  to  do  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Finland  are  at  one  with  him  in  their  firm 
conviction  that  the  measures  now  applied  in  Fin- 
land are  called  for  by  the  pressing  requirements 
of  our  State.      With  regard  to  the  essence  of  the 
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question,  I  repeat  that  in  matters  of  government, 
temporary  phenomena  should  be  distinguished 
rrom  permanent  ones.  The  incidental  expression 
of  Russian  policy,  necessitated  by  an  open  mutiny 
against  the  Government  in  Finland,  will,  undoubt- 
edly, be  replaced  by  the  former  favour  of  the  Sov- 
ereign towards  his  Finnish  subjects,  as  soon  as 
peace  is  finally  restored,  and  the  current  of  so- 
cial life  in  that  country  assumes  its  normal  course. 
Then,  certainly,  all  repressive  measures  will  be  re- 
pealed. But  the  realisation  of  the  fundamental 
aim  which  the  Russian  Government  has  set  itself 
in  Finland,  i.e.,  the  confirming  in  that  land  of  the 
principle  of  Imperial  unity,  must  continue,  and  it 
would  be  best  of  all  if  this  end  were  attained  with 
the  trustful  co-operation  of  local  workers  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Sovereign  to  whom  Divine 
Providence  has  committed  the  destinies  of  Russia 
and  Finland. 


We  are  entitled  to  hope  for  the  possibility  of 
such  co-operation,  as  already  all  the  branches  of 
the  Imperial  authority  are  acting  freely  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  natives  of  Finland.  The 
prudent  members  of  the  population,  who  are  in 
an  immense  majority,  have  calmed  down,  and  show 
confidence  in  the  Government;  at  the  last  sum- 
mons for  the  conscription  about  eighty  per  cent, 
of  those  who  were  of  conscription  age  put  in  an 
appearance,  which  is  but  little  below  the  ordin- 
ary percentage  of  those  who  in  former  years  ap- 
peared for  conscription  in  Finland.  Finally,  in 
pamphlets  circulating  in  Finland  authoritative 
voices  already  state:  "  The  Finnish  people  must 
recognise  that  the  interests  and  demands  of  its 
Eastern  neighbour  are  just." — Believe  me,  Sir, 
yours  truly,  V.  PLEHVE. 

St.  Petersburg,  August  19,  1903  (September  1). 


M.  DE  PLEHVE'S   ADMISSION:   A  COMMENT  BY    W.  T.  STEAD. 


Before  making  a  solitary  comment  upon  M.  de 
Plehve's  reply  to  my  "  Open  Letter  "  on  the  Fin- 
nish question,  I  must  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
and  generosity  with  which  the  Russian  Minister 
of  the  Interior  recognises  the  sincerity  of  my  de- 
sire to  avert  evils  threatening  the  welfare  of  the 
Russian  Empire. 

Having  said  this,  I  venture  to  hope  that  His  Ex- 
cellency M.  de  Plehve  will  not  misunderstand  me 
if  I  venture,  with  all  respect  and  deference,  to 
point  out  that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  reply  will 
tend  to  confirm  in  the  mind  of  the  European  and 
American  public  the  very  worst  fears  which  the 
recent  proceedings  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
Finland  have  excited  in  the  outside  world.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  avoid  the  presumptuous  offence  of 
criticising  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  acts  of  a 
friendly  and  allied  Government  in  matters  of  in- 
ternal administration  upon  which  I  am,  of  neces- 
sity, very  imperfectly  informed.  My  sole  right  to 
express  any  opinion  on  the  matter  is  based  upon 
my  knowledge  of  the  detrimental  effect  which  the 
Bobrikoff  regime  is  producing  upon  the  sympa- 
thisers and  friends  of  Russia  abroad.  And,  speak- 
ing solely  from  that  standpoint,  I  must  beg  leave 
frankly  to  tell  M.  de  Plehve  that  his  whole  thesis 
is  simply  disastrous.  The  worst  enemy  of  Russia 
could  hardly  have  framed  a  more  damaging  in- 
dictment of  Russian  credit,  of  the  autocratic  power 
and  of  the  honour  of  the  Russian  Government, 
than  that  which  is  implicitly — and  in  all  ingen- 
uous innocence — set  forth  by  the  foregoing  letter 
of  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


For  what,  in  substance,  does  M.  de  Plehve's  re- 
ply amount  to?  Briefly  this,  that  the  Imperial 
Government  holds,  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  in  its  dealings  with  its  Finnish  subjects  it 
cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  bind  itself 
Dy  any  engagement.  No  matter  how  precisely 
the  terms  of  that  engagement  may  be  drawn,  or 
how  solemnly  they  may  be  attested  even  by  the 
oath  of  the  Emperor  himself,  it  cannot  divest  itself 
of  its  inherent  right  to  disregard  its  promises,  to 
ignore  its  engagements,  and  to  break  its  Emper- 
or's oath,  whenever  it  decides  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  Empire.  This  astounding,  nay,  even  ap- 
palling exposition  of  the  impotence  of  the  autocrat 
to  guarantee  his  subjects  against  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  his  own  autocracy  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  Russian  credit.  Hitherto  we  have  refused 
to  credit  so  monstrous  a  limitation  upon  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  Emperor.  But  with  the  letter 
of  M.  de  Plehve  before  us,  it  is  difficult  any  lon- 
ger to  refuse  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  theory 
of  government  in  the  headquarters  of  Russian 
bureaucracy  which  hitherto  I  have  rejected  as  an 
odious  species  of  lese-majeste,  and  a  foul  impu- 
tation upon  the  honour  and  power  of  the  Russian 
Emperor. 

If  His  Excellency  will  bear  with  me,  I  think  I 
may  be  able  to  explain  exactly  how  it  is  that  his 
contention  seems  to  the  outside  world  to  react 
so  disastrously  upon  the  Sovereign  whose  Chief 
Minister  he  is.  Let  us  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  the  same  absolute  right  which  he  claims,  on 
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behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  alter,  to 
abrogate,  to  amend,  or  to  annul  all  engagements 
entered  into  with  the  Finns  at  its  own  sole  will 
and  pleasure,  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  self-evident 
proposition  by  the  department  recently  presided 
over  by  M.  de  Plehve's  late  distinguished  colleague, 
A.  Witte. 

Suppose— I  apologise  for  making  a  supposition 
so  abhorrent  to  the  Russian  mind — that  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment with  its  bondholders,  who  have  from  time  to 
time  invested  millions  sterling,  in  implicit  re- 
liance upon  Russian  honesty  and  Russian  good 
faith,  were  suddenly  to  be  proclaimed  by  Imperial 
Manifesto  to  be  liable  to  abrogation  or  modifica- 
tion at  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  at  least  con- 
ceivable that  there  might  arise  a  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance who  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  imperatively  demanded  that 
the  interest  on  Russian  bonds,  instead  of  be- 
ing paid  in  gold,  should  henceforth  be  paid  in 
depreciated  paper.  If  such  a  Minister  were  to 
secure  the  publication  of  an  Imperial  manifesto 
announcing  that  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  auto- 
cratic power  vested  in  him,  and  from  which  he  can- 
not divest  himself  by  any  engagements  entered 
into  with  creditors,  no  more  interest  would  be  paid 
in  gold,  what  does  M.  de  Plehve  think  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  Bourses  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  London  of  such  a  Manifesto?  It  is 
obvious,  Russian  credit  woulu  collapse.  Russian 
stock  would  be  unsaleable  at  any  price,  and  the 
Empire  would  be  black-listed  as  insolvent  on  every 
Stock  Exchange.  Nor  would  the  catastrophe  be 
averted  even  if  M.  Witte's  successor  were  to  de- 
clare that  His  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  alleviate  for  Russian  bondhold- 
ers the  transition  to  the  new  method  of  receiving 
their  dividends,  and  therefore  had  decreed  that 
for  the  time  being  and  until  special  ordinances 
were  issued  thereon,  only  a  small  part  of  the  in- 
terest would  be  paid  in  paper,  the  rest  being  paid 
in  gold  as  heretofore.  The  creditor  of  the  State 
would  instantly  retort  that  such  acts  of  Imperial 
grace,  strictly  limited  "  for  the  time  being,"  did 
nothing  to  re-establish  his  confidence  in  Russian 
credit.  For  Russian  stock,  instead  of  being  a 
first-class  security,  the  payment  of  whose  interest 
in  gold  was  guaranteed  by  the  good  faith  of  the 
Emperor,  would  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  promis- 
sory note,  drawn  with  a  special  proviso  reserving 
the  right  of  repudiation  to  the  person  who  issued 
it. 

This  illustration  will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  enable 
M.  de  Plehve  to  understand  with  what  dismay  all 
friends  of  Russia  will  read  his  disastrous  excuse, 
which  is  in  fact  the  worst  accusation  that  has  been 
brought  against  the  Russian  Government  for  many 


a  long  day.  And  the  naive  ingenuousness  with 
which  His  Excellency  puts  forward  his  cairn  as- 
sumption that  the  right  to  repudiate  an  Imperial 
pledge  sanctified  by  a  solemn  oath  is  obviously 
inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Russian  Empire 
only  deepens  our  despair. 

I  fully  admit  the  possibility  that  a  need  may 
have  arisen  for  a  modification  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Finland  and  the  Russian  Government.  No 
arrangements  either  between  States  or  individuals 
can  be  eternal.  Every  settlement  must  be  capable 
of  revision.  So  far  I  "go  entirely  with  M.  de  Plehve. 
Where  the  point  of  cleavage  comes  is  that  he  as- 
sumes that  the  Russo-Finnish  relations  can  be 
rightly  revolutionised  by  an  Imperial  decree,  with- 
out even  saying  so  much  as  "  by  your  leave  "  to 
the  Finnish  Diet.  The  whole  Western  world  holds 
that  there  should  not  have  been  any  recourse  to 
the  ultima  ratio  of  force  majeure  until  after  every 
effort  had  been  made,  and  made  in  vain,  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  Finns  to  a  modification  of  the 
laws  which  for  a  hundred  years  they  have  regarded 
as  the  guarantee  of  t.heir  liberties,  rights,  and 
privileges. 

There  must,  indeed,  be  a  gulf  fixed  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  rest  of  the  world  if  M.  de  Plehve  can- 
not see  that  the  assertion  of  the  inviolable  pre- 
rogative of  the  Imperial  Government  to  decree,  on 
its  own  sole  authority,  without  consulting  the 
other  party  to  the  engagement,  the  annulment  or 
the  alteration  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Fin- 
nish people,  is  utterly  fatal  to  any  reliance  being 
placed  on  the  solemn  engagements  of  the  Russian 
Government.  If  M.  Witte  had  proclaimed  such  a 
principle,  as  against  the  foreign  bondholder,  he 
would  have  plunged  the  Empire  into  the  abyss  of 
financial  bankruptcy.  M.  de  Plehve  will  pardon 
me  if  I  assure  him,  in  all  sincerity,  and  with  heart- 
felt regret,  that  his  insistence  upon  enforcing  this 
principle  against  the  Finns  has  involved  the  Em- 
pire in  a  moral  bankruptcy  not  one  whit  less  dis- 
astrous to  the  prestige  and  interest  of  Russia 
throughout  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  catastrophe  I  do  not 
care  to  dwell  upon  minor  questions  of  detail. 

I  merely  content  myself  with  the  observation 
that  M.  de  Plehve  would  find  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  satisfy  even  his  own  head  clerk,  much  less 
his  Emperor,  that  the  recent  acts  of  the  Bobrikoff 
Administration  are  conducive  to  peaceful  co-opera- 
tion between  Russia  and  the  Finnish  nation.  Un- 
der the  cover  of  a  decree  intended  solely  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  supremacy  to  the  Imperial 
authority  in  matters  common  to  both  Russia  and 
Finland,  a  series  of  arbitrary  measures  have  been 
adopted,  which  to  our  English  eyes  are  fatal,  not 
merely  to  the  right  of  self-government  in  purely 
local  affairs,  but  also  to  what  are  regarded  as  the 
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fundamental  rights  of  any  citizen  in  a  civilised 
State.  On  this,  however,  I  will  not  dwell  now. 
The  real  trouble  is  not  that  this  or  that  particu- 
lar burden  has  been  increased,  or  that  this  or  that 
particular  local  liberty  has  been  suppressed,  but 
whether  the  guarantee  against  any  increase  of  bur- 
den or  restriction  of  liberty,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Finns,  has  entirely  disappeared.  M.  de 
Plehve  confirms  our  worst  forebodings.  For  he 
not  merely  assures  us  that  the  supposed  guaran- 
tee was  no  real  guarantee  at  all,  but  that  he  can- 
not, for  the  lffe  of  him,  see  what  difference  it  can 


make  to  the  Finns  whether  they  have  a  guarantee 
or  not. 

But  to  the  Finns  and  to  all  the  world  outside 
Russia  it  makes  all  the  difference,  and  until  M.  de 
Plehve  can  see  this  distinction,  I  am  afraid  the 
great  gulf  between  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  as  vast  as  the  gulf  which 
divides  the  living  from  the  dead.  I  only  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  Russian  credit,  that  M.  Witte's 
successor  will  not  apply  M.  de  Plehve's  principle 
in  the  domain  of  Russian  finance. 

W.  T.  STEAD. 


LEADING    ARTICLES    IN    THE    REVIEWS. 


Does  Prohibition  Spread? 

According  to  statistics  recently  gathered,  about  thirty 
million  people  are  living  in  prohibition  territory  in 
the  United  States  (says  "The  World  To-day")-  This 
is  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  population.  In 
Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota  they  have  prohibi- 
tion by  state  law,  and  in  thirty-eight  other  states  they 
have  it  by  local  option.  The  "  Liquor  Dealers'  Ga- 
zette" recently  compiled  a  list  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  five  counties  and  4,233  cities  and  towns  under 
prohibition.  At  the  present  time  (September  1,  1903), 
however,  these  figures  need  revision,  because  of  ad- 
ditions in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  where  license 
laws  were  passed  last  winter.  There  have  been  ad- 
ditions, also,  in  Texas  and  elsewhere,  to  the  number 
of  counties  voting  this  summc  for  prohibition.  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota  are  usuahy  classed  as  prohibition 
states,  for  prohibition  prevails  throughout  these  com- 
monwealths, except  in  the  cities  and  some  river  towns. 

In  Alabama  there  are  local  option  laws  in  force  in 
fifty  out  of  sixty-five  counties,  and  the  movement  for 
state  prohibition  is  under  way.  In  Arkansas  forty-four 
counties  have  total  prohibition,  and  two  counties  par- 
tial prohibition,  while  twenty-nine  counties  have-  li- 
cense; in  Delaware  fully  half  of  the  state  is  under  pro- 
hibition, and  there  is  no  local  option;  in  Florida  thirty 
out  of  forty-five  counties;  in  Georgia  one  hundred  and 
three  counties  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven, 
and  the  sentiment  is  strong  for  state  prohibition.  In 
Kentucky  forty-seven  counties  have  total  prohibition, 
thirty-five  counties  have  one  licensed  town  each,  nine- 
teen counties  have  two  licensed  towns  each,  while  eigh- 
teen counties  are  unrestricted.  In  Louisiana  twenty 
out  of  fifty-nine  counties  have  prohibition,  and  there  is 
no  local  option;  in  Maryland  fifteen  out  of  twenty-four 
counties  have  prohibition,  and  there  is  no  local  option. 
In  Mississippi  sixty-five  out  of  seventy-five  counties 
have  prohibition,  and  a  movement  for  state  prohibition 
lias  been  launched.  In  Missouri  eighty-four  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  counties  have  prohibition.  In 
North  Carolina  sixty  out  of  ninety  counties  have  pro- 
hibition, and  a  campaign  has  been  started  for  consti- 
tutional prohibition.  In  South  Carolina  the  state  dis- 
pensary law  is  in  force,  and  the  net  profits  from  the 
«ale  of  liquor  and  beer  go  to  the  school  fund.  In 
Tennessee  seventy  out  of  ninety-six  counties  have  pro- 
hibition, and  5,500  ^cities  and  towns  out  of  5,508;  in 
Texas  one  hundred  and  forty  counties  have  total  pro- 


hibition, and  sixty-two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
four  remaining  counties  have  partial  prohibition.  In 
Virginia  fifty-five  out  of  one  hundred  and  six  counties 
have  prohibition,  and  Richmond  is  the  only  large  town 
without  prohibition.  In  West  Virginia  forty  out  of 
fifty-four  counties  have  prohibition. 

A  number  of  other  States  have  also  fallen  into  line  for 
laws  favouring  prohibition  in  towns  and  cities. 


What  Is  Sleep? 


That  the  most  familiar  states  are  often  the  least  easily 
explained  is  illustrated  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  physiologic  theories  of  sleep.  These  have  multi- 
plied of  late,  both  in  number  and  ingenuity,  though 
they  are  so  far  apart  as  to  seem,  at  first  sight,  quite 
irreconcilable.  But  in  an  article  in  "  Popular  Science" 
Dr.  Percy  G.  Stiles,  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, shows  that  a  certain  number  of  the  principal 
hypotheses  may  be  reconciled  to  some  degree;  that,  at 
any  rate,  their  elements  may  be  utilised  to  construct 
a  composite  theory.  Of  the  theories  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Stiles,  some  are  chemical,  some  purely  physiologic,  and 
some  histologic,  or  dependent  on  microscopic  struc- 
ture.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Fatigue  at  bottom  is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  and 
so  the  theories  of  the  first  class  are  chemical.  When, 
a  muscle  has  been  stimulated  until  it  exhibits  the  well- 
known  signs  of  fatigue,  there  are  two  possible  infer- 
ences—either this  means  an  exhaustion  of  fuel  sub- 
stances or  an  accumulation  of  poisonous  waste.  An- 
alogous views  have  been  supported  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  changes  that  lead  to  sleep.  We  have  had  an 
exhaustion  theory  advanced  by  Pfluger,  and  an  ac- 
cumulation theory  offered  by  Preyer." 

The  former  of  these  theories  supposes  that  sleep  is 
a  depression  of  activity,  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
**  intramolecular "  oxygen  stored  up  in  the  muscular 
cells,  while,  according  to  the  latter,  it  is  a  state  of 
coma,  due  to  poisoning  by  waste  products  which  are 
not  fully  removed  as  formed  during  the  activities  of 
the  day.  Still  another  theory— that  of  Howell— rests 
on  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  sleep  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  brain  is  reduced.  His  theory  supposes  that  this 
ebb-tide  of  blood  from  the  brain  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  sleep  through     exhaustion  of  the  vasomotor  centre. 
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This  important  nerve-centre  does  constant  work  during 
the  waking  hours. 

There  is  no  reason,  Dr.  Stiles  thinks,  why  we  may 
not  reconcile  these  points  of  view.  In  fact,  we  may 
construct  a  reasonable  theory  of  sleep  by  mak- 
ing use  of  all  those  that  have  been  mentioned.  Says 
the  writer: 

"We  may  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  al- 
ternation of  day  and  night  through  the  ages  has  im- 
pressed its  rhythm  upon  the  race,  so  that  it  is  hard  for 
the  individual  to  break  from  the  habitual  course  in 
which  activity  is  associated  with  light,  and  rest  with 
darkness.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  meta- 
bolism tends  to  keep  above  a  mean  for  some  hours,  and 
then  to  fall  below  it.  The  excess  of  destructive  pro- 
cesses over  those  which  are  recuperative  during  the 
waking  hours  results  in  general  and  local  fatigue,  a  con- 
dition into  which  may  enter  both  the  depletion  of  in- 
tramolecular oxygen  and  the  accumulation  of  toxic 
Avaste-products.  While  this  progressive  loss  of  con- 
dition affects  the  body  as  a  whole,  the  nervous  system 
is  subject  to  its  own  peculiar  drains.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably the  hard-worked  vasomotor  centre  which  proves 
to  be  the  vulnerable  spot.  With  its  release  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  certain  areas  from  its  re-enforcing  in- 
fluence comes  the  cerebral  anemia.  Then,  we  may 
suppose,  tne  nerve-cells  become  less  active  than  in  the 
brain,  which  has  its  full  supply  of  blood,  that  they 
cease  to  send  impulses  over  the  usual  routes,  either  be- 
cause gaps  have  opened  or  because  such  impulses  as  do 
arise  are  permitted  to  stray  and  be  scattered,  producing 
no  effect  in  consciousness  or  one  which  is  quite  bizarre 
and   meaningless." 

♦ 

A  German  Revision  of  Christ's 
Precepts. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  practical  teachings  of  Christ, 
in  accordance  with  the  "  modern  spirit "  and  the  ap- 
proved methods  of  "  advanced  theological  thought,"  has 
been  attempted  by  a  prominent  German  religious  paper, 
the  "  Christliche  Welt "  (Marburg) .  According  to 
this  journal,  Christ's  sayings,  translated  into  the  ter- 
minology of  our  age,  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

u  Blessed  are  they  who  have  great  longings  in  their 
hearts,  for  God  rules  in  their  souls. 

•'  Blessed  are  they  who  have  endured  sufferings,  for 
they  shall  gain  peace  in  their  hearts. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  are  helpful  to  the  needy,  for 
everybody  will  gladly  help  them. 

"  Blessed  are  they  whose  purpose  is  pure,  for  they  can 
see  God  in  the  world. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  maintain  peace,  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  friends  of  God. 

••  Blessed  are  they  who  are  hated  and  rejected  and 
upbraided  by  men  for  my  sake.  In  like  manner  have 
their  fathers  treated  those  who  sought  their  best  good. 

"  But  woe  to  those  who  seek  only  pleasure  in  this  life, 
for  they  have  had  their  joy  before  their  time. 

•"Woe  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of 
pleasure.  The  time  of  weeping  and  lamentation  will 
surely  come. 

u  Woe  to  those  who  are  beloved  by  all  men.  Such 
persons  can  only  be  false  heroes. 

"Ye  have  been  taught  in  the  schools:  Thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery.  I  say  unto  you:  Thou  shalt  not 
permit  the  desires  of  thy  senses  to  obtain  the  mastery 
over  thee.  If  a  book  or  a  picture  inflame  thy  imagi- 
nation, cast  it  aside.  It  is  better  that  thou  lack  one 
beautiful  object  than  that  thy  will  become  weakened, 
and  thy  whole   character  demoralised. 


"  Ye  have  been  taught  in  the  schools:  Thou  shalt  not 
lie.  I  say  to  thee  that  if  thou  show  a  submissive  de- 
meanour to  a  man  and  suggest  to  another,  He  is  a 
rascal  or  a  hypocrite,  then  thou  hast  lied.  And  if  a 
person  earnestly  invite  thee,  and  thou  hast  accepted, 
and  at  the  same  time  hast  inwardly  determined  not  to 
go,  then  thou  separatest  thy  soul  silently  from  God. 
Ye  must  keep  your  word,  and  be  honest  in  speech.  For 
behold,  God's  great  nature  is  also  honest,  and  He  eter- 
nally  maintains  its   laws. 

"Ye  have  been  taught:  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  nor  strike 
anybody  in  anger.  I  say  to  thee  that  if  a  man  con- 
tend with  thee  in  anger,  and  seek  to  strike  thee,  and 
thou  resist  him  not,  then  shalt  thou  have  conquered 
him. 

"  Ye  have  been  taught:  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  I  say 
to  you:  Thou  shalt  not  even  try  to  labour  half  an  hour 
with  half  a  will,  and  yet  demand  full  wages,  for  this 
is  theft.  Thou  shalt  also  not  take  with  thee  any  goods 
out  of  the  workshop  of  thy  employer;  thou  shalt  not 
destroy  the  shrubbery  in  the  garden  of  the  rich;  thou 
shalt  not  destroy  what  the  state  has  created  for  orna- 
mental or  useful  purposes.  For  all  of  this  will  make 
thee  a  criminal. 

"  Ye  have  been  taught:  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour. I  say  to  you:  Love  thy  enemies;  respect  those 
who  stand  in  the  ranks  of  your  opponents.  Those 
who  are  workingmen  should  honour  those  who  wear 
good  clothes.  Those  who  wear  good  clothes  must 
honour  the  workingmen.  Then  ye  will  be  just  and  fair 
to  everybody.  Look  at  your  God  Who  permits  His 
sun  to  shine  over  all  creatures,  and  the  rain  to  fall 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  If  ye  are  good  to  your 
relatives  and  friends,  what  special  good  do  ye  do? 

"  When  thou  givest  a  gift  of  charity,  then  do  not 
have  it  reported  in  the  newspapers,  so  that  the  com- 
munity may  read  it,  and  laud  thee.  Verily,  in  this 
way,  thou  losest  the  blessing  of  the  deed.  If  thou  hast 
helped  a  poor  man,  then  thou  must  not  know  on  the 
morrow  what  thou  hast  done  the  evening  before,  and 
thy  Father,  Who  sees  what  is  hidden,  will  bless  thy  life 
before  all  people." 


Proposed  Fiscal  Changes. 

I.-FOR. 

Colonial  Opinio  n —  Canada. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  is  strongly  Protectionist.  The 
October  number  contains  three  articles  all  with  the 
same  pronounced  tendency.  The  effects  of  prefer- 
ential tariffs  on  Canada  are  discussed  by  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  most  of  whose  article  is  taken  up  by  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  allegation  that  Canada  gives  nothing  in 
return  to  the  Empire  from  which  she  expects  such 
privileges.  Great  things  have  already  been  accom- 
plished by  a  small  population,  but  Canada's  means  for 
co-operation  with  the  Motherland  would  be  immensely 
increased  if  she  became  at  once  a  basis  for  the  food 
supply  of  the  Empire,  and  a  recruiting-ground  tor  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Albert  Swindlehurst  argues  that  the  result  of 
preferential  tariffs  would  be  increased  exports  and 
higher  wages.  He  maintains  that  the  cost  of  food 
would  not  be  appreciably  increased  by  a  tax  on  corn: 
and  that  preference  would  result  in  the  control  of 
Colonial  markets  by  British  merchants  as  regards 
articles  of  which  the  cost  is  as  low  as  or  lower  than 
that  of  their  rivals,  and  even  where  the  latter  had  an 
advantage  in  this  respect  it  would  in  many  cases  be- 
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neutralised  by  the  favourable  tariff.  lie  predicts  that 
i  i  the  United  Kingdom  changes  its  fiscal  policy,  America 
will  offer  some  adequate  return  for  the  privilege  of 
1  rading  in  British  markets.  The  Republic  is  willing 
;ind  eager  even  fo  grant  concessions  to  Canada;  and  the 
reason  is  that  the  Dominion  fought  the  United  States 
with  the  latter's  own  weapons. 

Australia — Sir  John  Cock  burn. 

In  the  "  Magazine  of  Commerce,"  under  the  heading 
of  "  Advance  Australia,"  Mr.  Talbot  deals  with  various 
Antipodean  subjects.  He  includes  a  conversation  with 
Sir  John  Cockburn  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals. 
In  his  opinion  "  a  moderate  preference  given  to  Colo- 
nial foodstuffs  will  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  raise 
the  price  to  the  consumer.  Our  experience  in  Aus- 
tralia is  that  the  imposition  of  duties,  even  on  the 
necessaries  of  life — although  they  yield  a  handsome 
revenue  and  stimulate  production — do  not  increase  the 
cost  of  living.  And  you  must  recollect  we  have  an 
opportunity  for  studying  all  the  incidence  of  protec- 
tive duties;  because  for  years  prior  to  federation,  we 
were  enabled  to  compare  the  results  of  Protection  in 
Victoria  with  those  of  Free-trade  in  the  adjacent 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  that  the 
common-sense  of  Australia,  like  that  of  Canada,  must 
perceive  that,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  are 
-devised  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire,  they  offer 
a  special  advantage  to  the  great  food-producing  Colo- 
nies, whose  immediate  prosperity  cannot  fail  to  be 
incalculably  increased  by  their  adoption.  The  feeling 
of  solidarity  throughout  the  Empire  was  never  so  strong 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  Australia  is  second  to  none  in 
loyalty.  But  the  tie  of  sentiment  alone  cannot  be 
permanently  relied  upon  as  a  sufficient  bond  of  union, 
unless  it  is  the  essence  and  outcome  of  mutual  interest. 
In  the  modern  world,  in  which  considerations  of  trade 
and  commerce  are  paramount,  there  is  no  tie  likely  to 
be  so  strong  and  enduring  as  that  which  is  based  on 
reciprocity  in  those  matters  which  so  closely  touch  the 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire." 

The  Result  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  F.  St.  John  Morrow  in  the  "  Empire  Review  " 
expounds  the  advantage  of  a  tax  on  food  which  would 
be  reaped  by  Ireland.  He  maintains  that  Ireland  would 
gain  largely  if  duties  were  imposed  on  corn,  meat, 
horses,  eggs,  butter,  and  bacon. 

Ultimate  Gain  to  Free -Trade. 

In  the  "  Windsor  Magazine  "  Mr.  Holt  Schooling  con- 
cludes his  review  of  the  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Empire. 
He  thus  sums  up  the  arguments  which  he  has  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals: 

"  It  is  necessary  for  us  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
take  definite  and  constructive  action  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  injury  to  our  commerce,  which  is  being 
caused  by  the  simultaneous  working  of  adverse  foreign 
tariffs  plus  our  system  of  free  imports.  If  we  adopt 
the  change  in  fiscal  policy,  and  refuse  to  let  these 
British  Isles  be  a  free  dumping-ground  for  the  surplus 
products  of  foreign  nations,  thrown  here  at  prices  that 
undersell  our  own  manufacturers,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  general  advance  by  foreign 
nations  towards  true  Free-trade.  We  are  such  a  huge 
buyer  of  their  goods  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
offend  their  best  customer.  We  should  hold  a  weapon 
in  our  hands  to  be  used  if  necessary,  and  there  have 
-already  been  several  indications  that  foreign  nations 
see  that  they  would  have  to  stop  playing  all  sorts  of 


complicated  fiscal  tricks  to  the  detriment  of  British 
commerce. 

"  It  is  not  prudent  for  us  to  continue  to  rely  upon 
foreign  nations  for  at  least  four-fifths  of  our  imported 
food.  And  it  is  specially  imprudent  for  us  to  let  the 
United  States  or  any  other  one  foreign  country  be  our 
principal  supplier.  We  have  no  guarantee  whatever 
that  the  conditions  which  have  caused  cheap  food  to 
come  to  us  from  the  United  States  will  continue  (there 
are,  indeed,  indications  to  the  contrary);  and  if  the 
price  of  food  from  the  United  States  goes  up,  owing  to 
the  top-note  of  Food-production  there  having  now  been 
reached,  this  means  a  permanent  increase  in  the  price 
of  our  food.  But  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  our  supply 
of  food  would  be  much  more  largely  spread  over  the 
world  than  it  is  now,  and  this  danger  would  be  avoided 
by  us. 

"  The  British  consumer  is  an  important  person.  So 
is  the  British  producer.  Nearly  all  of  us,  leaving  out 
children  and  persons  of  no  occupation,  must,  however, 
be  producers  before  we  are  consumers.  We  nearly  all 
play  both  the  parts.  Therefore,  let  us  take  action  to 
defend  the  interests  of  the  British  citizen  as  producer. 
It  is  not  of  much  use  to  guard  the  British  citizen  solely 
in  his  part  of  consumer  if  we  leave  without  defence 
his  position  as  producer." 

Precedents  "Made  in  Germany/' 

Mr.  Otto  Eltzbacher  contributes  to  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century  "  a  curiously  put  together  article,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  made  up  of  tables  of  figures  to  show  that 
British  industrial  supremacy  was  built  up  before  Free- 
trade  was  established,  and  the  second  part  of  which  is 
composed  of  despatches  and  memoranda  written  by 
Prince  Bismarck  a  quarter' of  a  century  ago,  which  Mr. 
Eltzbacher  maintains  show  that  the  movement  in  favour 
of  Protection  in  Germany  had  many  points  of  resem- 
blance with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  movement.  Writing  in 
October,  1876,  Prince  Bismarck  expressed  the  view  that 
"  nothing  but  reprisals  against  their  products  will  avail 
against  those  States  which  increase  their  duties  to  the 
harm  of  German  exports."  Mr.  Eltzbacher  maintains 
that  it  was  this  policy  which  led  to  German  industrial 
progress,  and  his  argument  seems  to  be  that  England  is 
in  the  same  position  as  Germany  was  in,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago. 

II— AGAINST. 
The  Value  of  Mr.  Chambeflata'i  Bribes. 

The  "  Monthly  Review,"  which  is  strongly  anti- 
Chamberlainite,  contains  several  articles  this  month 
on  the  fiscal  controversy.  Sir  Edward  Grey's,  which 
comes  first  in  place,  is  a  good  summary  of  anti-Protec- 
tionist arguments,  but  contains  little  new.  Sir  Ed- 
ward's comments  on  Mr.  Chamberlain's  promise  to  re- 
mit taxation  on  tea,  etc.,  and  thus  make  up  for  the 
rise  in  other  prices,  is  worth  quoting: 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  limit 
our  taxes  upon  foreign  corn  and  meat  and  other  things 
which  our  Colonies  produce  by  what  we  can  spare  upon 
tea,  etc.  The  measure  of  taxation  we  impose  will  not 
be  the  amount  which  we  can  remit  upon  tea,  but  the 
amount  which  is  necessary  to  transfer  our  trade  in 
food-supplies  to  the  Colonies.  In  the  second  place, 
the  proposed  exchange  of  taxation  is  undesirable,  for 
cheap  tea  is  a  poor  substitute  for  cheap  bread  and 
meat;  and,  in  the  third  place,  it  will  be  wasteful,  for 
while  the  people  will  pay  more  on  every  loaf  and  every 
pound  of  meat,  the  revenue  will  benefit  only  by  every 
foreign  loaf  and  every  foreign  pound  of  meat  con- 
sumed, which  are  to  be  a  diminishing  quantity;  for  the 
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object  of  the  whole  policy  is  that  we  shall  cease  to 
consume  food  of  foreign  origin.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
policy  fails,  and  the  Colonies  are  disappointed,  the 
revenue  will  rapidly  fall  off,  and  while  continuing  the 
taxes  upon  foreign  corn,  meat,  etc.,  we  shall  in  time 
have  to  replace  the  old  taxes  upon  tea  and  other 
things." 

The  Three  Ghosts. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  article  on  "  Preference  and  Re- 
taliation "  is  a  better  fighting  paper.  Speaking  of  the 
Protectionists,  Preferentialists,  and  Retaliationists,  Lord 
Hugh  says  truly:  "  We  have  to  fight  ghosts;  three 
ghosts  apparently  disposed  to  mutual  contradiction." 
As  regards  the  comparative  popularity  of  these  politics, 
he  says  that  very  few  educated  people  are  Protection- 
ists, more  are  in  favour  of  Preference,  and  still  more 
in  favour  of  Retaliation.  He  denies  that  even  a  Zoll- 
verein  has  much  unifying  influence  in  a  political  sense, 
whereas  Preference  is  not  a  Zollverein,  and  is  still  less 
unifying: 

"  As  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country, 
and  between  one  Colony  and  another,  what  a  field 
there  would  be  for  suspicions,  complaints,  disputes. 
That  Canada  gains  more  than  Australia,  that  Australia 
gives  less  than  Canada,  that  South  Africa  is  neglected 
for  her  more  powerful  sisters,  that  the  Mother  Country 
is  greedy  and  unfair,  that  the  Colonies  are  useless, 
and  think  only  of  sucking  profit  out  of  Great  Britain 
—such  would  be  the  cries  that  Preference  would  give 
us  in  exchange  for  the  mutual  courtesies,  regard  and  co- 
operation which  now  adorn,  unite  and  arm  our  Em- 
pire." 

"  The  best  bond  now,"  says  Lord  Hugh,  "  is  patience 
and  the  avoidance  of  causes  of  dispute."  As  for  Re- 
taliation, he  regards  it  as  objectionable,  chiefly  because 
it  would  easily  grow  into  Protection. 

Nothing  to  Gain  by  Preference, 

Mr.  Edward  Cannan  contributes  to  the  new  "  Inde- 
pendent Review "  a  strong  article  against  Colonial 
Preference.  He  maintains  that  not  even  absolute  free- 
dom of  importation  from  the  United  Kingdom  into 
the  present  Protectionist  Colonies  would  compensate 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  loss  involved  in  a  moderate 
measure  of  Protection  to  agriculture  as  between  herself 
and  foreign  countries.  There  is  little  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  entire  removal  of  the  Colonial  duties  on 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  would  lead  to  the 
Colonial  market  offering  much  higher  prices  than  at 
present  for  these   commodities: 

"  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  very  little 
probability  of  any  considerable  advantage  to  the  United 
Kingdom  arising  from  the  entire  disappearance  of 
Colonial  duties  on  British  goods.  It  is  not,  however, 
even  suggested  that  anything  like  so  much  as  this  is 
likely  to  be  obtained.  The  most  that  is  hoped  for  is 
a  reduction  of  existing  duties  by  25  or  33  per  cent.; 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  not  even  that 
could  be  obtained,  but  that  the  preference  would  be 
given  simply  by  raising  the  existing  tariffs  against  goods 
from  foreign  countries,  and  leaving  the  tariffs  against 
goods  from  the  United  Kingdom  just  where  they  are. 
The  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom  would  thus  be 
infinitesimal. 

"  What,  we  inquire  next,  would  the  scheme  offer  to 
the  Colonies?  This  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  Colonial  preference  to  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  was  given.  If  it  were  given  by 
way  of  a  real  reduction  of  duties,  the  Colonies  would 
certainly  benefit  by  this  relaxation  of  protection  where 
there  is  any  competing  Colonial  industry  actually  pro- 


tected. In  such  cases  Colonial  industry  would  be  re- 
leased in  favour  of  more  productive  employment.  But 
where  no  Colonial  industry  is  actually  protected,  the 
diminution  of  duties,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
would  merely  deprive  the  Colonial  government  of  a 
source  of  revenue,  which  would  have  to  be  replaced  by 
another  and  very  probably  less  convenient  one.  As  it 
is  not  in  the  least  probable  that  any  real  considerable 
reduction  of  duties  will  be  made  where  the  protection 
afforded  is  actually  important,  it  would  appear  that 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  Colonies  in  this 
respect  is  extremely  trifling.  They  would,  undoubtedly, 
for  the  most  part,  gain  considerably  by  the  preference 
given  to  their  agricultural  produce  by  the  United  King- 
dom. But  they  could  not  possibly  gain  as  much  as 
the  United  Kingdom  Avould  lose,  since  the  extra  cost 
of  the  whole  supply,  which  would  be  clear  loss  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Avould  not  be  clear  gain  to  them, 
but  would,  for  the  most  part,  consist  of  additional 
labour  in  production  and  transport." 

The  State  of  the  Steel  Industry. 

In  the  same  review  Mr.  Hugh  Bell  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  steel  trade  does  not  want  Protection,  and  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by  it: 

"  I  venture  to  assert  that,  though  changes  at  least  as 
great  as  those- 1  have  described  may  be  repeated  under  the 
eyes  of  living  men,  he  is  not  born,  nor  his  father,  nor 
his  grandfather,  who  will  see  the  British  iron  trade 
displaced  from  its  proud  position,  providing  only  that 
we  .succeed  in  saving  it  from  the  false  friends  who 
would  offer  it  a  protection  which  it  spurns.  Let  those 
engaged  in  it,  alike  employer  and  employed,  co-operate 
in  maintaining  its  progressive  character;  let  the  State 
provide  facilities  for  the  scientific  training  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  suitable  education  for  the  rank-and-file  of 
the  great  regiment,  leaving  them  otherwise  as  free  from 
legislative  trammels  as  is  consistent  with  the  common 
weal;  and  I  for  one  will  look  to  the  future  of  the  trade 
with  the  same  undaunted  confidence  with  which  I  have 
witnessed  it  pass  through  the  storms  of  the  past  half- 
century." 

Real  Federation. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Adams  contributes  to  the  "  Nineteenth 
Century "  an  article  entitled  "  A  Colonial  View  of 
Colonial  Loyalty,"  in  which  he,  while  declaring  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  preferential  scheme  could  not  unite 
the  Empire,  shows  how  union  can  be  brought  about. 
But  before  expounding  his  scheme  he  devotes  sever  il 
pages  to  what  Colonial  loyalty  means.  The  idea  that 
the  Colonies  are  loyal  to  England  is,  he  says,  a  mistake. 
First,  their  sense  of  loyalty  is  given  to  their  own 
Colony;  secondly,  to  the  Empire  at  large;  and,  lastly,  to 
England.  That  being  so,  if  a  dispute  arose,  "the  loyalty 
to  England  would  not  survive  five  minutes  after  the 
first  angry  word  was  spoken."  As  it  is,  Mr.  Adams  sees 
danger  to  the  union  of  the  Empire  from  the  distinct 
breach  of  sentiment  between  Colonials  and  Britons. 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  move  seems  to  him  "  entirely  a  leap 
in  the  dark,  a  step  fraught  with  the  worst  possibili- 
ties for  destroying "  the  present  good  understanding. 
His  suggestion  is  that,  instead,  the  Empire  should  be 
federated  on  a  two-Chamber  basis— the  present  Im- 
perial Parliament  being  ignored.  The  Lower  House, 
he  suggests,  should  have  twenty-six  members,  twenty 
representing  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Senate 
twenty-one  members,  nine  representing  the  United 
Kingdom.  Differences  between  the  two  Chambers 
should  be  settled  by  the  two  Houses  sitting  as  one, 
this  arrangement  giving  the  United  Kingdom  a  majority 
of  three. 
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The  Macedonian  Inferno. 

Mr.  Reginald  Wyon  contributes  to  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine "  a  very  well-written  impressionist  accoum 
of  his  experiences  in  Macedonia.      He  says: 

"Ah!  it  is  a  sad,  sad  story,  this,  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  Vilayet  Monastir,  under  the 
unbelieving  and  unfeeling  eyes  of  Europe,  which  once 
rose  in  righteous  wrath  at  tales  not  more  horrible.  It 
was  one  massacre  in  Bulgaria  that  set  Europe  in  a  blaze 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Now  a  dozen  equally^  ter- 
rible only  leaves  us  desiring  the  introduction  of  '  the 
Reforms'!  Nay,  more,  our  philanthropists  are  seek- 
ing to  prove  the  Bulgarians  guilty  of  equal  atrocities, 
which  are  mostly  absolutely  false.  Have  you,  good 
readers,  ever  tried  to  imagine  yourselves  for  one  mo- 
ment in  these  poor  wretches'  position?" 

What  the  capture  of  a  Macedonian  town  by  Turkish 
soldiers  means  is  vividly  set  forth  in  the  following 
passage,  which  refers  to  Smilevo,  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  and  Bashi-Bazouks  on  August  28: 

"  Smilevo  is  but  one  instance  of  ninety.  Soldiers 
had  come  fresh  from  a  defeat  in  the  hills,  and  had 
suddenly  surrounded  the  flourishing  village,  setting  fire 
to  the  outer  ring  of  houses.  Then,  as  the  frightened 
inmates  rushed  into  the  streets,  the  shooting  began; 
and,  whilst  the  soldiers  killed  and  tormented,  the 
Bashi-Bazouks  ransacked  each  house,  igniting  it  when 
this  work  was  done.  Ah,  how  merrily  they  ran  to 
and  fro,  screaming  wildly  as  the  circle  of  flames  grows 
smaller!  What  sport  to  the  harassed  soldiers  to  kill 
slowly  and  with  impunity!  'Tis  verily  better  fun  than 
being  dynamited  in  the  hills.  They  take  the  sword- 
bayonets  now,  for  fear  of  shooting  each  other,  and 
laugh  as  the  pile  of  dead  grows  higher.  Into  the  flames 
with  the  infants!  it  is  good  to  hear  the  mothers  shriek, 
and  to  cut  them  down  as  they  run  blindly  at  the  but- 
chers, armed  only  with  their  teeth  and  nails.  Now  it 
is  enough — every  house  is  in  flames,  and  not  a  thing 
of  value  left  the  survivors  except  what  they  stand  up 
in,  huddled  together  in  a  paralysed  group  outside. 
Some  have  run  for  the  hills,  a  few  of  the  men  have 
escaped  the  shower  of  bullets,  but  most  are  dotting 
the  wasted  crops." 

*  We  Have  Been  Driven  Mad." 
In  the  "  Contemporary  Review "  Dr.  Dillon  quotes 
the  following  words  spoken  to  him  by  Dr.  Tatarsheff, 
the  chief  of  the  Inner  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Macedonia,  in  defence  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  revolutionaries: 

"  It  is  morally  wrong  to  assassinate  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks. But  if  a  horde  of  human  devils  were  to  set 
about  burning  the  towns  and  villages  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
people,  torturing  their  inhabitants,  violating  their  wo- 
men and  young  children,  would  your  Anglo-Saxons  be 
able  to  curb  their  passions,  and  carry  out  the  ethical 
laws  which  are  now  so  glibly  quoted?  There  is  a 
wild  beast  in  every  human  breast,  and  it  has  been 
aroused  in  ours.  The  insanity  of  despair  knows  no 
law;  Europe  has  encouraged  Turkey  to  drive  us  thus 
insane,  and  is  now  shocked  at  the  result.  But  its 
fruits  may  be  more  terrible  still.  Our  people,  goaded 
to  madness  at  the  sight  of  their  sisters,  wives,  and 
children  bestially  tortured  to  death,  have  indeed  done 
indefensible  deeds,  but  then  they  are  not  masters  of 
themselves.  Would  the  Anglo-Saxons  be  more  self- 
restrained  in  our  place?  Is  it  in  accordance  with 
morality  for  Christendom  to  connive  at,  nay,  encour- 
age the  Turks  to  leave  the  armed  insurgents  unharmed, 
while  doing  to  death  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  province,  and  burning  all  the  villages  on  the  way? 


The  Christian  Powers  are  acting  thus  calmly,  deliber- 
ately, in  cold  blood.  They  have  no  provocation,  and 
feel  no  remorse.  We  have  been  driven  mad,  and  if 
the  system  of  extirpation  be  persisted  in,  there  is  no 
enormity  from  which  maddened  human  nature  will  re- 
coil." 

Dr.  Dillon  also  reports  an  interview  of  Dr.  Petroff 
with  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  who  repeats  what 
has  often  been  said— that  if  the  Powers  refuse  to  in- 
terfere, Bulgaria  will  be  obliged  to  take  action. 

No  Hope  Under  the  Turks. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford  writes  another  of  his  excellent 
articles  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review."  He  defends  the 
Macedonians,  and  declares  that  their  reckless  sacrifice 
of  innocent  life  is  in  reality  the  justification  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  insurgents  have  shown  themselves  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  in  order  to  throw  a  bomb 
or  to  murder  wholesale  in  order  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe.  They  exhausted  every  other  resource 
in  vain.  When  Europe  assures  Turkey  a  free  hand  to 
crush  the  insurgents,  she  is  authorising  the  punishment 
of  men  who  are  demanding  nothing  more  than  their 
legal  rights;  and  when  we  in  England  throw  the  onus  of 
action  on  the  two  Eastern  Empires,  we  are  repudiating 
the  responsibility  which  in  1878  we  were  ready  to  vin- 
dicate, even  at  the  risk  of  war.  The  situation  is  of  our 
making. 
Bulgaria  has  been  marvellously  patient: 
"  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which  would  refuse 
to  move  if  men  and  women  of  its  own  race  were  being 
massacred  by  the  thousand  just  across  its  borders.  We, 
who  were  ready  to  go  to  war  because  our  own  country- 
men were  refused  the  franchise  in  a  neighbouring  State, 
have,  of  all  peoples,  the  least  right  to  criticise  Bul- 
garia. If  war  results,  the  burden  of  criminality  will 
lie,  not  with  Bulgaria,  but  with  Europe,  which  has 
declined  to  fulfil  a  manifest  duty." 

Mr.  Brailsford  condemns  the  "  Times' "  suggestion 
that  Macedonia  should  be  placed  under  a  Christian  Gov- 
ernor-General, the  Sultan  being  allowed  to  appoint  the 
Valis.  A  Christian  official  who  is  a  subject  of  the 
Porte  would  do  no  better  than  a  Moslem,  and  he  would 
exercise  no  authority  whatever  over  the  Valis.  "  There 
is  really  no  change  worth  making  in  Macedonia  which 
stops  short  of  removing  the  whole  civil  administra- 
tion from  the  control  of  Yildiz  Palace."  There  must 
be  a  European  Governor,  responsible  solely  to  the 
Powers,  and  competent  to  appoint  and  dismiss  his  own 
officials.  The  Concert  should  act  as  a  whole,  not 
merely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  Mr.  Brailsford  says  that  an  Austro-Russian 
occupation  would  mean  the  end  of  liberty  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  would  result  in  danger  to  the  independence 
of  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 

A  New  Berlin  Conference. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  contributes  to  the 
"  Monthly  Review "  for  October  a  very  interesting- 
paper,  chiefly  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  the  stormy 
days  of  1878.  His  article  contains  several  reports  of 
interviews  with  Continental  statesmen  during  a  tour 
of  private  inquiry  which  he  made  in  that  way;  and  it 
is  curious  to  notice  how  universal  in  those  days  was  the 
dread  of  Russian  Panslavism,  and  of  Russian  predom- 
inance in  the  Greater  Bulgaria  created  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  Sir  Henry  declares  that  the  issue  of 
to-day  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  1878,  for  had  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  been  carried  out,  there  would  have  been 
no  Macedonian  question.  He  attributes  the  breakdown 
in  Macedonia  of  the  reforms  arranged  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  to  the  fact  that  after  he  retired,  the 
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Commission  abandoned  its  old  principle  that  its  re- 
ports should  be  unanimous,  and  the  Turks,  finding 
the  decision  forced  on  them,  did  not  consider  themselves 
bound.  From  that  day  to  this  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  administration  of  Macedonia,  which  ought 
to  have  received  an  organisation  similar  to  that  of 
Eastern  Roumelia.  Macedonia's  needs  are  similar  to 
those  which  existed  in  1878,  and  the  disorders  going 
on  to-day  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  provisions  of 
the   Berlin  Treaty. 

This  being  so,  Sir  Henry  is  strongly  opposed  to 
leaving  everything  to  Austria  and  Russia. 

"  What  does  this  mean?  That  Austria  will  obtain 
possession  of  Salonika,  which  is  the  European  port 
nearest  to  the  Suez  Canal,  while  Russia,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  Bulgaria,  will  obtain  possession  of  the  port  of 
Kavalla,  where  she  may  erect  a  gigantic  arsenal,  like 
Biserta,  as  a  menace  to  Europe,  and  an  additional  men- 
ace to  the  Suez  route  to  India. 

"  Reforms  projected  by  Turkey  are  perfectly  useless, 
as  the  Turks  are  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  nations  aspiring  to  constitutional  existence.  If  we 
are  merely  to  follow  Austria  and  Russia,  we  shall  do 
so  to  the  detriment  of  all  our  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  Further  East.  The  only  practical 
remedy  is  the  reassembling  of  a  Conference  similar  to 
that  held  at  Berlin.  There  the  political  conditions  of 
the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  must  be  submitted 
to  the  European  Concert,  and  settled  by  the  Seven 
Great  Powers.  Under  this  Conference,  Commissions 
must  be  appointed,  similar  to  that  of  Eastern  Roumelia, 
with  the  object  of  providing  similar  Organic  Statutes." 


Russia  in  Manchuria. 

The  "  World's  Work "  for  October  contains  an  ex- 
cellently illustrated  article  by  Mr.  Alfred  Stead  on 
"Russia  in  Manchuria."  Mr.  Stead  begins  by  declar- 
ing that,  "  evacuation  "  or  no  evacuation,  Russian  in- 
fluence will  remain  in  Manchuria,  and  he  attributes 
this  and  the  success  of  the  Russians  generally  to  their 
"  wonderful  assimilative  force."  The  Russo-Chinese 
Bank  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of  rule.  The  bank 
has  established  branches  in  all  the  towns,  where  it  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  collecting  taxes,  paying 
out  wages  and  Government  dues.  Russian  money 
passes   everywhere. 

Newchwang  and  Dalny. 
Newchwang,  says  Mr.  Stead,  is  the  only  weak  point 
in  Russia's  defences,  and  she  will  not  rest  until  she 
has  shut  it  up  or  else  ruined  it;  and  it  was  largely  with 
this  latter  purpose  that  M.  Witte  devised  his  great 
scheme  of  building  Dalny.  Dalny  is  an  ice-free  port, 
and  excellent  anchorage.  At  present,  however,  the 
town  has  only  two  or  three  businesses  established  in  it, 
and  of  these  the  principal  one  is  German.  Dalny  is 
equipped  for  a  population  of  100,000  people.  In  1902 
Dalny  had  so  far  progressed  as  to  be  visited  by  717 
cargo-steamers,  of  which  324  were  Russian,  241  Japanese, 
and  only  83  English. 

The  Future  of  Manchuria. 

Mr.  Stead  says  that  the  opinions  of  soldiers  and  en- 
gineers in  Manchuria  as  to  the  future  of  the  province 
coincide  with  those  of  M.  Witte.  All  those  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  country  are  in  favour  of 
Egyptianising  the  country,  not  of  annexing  it — that  is, 
to  allow  the  Chinese  regime  to  continue,  and  to  "ad- 
minister the  Chinese  authorities."  Russia  has  not 
the  trained  men  ready  to  govern  the  country,  and  she 


could  not  stand  the  expenses  which  would  result  from 
annexation.  But  perhaps  the  weightiest  reason  against 
annexation  is  that  if  the  frontier  of  the  Empire  were 
moved  south,  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  the 
Chinese  in  Manchuria  permeating  the  whole  of  Asiatic 
Russia.  Already  the  Russians  have  been  frightened 
by  the  influx  of  Chinese;  and  the  Russian  settlers  have 
shown  themselves  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
thrifty,  sober  immigrants. 

Russia's  Greatest  Problem. 
"  Intermarriage,"  says  Mr.  Stead,  "  gives  only  further 
cause  for  alarm,  because  the  offspring  of  such  marriages 
are  more  Chinese  than  Russian.  This  question  of  race 
is  the  greatest  of  Russia's  Asiatic  problems,  and  it  is 
this  dangerous  side  to  the  acquisition  of  Manchuria 
which  may  succeed  in  settling  the  question  which  has 
baffled  the  Chancelleries  of  many  great  Powers.  Has 
Russia,  in  gaining  a  province,  won  or  lost  the  first  move 
in   the  great   struggle   of  Slav  and  Mongol?" 


The  Fall  of  M.  Witte. 

That  M.  Witte's  supposed  promotion  to  be  President 
of  the  Russian  Committee  of  Ministers  was  in  reality 
his  supercession  became  plain  to  everyone  as  soon  as 
the  facts  transpired.  In  the  "  Contemporary  Review  " 
Dr.  Dillon  deals  with  the  subject  under  the  title  of 
"  M.  Witte's  Fall."  The  view  that  M.  Witte  will  have 
any  influence  in  his  new  position,  says  Dr.  Dillon,  is 
wholly  erroneous,  as  the  Committee  can  neither  make 
nor  unmake  a  law.  No  president  ever  yet  acquired  any 
initiative  or  wielded  much  influence  upon  persons  or 
agents,  for  good  or  evil.  In  other  words,  M.  Witte  has 
fallen;  and  Dr.  Dillon  reminds  us  that  he  foreshadowed 
this  fall  two  years  ago.  The  only  hope  is  that  he  is  but 
fifty-five  years  old,  and  may  live  to  witness  entangle- 
ments which  he  alone  can  unravel. 

What  M.  Witte  Did. 

M.  Plehve  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  undermine 
M.  Witte's  influence,  and  he  was  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  Finance  Minister  had  always  been  hated  by 
men  who  wasted  their  time  in  social  frivolities.  Dr. 
Dillon  is  doubtful  whether  M.  Witte's  work  was  good 
or  bad,  but  no  one  will  dissent  from  his  statement  that 
it  was  Herculean.  He  sowed  reforms  with  the  sack, 
not  with  the  hand.  M.  Witte  let  loose  a  myriad  forces 
all  at  once,  and  scared  the  men  of  routine: 

"He  brought  the  elements  of  finance  within  the  reach 
of  the  Russian  official,  raised  the  Imperial  Bank  to  the 
level  of  a  European  institution,  substituted  gold  for 
fluctuating  bank-notes,  and  raised  the  powerful  clique 
of  bankers  against  him  by  penalising  profitable  but  un- 
scrupulous speculations  on  a  fall  in  the  value  of  paper 
roubles.  His  enemies  on  'Change  were  soon  strength- 
ened by  the  secession  of  the  powerful  military  party 
who  detested  in  him  the  staunch  champion  of  peace." 

The  Cause  of  His  Fall. 

But  M.  Witte's  most  ambitious  undertaking  was  his 
attempt  to  create  industries.  To  effect  this  he  changed 
every  tiling: 

"  Railway  travelling  was  cheapened  below  the  lowest 
limit  knoAvn  in  Western  Europe,  freights  were  lowered, 
wa  tor  ways  and  railways  were  constructed  with  a  view 
to  bring  sources  of  production  nearer  to  the  markets, 
the  passport  system  was  relaxed,  even  Jews  were  al- 
lowed to  travel — on  business,  alcohol  became  a  Govern- 
ment    monopoly,    and     rumours    were  •  circulated    that 
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many  other  branches  of  trade  would  also  be  takes  over 
by  the  State." 

But  he  could  not  make  educated  workmen,  or  pre- 
vent strikes,  or  prevent  tbe  industrial  population  be- 
coming impregnated  with  Western  ideas.  And  it  was 
M.  Plehve  who  had  to  cope  with  the  conditions  of  un- 
rest which  M.  Witte's  policy  had  created.  M.  Plehve 
was  therefore  alloAved  to  make  his  own  conditions,  and 
the  first  condition  was  that  M.  Witte  should  disappear: 

"  M.  "Witte  was  surprised  by  the  news  that  his  tenure 
of  office  had  come  to  an  end,  and  with  it  the  success 
of  schemes  with  which  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  is 
bound  up.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  more  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Witte's  scheme  might  have  been  left  to  a 
third-rate  successor;  at  present  it  is  in  a  phase  in  which 
a  false  step  may  endanger  the  work  of  years." 

Dr.  Dillon  thinks  that  M.  Witte  will  come  to  the 
front  again.  Meantime,  he  says,  the  Tsar  is  in  the 
position  of  a  mariner  navigating  unfamiliar  seas,  who 
has  lost  his  steering-gear  and  his  compass. 


The  Late  Lord  Salisbury. 

There  is  a  very  good  article  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review  "  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  who  sums  up  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  "  essentially  an  aristocratic  statesman."  His 
aristocracy  was  that  of  the  intellect  and  the  temper; 
and  his  mind  was  constitutionally  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  prejudices,  the  passions,  the  loose  opinions 
of  the  common  run  of  men  and  women.  His  emotions 
did  not  run  away  with  him,  but  his  sense  of  logic  some- 
times did,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his  "  blazing  in- 
discretions." He  had  a  good  deal  of  the  analytical 
and  casuistical  temper  which  was  a  disadvantage  in 
the  conduct  of  affairs: 

"  A  reserved  man,  very  proud,  shy,  sensitive,  and 
self-contained,  he  shrank  from  that  blaze  of  vulgar  il- 
lumination under  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  for  any- 
body who  is  at  all  eminent  or  distinguished  to  pass  his 
life.  He  did  none  of  the  things  which  commend  a 
statesman  to  the  attention  of  a  discriminating  demo- 
cracy and  those  who  minister  to  its  tastes.  He  must 
have  been  the  despair  of  the  paragraphists,  who,  in  the 
end,  were  compelled  to  leave  him  alone  for  sheer  lack 
of  matter.  He  did  not  own  racehorses,  like  one 
eminent  contemporary,  or  grow  orchids  like  another,  or 
cut  down  trees,  or  play  golf,  or  ride  the  bicycle,  or,  so 
far  as  Avas  known,  indulge  in  any  kind  of  active  sport, 
amusement,  or  recreation  whatsoever;  nor  did  he  write 
novels,  or  Essays  on  Philosophic  Doubt,  or  magazine 
articles  on  the  classics  and  theology,  or  agreeable  mono 
graphs  on  English  statesmen,  and  "  readable  "  accounts 
of  the  Last  Phase  of  Napoleon.  He  spent  many  hours 
in  his  library  and  his  laboratory:  but  he  never  pub- 
lished a  book.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  even 
in  his  earlier  days  of  literary  activity  he  wrote  nothing 
under  his  own  name.  His  forcible,  closely-reasoned 
essays  were  buried  anonymously  in  the  pages  of  the 
'  Quarterly,'  or  the  '  leader '  columns  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  He  is  understood  to  have  pon- 
dered deeply  over  some  problems  in  chemistry  and 
physics;  but  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  researches, 
for  he  kept  the   results  to  himself." 

Mr.  Low  says  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  Free-trader 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  he  has  no  doubt  that  the 
common  report  is  correct  which  represents  him  as 
deeply  alarmed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  move. 

Hi»  Great  Achievement. 

"  Blackwood's  Magazine  "  opens  with  an  anonymous 
tribute  to  Lord  Salisbury,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of 


attacks  on  Gladstone.  The  writer  regards  Lord  Salii 
bury's  Third  Administration  as  the  most  successful  of 
the  three.     He  says: 

"He  will  be  remembered  for  the  wise  conduct  of  oui 
foreign  affairs,  which  preserved  European  peace 
cured  largely,  by  his"  own  personal  influence,  re; 
ful  deference  abroad,  and  substantially  vindicated,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  of  us,  our  material  interests.  So 
far  as  his  wafc  a  policy  of  adventure  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  in  the  Soudan,  and  in  South  Africa,  it  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  dis- 
asters of  a  former  Administration.  That  he  succeeded 
in  doing  so  adds  immensely  to  his  reputation  as  a  great 
Foreign  Minister.  It  is  no  ordinary  achievement  that 
his  three  Ministries  successfully  resisted  the  threatened 
dismemberment  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  had  been 
so  vigorously  attempted,  successfully  consolidated  the 
Empire  and  its  relations  to  the  Colonies,  successfully 
retrieved  stupendous  disasters  abroad,  and  raised  the 
country  to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity  and  power  than 
it  has  ever  previously  enjoyed,  with  the  leisure,  after 
his  death,  to  reorganise  its  military  administration,  and 
to  minutely  examine  the  wisdom  of  its  fiscal  adminis- 
tration in  relation  to  the  final  establishment  of  a  self- 
sustaining  Empire." 

The  "Monthly's"  Tribute. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  pays  tribute  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury for  his  "  pure  and  self-denying  patriotism,"  the 
greatest  trial  of  which  was  reserved  for  the  end  of  his 
career: 

"  Only  those  in  his  most  intimate  circle  know  how 
distasteful  office  had  become  to  him  in  his  later  years. 
He  hated  war,  and  his  hatred  of  it  grew  as  he  grew 
older.  He  was  borne  down  with  domestic  grief  and 
physical  weakness;  and  yet  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
lay  down  his  burden  lest  the  enemies  of  his  country 
should  take  courage  from  the  ministerial  and  electoral 
difficulties  that  might,  and  indeed  did,  follow  his  resig- 
nation. He  remained  at  his  post,  and  his  countrymen 
honoured  his  determination.  But  very  few  of  them 
knew  what  the  effort  was  costing  him,  and  how  much 
sorer  was  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  holding  office 
in  1900  than  in  resigning  it  thirty-three  years  before. 
He  was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  a  master  of 
the  English  language,  a  mordant  and  effective  debater, 
of  singular  mental  clearsightedness,  and  of  great  origin- 
ality of  thought.  But  it  was  not  these  attributes  alone 
that  made  him  great.  It  was  the  combination  of  these 
with  his  courage,  his  self-denying  patriotism,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  personal  honour  that  raised  him  to  the 
level  of  the  greatest  of  his  predecessors." 


*■*  The  Story  of  Two  Talented  Girls  "  is  told  in  the 
October  ,(  Girl's  Realm,"  one  of  the  girls  being  Miss 
Marie  Hall,  the  girl  violinist  picked  up  in  the  streets 
of  Bristol  by  some  kindly  people,  who  were  greatly 
struck  with  her  playing,  and  sent  by  them  to  London 
and  Prague  for  the  best  training.  The  other  is  "  a 
painter's  youngest  daughter,"  Miss  Dorothy  Menpes, 
who,  only  seventeen,  has  already  published  five  books. 
She  has  almost  always  been  with  her  father,  to  whose 
training  she  owes  nearly  everything.  Her  achievements 
and  those  of  her  elder  sister,  who  works  in  the  colour 
process  with  which  Mr.  Menpes'  books  are  illustrated, 
are  due  as  much  to  their  father's  constantly  careful 
training  as  to  any  personal  aptitude.  When  Mr. 
Menpes  has  realised  his  ideal  of  producing  his  own  pic- 
ture blocks  himself,  both  daughters  will  be  associated 
with  him  in  bringing  out  his  books. 
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The  Kaiser  of  Kaisers. 

His  Caprices  and  Instability. 

In  the  October  "  Contemporary  "  there  is  an  anony- 
mous article  on  the  German  Emperor,  which  had  need 
to  be  anonymous  if  it  is  written  by  one  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects.  It  is  entitled  simply  "  William  II.,"  but 
is  packed  full  of  severe  criticism,  which  shows  that  the 
writer  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  Emperor's 
ability  to  play  the  great  part  which  his  vanity  impels 
him  to  attempt.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Wilhelm 
II.,  says  the  writer,  is  his  capricious  and  exuberant 
impetuousness,  which  makes  his  personal  actions  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and  incalculable.  In  his  character 
and  ways  he  is  not  a  German.  The  sedateness,  fru- 
gality, thoroughness  and  perseverance  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  German  mind  are  entirely  lacking"  in 
him.  He  possesses,  instead,  brilliant  imagination,  love 
of  display,  vivacity,  loquacity,  capriciousness,  and  thirst 
for  gloire — qualities  which  all  spring  from  feminine 
vanity.  He  resembles  most  his  great-uncle  Frederick 
William  IV.,  who,  according  to  Benedetti,  "  was  never 
the  same  man  two  days  running." 

Surrounded  by  Sycophants. 

All  this  would  not  matter  if  the  Kaiser  were  a 
figurehead.  He  is  anything  but  that.  German  policy 
is  to-day  absolutely  and  completely  under  the  influence 
of  the  German  Emperor.  He  is  the  only  motive  power 
in  political  life,  and  his  decisions  are  hardly  affected  by 
his  responsible  advisers.  But,  as  the  result  of  his 
character,  he  has  superseded  all  the  ministries,  and 
surrounded  himself  by  all  the  ambitious,  all  the  syco- 
phants, all  the  mischief-makers,  and  all  the  intriguers: 

u  The  intrigues  between  the  various  sets,  composed 
of  high  dignitaries,  courtiers,  and  chance  acquaintances, 
which  competed  for  the  ear  or  for  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor,  became  more  and  more  daring  as  time  went 
on,   and   at  last  brought   about   more   than   one   grave 

•  public  scandal,  for  more  than  one  exposure  in  the  law 
courts  was  the  outcome  of  the  bitter  and  relentless 
war  of  calumny  and  defamation  which  took  place 
between  the  hostile  camps  of  courtiers  and  favourites 
who  struggled  for  influence." 

The  Effect  on  German  Policy. 

Thus  Germany's  policy  has  of  late  become  exceed- 
ingly frivolous  and  adventurous,  and  more  and  more 
resembles  that  of  France  during  the  Second  Empire, 
"  une  politique  de  pourboire."  In  Germany  in  the 
best  informed  quarters  it  is  believed  that  the  course 
which  the  Kaiser  is  steering  will  inevitably  lead  to 
disaster;  and  the  flatterers  and  time-servers  who 
surround  the  monarch  keep  him  in  a  state  of  delusion 
as  to  the  true  state  of  the  country: 

"It  is  therefore  but  natural  that  German  policy 
is  becoming  in  an  increasing  degree  visionary,  ineffect- 
ive, adventurous,  and  unsuccessful,  that  it  experiences 
repeated  failures  at  home  and  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 

The  Fruits  of  Interference. 

•  "  The  Emperor's  versatility  and  many-sidedness  are 
universally  known,  but  though  it  is  humanly  impossible 
that  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
numerous  subjects  in  which  he  takes  an  active  interest, 
he  considers  himself  the  highest  authority  in  Germany 
on  foreign  and  home  policy,  on  military  and  naval 
matters,  on  administration  and  law,  on  theology  and 
education,    on    archaeology    and    sociology,    on    painting 


and  architecture,  on  sculpture  and  music,  on  the  drama 
and  stage  management,  and  on  many  other  subjects 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Whether  it  is  his 
boundless  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  his  own 
judgment,  or  whether  it  is  his  opinion  that  his  exalted 
position  should,  ipso  facto,  enable  him  to  be  the  "  sum- 
mus  arbiter  in  omnibus  rebus,"  seems  doubtful.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  he  considers  himself  the 
highest  authority  in  all  these  matters  and  many  more, 
and  that  he  strives  strenuously  to  impose,  if  not  his 
vieAvs,  his  predilections  and  his  tastes,  at  least  his  will, 
by  all  means  in  his  power  on  the  experts  of  the  nation 
and  on  the  nation  itself." 

The  result  of  his  continual  interference  is  that  he 
has  made  himself  thoroughly  disliked.  He  has  at- 
tempted to  treat  the  city  of  Berlin  as  a  powerful  noble 
might  treat  an  insignificant  village  on  his  estate;  and 
the  Berliners  in  return  indulge  in  lively  Schadenfreude 
at  every  failure  of  his  policy.  As  an  example  of  the 
Kaiser's  domineering  disposition,  the  writer  gives  the 
following   instance: 

"  At  one  time  the  Emperor  wished  to  have  more 
churches  built  in  Berlin,  and  after  admonishing  the 
local  authorities  in  vain  to  build  more  churches,  tried 
to  revive  an  obsolete  law  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Berlin  was  hardly  bigger  than  Windsor 
is  now,  according  to  which  the  town  was  compelled  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  churches  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  attempting  to 
put  this  old  Act  into  practice,  it  came  to  a  lawsuit 
with  Berlin,  which,  on  the  last  appeal,  was  won  by  the 
town." 

The  Kaiser  has  actually  proscribed  Hauptmann's 
plays,  while  trashy  dramas  glorifying  the  Hohenzollerns 
are  given  free  runs  in  the  State  theatres.  The  follow- 
ing is  another  instance  given  by  the  writer: 

"  When  William  II.  had  inspected  the  newly-erected 
building  of  the  Reichstag  and  had  publicly  stigmatised 
it  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  bad  taste,  the  architects  of 
Berlin  gave  a  great  dinner  to  the  designer,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  huge  model  of  the  Reichstag,  composed  of 
table  delicacies,  made  its  appearance  with  the  legend 
written  on  it,  '  The  ne  plus  ultra  of  good  taste.'  " 

The  Fourth  Napoleon. 

The  writer  quotes  Bismarck's  description  of  Napoleon 
III.  as  fitting  exactly  the  present  occupant  of  the 
German  throne  and  adds: 

"  These  threatening  armaments  of  Germany,  together 
with  the  numerous  ambitious,  if  -not  aggressive,  declara- 
tions of  the  Emperor  and  his  chief  officials,  have  led 
to  a  new  political  constellation  in  Europe  which  seems 
to  bode  the  coming  isolation  of  Germany.  Besides, 
the  anti-British  agitation  and  Germany's  ambitions  in 
South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  unification  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  an  event  which  is  by  no  means  de- 
sired by  German  statesmen,  whilst  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  can  be 
directly  traced  to  the  aggressive  anti-Anglo-Saxon 
world  policy  of  the  German  Emperor.  It  is  evident 
that  the  indiscretions  of  German  policy  have  brought 
about  results  which  are  the  reverse  of  what  was  ex- 
pected and  intended  by  their  author." 

What  will  Mr.  Arnold  White,  who  holds  up  to  our 
gaze  the  Kaiser  as  the  Efficient  of  Efficients,  say  to  all 
this? 
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An  Impressionist  Study  of  General 
Booth. 

Mr.  Harold  Begbie,  in  the  "Pall  Mall  Magazine" 
for  October,  devotes  the  seventh  of  his  series  of  Master 
Workers  to  a  sketch  of  General  Booth.  Mr.  Begbie  is 
very  appreciative.  He  has  seen  the  General,  inter- 
viewed him,  and  is  much  impressed  with  him.  He 
traces  the  foundation  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  a  par- 
ticular attitude  towards  sin.  Sin  to  General  Booth, 
he  says,  is  not  so  much  an  affront  to  the  Deity  as  a 
reversion  to  type.  It  is  the  wrecker  of  human  happi- 
ness, the  destroyer  of  lives,  the  subtle  and  devilish 
enemy  of  the  human  race.  Therefore,  it  is  your  duty 
to  become  its  sworn  enemy,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  your  own  right  arm  to  do  your  utmost  to  over- 
throw it.  He  describes  the  life  of  a  typical  Army 
officer,  and  declares  that,  compared  with  the  work 
that  General  Booth  has  done  in  his  own  life,  the  work 
of  John  Wesley  appears  amazingly  small.  The  master- 
stroke in  the  scheme  of  General  Booth  is  to  leave 
nothing  to  chance  and  very  little  to  Providence.  He 
hammers  his  officers  into  shape  as  thoroughly  as  Rome 
hammers  out  her  priests,  but  with  infinitely  more 
worldly  wisdom.  Its  work  is  perfected  by  all  possible 
forms  of  decentralisation.  Everything  is  done  regularly 
and  in  order.  In  no  department  is  there  anything  left 
to  accident  or  chance.  The  Salvatiom  Army  is  in 
reality  the  world's  most  scientific  institution  for  soul- 
saving. 

A  Pen  Picture  of  the  General. 
■Of  General  Booth  himself,  Mr.  Begbie  says  that  he 
never  met  any  man  who  so  thoroughly  confused  his 
judgment  and  who  so  baffled  all  conclusions  as  to  his 
personality.  Here  is  Mr.  Begbie's  description  of  the 
General  as  he  saw  him  when  he  went  down  to  Had- 
leigh: 

"  A  great  touzle  of  white  hair  sticking  up  from  the 
brow  and  far  out  from  the  back  of  the  head;  a  large 
massive  face  the  hue  of  old  ivory,  with  iron-grey  eye- 
brows that  are  now  high  up  in  the  wrinkled  forehead 
and  now  drawn  over  the  lids  so  that  they  become  one 
with  the  lashes;  a  huge  hooked  nose  that  droops  far 
over  a  flowing  tangle  of  moustache,  whiskers  and 
beard,  whiter  than  the  hair;  cunning  eyes  into  which 
enigmatic  smiles  are  for  ever  welling  as  far  as  the  lower 
lids,  and  then,  checking,  vanishing  backward  into  the 
secrecy  of  the  mind;  and  the  mouth  .  .  .  but  those 
lips  which  might  tell  so  much,  might  make  certain  what 
is  now  all  confusion  and  darkness,  are  hidden  by  the 
flowing  tangle  of  moustache  and  beard.  We  wonder 
what  that  mouth  expresses. 

"  He  is  robed  in  a  dark-blue  dressing-gown,  edged 
with  red,  the  ends  slack  across  the  middle,  disclosing  a 
thick  cloth  waistcoat  without  buttons.  The  collar  of 
the  dressing-gown  stands  out  far  from  the  neck,  giving 
the  face  the  appearance  of  a  vulture  with  head  craned 
forward.  He  walks  lamely,  his  feet  in  suede  slippers, 
his  hands  never  still,  his  eyes  never  still,  his  eyes  never 
at  rest.  His  voice  is  deep,  a  little  harsh,  but  exceed- 
ingly honest  and  cheerful.  He  has  the  Nottingham 
speech:  makes  '  groodge  '  of  'grudge,'  and  '  sullvation  ' 
of  '  salvation,'  '  oop  '  of  '  up  '  and  hurries  over  aitches 
as  things  of  no  account..  An  unlettered  man,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  a  man  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
movement  of  the  intellectual  world.  But  in  conversa- 
tion, not  a  man  of  fire:  not  a  fanatic:  not  a  tremend- 
ous force.  That  is  his  mystery.  A  plain  sort  of  man, 
with  a  cunning  eye,  rough  homely  speech,  and  a  clumsy 
humour.  And  yet,  is  it  not  Lord  Wolseley  who  de- 
scribes  him    as    the    greatest    organiser    in    the    world? 


Make  an  unprejudiced  study  of  his  achievement,  and 
you  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  world's  master  minds.'' 

The  Future  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Begbie  had  tea  with  the  General,  and  heard 
from  him  in  brief  the  story  of  the  origin  and  se< 
of  the  Salvation  Army.  After  hearing  the  General 
discourse  in  his  usual  way  as  to  the  methods  and 
convictions  of  the  Salvation  Army,  he  asked  whether 
the  General  believed  that  the  Army  would  diverge  in 
the  direction  of  mysticism— that  is  to  say,  would  it 
work. wonders  and  miracles.  The  General  evaded  a 
direct  answer.  He  said  that  light  might  come  from 
unexpected  doors,  but  that,  at  present,  what  the  Army 
had  to  do  was  to  postpone  the  expounding  of  its  views 
upon  disputed  texts,  and  concentrate  upon  making  sin 
less,  crime  less,  and  ignorance  less  all  over  the  world. 

The  General's  Criminal  Instincts. 

The  following  is  a  curious  Begbeian  account  of  the 
General's  statement  as  to  his  criminal  instincts  which 
he  inherited  from  his  parents.  Mr.  Begbie  had  asked 
whether  man  did  not  inherit  criminal  instincts,  where- 
upon the  General  burst  out: 

"  '  Criminal  instincts?  why,  we  have  all  got  them.  L 
have  got  them.  My  father  was  a  Grab,  a  Get.  He 
had  been  bred  in  poverty.  He  determined  to  grow 
rich;  and  he  did.  He  grew  very  rich,  because  he  lived 
without  God  and  simply  worked  for  money;  and  when 
he  lost  it  all,  his  heart  broke  with  it,  and  he  died 
miserably.  I  have  inherited  the  Grab  from  him.  I 
want  to  get.'  His  arm  shot  forward,  and  the  hand 
claAved  at  the  air.  '  I  am  always  wanting  to  get.  And 
the  fact  is  that  everybody  inherits  what  you  call 
"  criminal  instincts "  of  one  sort  or  another.  But 
science  cannot  save  their  souls.  Salvation  is  my 
science.'  " 

The  Army  After  the  General's  Death. 

Mr.    Begbie    asked    whether    he    thought    the    Army 
would    continue    after    he    passed    over    to    the    other 
world,  or  whether  it  would  go  to  pieces.      The  General  , 
replied  as  follows: 

"  It  will  go  on.  It  will  go  on.  We  are  an  Army,  and 
every  day  sees  us  more  efficient.  Look  at  our  training 
schools  and  institutes.  We  drill  men  into  soul-winners. 
One  of  my  granddaughters  is  just  going  out  to  this 
work.  She  speaks  French  and  German,  swims,  plays 
the  violin,  sings,  reads— a  thorough  young  lady,  as  you 
would  say.  What  is  she  at  now?  Why,  she  is  over 
at  Barnet,  fighting  for  God  and  souls  in  the  streets 
and  pointing  sinners  to  Jesus.  That  is  how  we  train 
our    people.      By    system." 

"  Don't  forget  you  have  got  a  soul,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Begbie  as  he  stood  at  the  doorstep  of  his  -little  red- 
brick villa.  Mr.  Begbie  departed,  feeling  that  General 
Booth  was  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  great  man. 


A  Princely  Corps. 

Sir  Howard  Vincent  writes  in  "Pearson's  Magazine" 
on  the  Imperial  Cadet  Corps  of  India: 

"  The  corps  is  more  than  a  corps  d'elite  to  stand^ 
before  the  King.  It  provides  for  a  real  want— a  pro-' 
fession,  suitable  to  their  rank,  for  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  India,  who,  hitherto,  have  lived  too  often 
in  a  state  of  inglorious  idleness,  under  the  thumbs  of 
their  ministers  and  advisers. 

"  The  corps  is  not  only  intended  to  give  a  thorough 
military  education  to  its  cadets,  but  also  such  a  schol- 
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astic  and  social  education  as  shall  fit  them  to  take  their 
places,  in  time,  in  the  Imperial  Army  as  British  officers 
and    British    gentlemen. 

"  This  corps  is,  perhaps,  the  most  select  in  existence. 
It  is  about  thirty  strong  at  present,  and  numbers  five 
ruling  chiefs  of  Hindustan. 

Strict  Discipline. 

"  The  young  princes  are  kept  under  very  strict  dis- 
cipline. The  rules  of  the  corps  allow  for  no  laziness 
or  misbehaviour  of  any  kind.  The  Viceroy  is  very 
careful  about  the  cadets'  morals,  and  any  serious 
offences  are   reported  to   him   personally." 

The  training  lasts  for  two  or  three  years,  two  terms 
to  a  year. 

"  In  the  cold  weather,  the  first  parade  lasts  from  8 
till  9,  and  foot  drill  is  the  order  of  the  hour.  Then 
comes  breakfast,  and  then,  from  10  to  11.30,  mounted 
parade.  Lectures  and  study  occupy  the  time  from  12 
to  2." 

Except  that  he  must  attend  roll-call  at  9.30,  the 
cadet  may  almost  call  the  rest  of  the  day  his  own. 

A  Gorgeous   Uniform. 

Athletic  sports  are  encouraged,  and  the  corps 
possesses  an  excellent  polo  team.  The  uniform  worn 
by  the  cadets  seems  most  splendid,  and  should  set  an 
•example  of  magnificence  to  those  responsible  for  the 
raising  of  special  Yeomanry  or  Volunteer  corps  in 
England: 

"  The  full-dress  tunic  is  a  long,  white  Cashmere 
coat,  reaching  an  inch  below  the  knee,  with  blue  facings 
and  Indian  gold  embroidery.  Gold  belts  are  worn, 
and  a  blue  and  gold  iturban  with  a  gold  ornament, 
bearing  the  corp's  motto,  supported  by  chains.  The 
gold  aigrette  on  the  turban  glitters  gloriously  in  the 
sun  with  wavy  effect.  The  sword  has  a  white  scabbard 
and  ivory  handle.  White  breeches  and  jack  boots  com- 
plete the  uniform. 

"  The  cadets  look  superb  on  their  black  horses— big 
Australians,  standing  close  on  sixteen  hands.  The 
•saddlery,  adorned  with  snow  leopard-skins,  completes 
the  picture. 

At  a  Low  Price. 

"  And  this  perfect  uniform,  with  an  undress  kit  of 
light  khaki,  trimmed  with  gold  filagree,  costs  but  500 
rupees — £35.  Indeed,  a  cadet  need  only  spend  £100 
altogether  on  his  outfit,  including  linen  and  furniture, 
while  he  receives  a  monthly  allowance  of  200  rupees." 


A  Royal  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

By  Carmen  Sylva. 

In  the  "  Strand  Magazine "  Mile.  Vacaresco  con- 
tinues her  series  of  "  Sovereigns  I  Have  Met,"  and 
writes  about  the  Queen  of  Roumania.  For  Carmen 
Sylva  the  writer  has  all  the  devotion  of  a  hero-wor- 
shipper, and  gives  a  most  sympathetic  account  of  her 
life  and  works.  "  The  Queen  of  Roumania's  marriage 
was  no  love  affair,"  says  Mile.  Vacaresco,  and  then 
goes  on  to  describe  how  it  came  about.  As  Princess  of 
Wied  Carmen  Sylva  visited  the  Queen  of  Prussia  in 
Berlin  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  future  husband. 
Many  years  passed,  and  in  Cologne,  with  her  mother, 
the  young  Princess  met  again  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  then  Prince  of  Roumania.  To  quote  Carmen 
Sylva's  own  words: 

"  In  the  small  garden  of  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  the 
Jbeautiful  towers  of  the  cathedral  throwing  their  shadows 


upon  us,  I  poured  forth  eager  questions  in  his  ear, 
without  even  casting  a  glance  at  his  refined  and  regular 
features.  He  told  me  all  about  his  difficult  task,  and 
about  the  foreign  country  which  had  become  his  own; 
its  wide  plains  and  savage  mountains,  the  white-clad 
peasantry— frugal,  grave,  and  endowed  with  the  weird 
powers  of  eloquence  and  untaught  poetry.  He  spoke 
long  and  well,  while  I  listened  breathlessly,  rapt  in 
astonishment  and  delight.  He  described  the  masters 
of  the  land,  those  Boyars,  cultivated  yet  barbarous 
in  mind  and  customs,  whose  souls  were  alive  with  the 
blended  charm  of  the  Byzantine  influences  and  the 
hot  blood  of  Latin  descent.  And  I  envied  the  young 
Sovereign  for  having  taken  up  a  sceptre  the  mainten- 
ance of  which  required  as  firm  a  grasp  as  any  sword. 
I  said  to  him  openly,  '  You  are  a  happy  man.'  " 

Pouring  out  her  admiration  for  the  Prince  to  her 
mother,  she  learnt  that  he  had  come  to  Cologne  pur- 
posely to  see  her,  arid,  if  possible,  marry  her.  Says 
the    Queen: 

"  I  remained  bewildered  for  a  few  seconds,  then, 
as  if  urged  on  by  the  resistless  impulse  of  my  destiny, 
I  answered,  '  Yes,  I  will  marry  him ;  I  will  help  him 
and  follow  him  to  that  wonderful  land.' 

"  Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zollern  came  up  to  our  private  sitting-room  and  kissed 
my  hand  as  he  entered,  while  my  lips  trembled  timidly 
for  one  moment  on  his  bowed  forehead.  Then  he  knew 
that  he  was  my  accepted  husband.  This  time  he  did 
all  the  talking;  I  was  abashed  and  silent,  but  still 
intent  on  his  every  word.  Not  one  syllable  of  love,  not 
one  stray  compliment  was  uttered  during  those  hours. 
Ours  was  no  love-marriage,  but  a  union  based  on  self- 
devotion,  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  do  our  best 
towards  each , other  and  towards  the  nation  which  I 
already  loved." 


"A  .Modern  Royal  Couple/' 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy* 

A  "  Royalty  "  article  is  contributed  to  "  La  Revue  " 
for  October  1  by  Paola  Lombroso,  once  music-mistress 
of  Queen  Helena,  when  still  Princess  of  Montenegro. 
The  writer  half  apologises  for  an  article  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  high  tribute  to  both  King  Victor  and  Queen 
Helena,  especially  to  the  latter.  She  is  at  pains  to 
let  us  know  that  she  is  no  fanatical  Monarchist,  but 
a  militant  Radical,  a  red-hot  Socialist;  and  it  is  as  a 
socialistic  psychologist  that  she  has  drawn  these  two 
royal  portraits. 

Of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  she  says  that  his  careful 
upbringing  has  not  made  him  a  genius;  he  has  none 
of  the  versatility  of  a  certain  other  more  flamboyant 
monarch;  he  is  not  able  to  express  what  he  has  seen 
and  heard,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  is  either 
unobservant  or  unable  to  see  clearly.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is,  if  unimaginative,  highly  cultivated  and  widely 
informed  and  apt  to  receive  new  ideas,  and  a  good 
judge  both  of  men  and  things.  What  has  specially 
endeared  him  to  his  people  is  that  he  abstains  from 
all  parade  and  pomp.  From  his  Court  and  from  his 
private  life  all  luxury  and  display  are  severely  banished. 
He  avoids  public  demonstrations  as  much  as  possible, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  fondness  for  motoring 
is  said  to  be  that  he  can  thus  avoid  arriving  at  rail- 
way stations  and  being  officially  received.  He  does  not 
care  for  poetry,  and  has  the  courage  to  say  so.  "  It 
always  seems  to  be  like  bonbons  and  sweetmeats  for 
women  and  children."  He  is  neither  musical  nor  ar- 
tistic; he  has,  however,  been  collecting  coins  since  he 
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was   only  nine,   and   his   numismatic   collection    is   now 
really  valuable. 

As  for  the  Queen,  her  former  music-mistress  evi- 
dently considers  her  the  more  interesting  character. 
She  writes  with  unfeigned  admiration  of  her  simple 
home  life  in  Montenegro,  till,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
she  became  the  wife  of  the  Italian  heir-apparent.  The 
change  from  an  extremely  simple  life  to  that  of  a 
queen  has  in  no  wise  turned  her  head.  Her  innate 
good  sense  and  stronge  taste  for  simplicity  are  always 
uppermost.  What  she  saw  in  the  Court  ceremonies  and 
did  not  find  good  she  quietly  changed.  Formerly 
royal  receptions  took  place  with  enormous  pomp  from 
three  to  six  p.m.,  all  ladies  in  full  Court  dress..  Queen 
Helena,  thinking  that  her  husband  and  children  had 
first  claim  on  her  afternoons,  fixed  her  receptions  for 
ten  a.m.,  ladies  to  appear,  like  herself,  in  walking  dress. 
She  likes  pretty  and  becoming  clothes,  but  does  not 
see  why  she  should  live  to  dress.  There  is  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  how  one  of  her  children  being  em- 
barrassed with  a  multitude  of  complex  toys,  the  Queen 
one  day  picked  them  all  up.  "  She  cannot  play  with 
those  grand  things,"  she  said.  "  She  wants  the  toys 
that  other  children  have."  And  a  lady  of  honour  was 
at  once  sent  to  buy  all  the  cheapest  ordinary  children's 
toys  that  could  be  found.  Of  children  she  is  exceed- 
ingly fond,   and  they  of  her. 


The  Greatest  Shipbuilder  in  the  World. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  head  of  the  firm  of 
Harland  and  Wolff,  "  the  most  magnificent  shipbuild- 
ing concern  in  the  world,"  is  interviewed,  in  the 
"  Young  Man,"  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Moore.  He.  is  described  as 
a  whole-hearted  and  patriotic  Irishman,  now  in  the 
thick  of  developing  a  new  Irish  transport  scheme.  He 
declares  that  young  men  had  never  better  opportunities 
for  building  careers  than  now.      He  says: 

"  The  battle  of  life  is  harder  in  some  respects,  owing 
to  the  keen  competition  of  the  times,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  the  days  are  past  when  the  old  advantages 
of  family  position  and  influence  availed  for  a  young 
man's  progress.  I  am  happy  in  thinking  that  merit  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  only  determining  factor 
in  life,  so  that  to-day  the  invitation  to  the  youth  of  the 
world  is,  '  Go  in  and  Win/  " 

He  advises  young  men  to  put  as  the  chief  corner- 
stone of  their  lives  this  principle:  "  Respect  your 
parents'  wisdom  and  good  advice  " : 

"  At  the  outset  of  his  career  a  young  man  could  not 
do  better  than  resolve  that  by  the  help  of  Divine  grace 
nothing  shall  enter  into  his  life  of  which  his  mother 
would  not  approve,  or  which  would  have  caused  her 
pain." 

This  advice  has  been  acted  on  by  the  man  who  gives 
it: 

"Mr.  Pirrie  has  great  reverence  for  his  beloved  mother. 
One  of  his  most  valued  possessions — much  more  valued 
than  his  bank-book — is  the  little  volume,  filled  with 
page  after  page  in  her  handwriting,  that  is  his  in- 
separable companion  over  continents  and  oceans." 

Mr.  Pirrie  is  cheery  and  optimistic  as  regards  the 
future  of  commerce.  He  says  international  industrial 
rivalry  is  a  magnificent  impetus.  "  Think,"  he  adds, 
"  how  much  improvement  in  our  business  methods  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  sounded 
that  memorable  reveille  'Wake  up,  England'": 

"  Consider  the  infinite  resources  of  our  Colonies, 
millions  of  acres  of  almost  entirely  virginal  fields,  cry* 


in-  for  both  industrial  and  agricultural  development. 
We  only  want  our  nation  to  put  their  heart  into  their 
work  as  they  put  it  into  their  sport;  there  is  scope 
enough  for  both.  Do  you  think  England  as  a  nation 
can  ever  be  in  the  rear  ranks  of  commercial^  progress 
with  such  possibilities  awaiting  our  energies?  Why, 
our  Ireland  itself  is  ripe  for  commerce— so  ripe  that  L 
should  be  very  sorry  to  advise  one  of  her  young  men 
to  try  his  chances  abroad  while  such  glorious  prospects 
remain  at  his  door-step." 


French  Wives  and  Mothers. 

In  "  Varia  "  for  August,  "  Chicot  "  has  a  pleasantly- 
written  article  concerning  the  women  of  France,  which 
is  intended  to  banish  the  prevalent  idea,  fostered  by 
playwright  and  novelist,  that  the  Frenchwoman  is  a 
frivolous  intriguante,  capricious  and  immoral. 

Au  contraire,  there  are,  we  are  told,  nowhere  more 
devoted  wives,  more  faithful  widows  than  the  French. 
But  especially  are  they  self-sacrificing  mothers,  gladly 
slaving,  suffering,  denying  themselves  for  their  children. 
Mes  enfants  avant  tout!  The  love  of  a  Frenclnvoman 
is  all-devouring.  If  she  is  childless  and  loves  her  hus- 
band, he  is  all  in  all  to  her,  and  the  union  between  a 
devoted  French  couple  becomes  veritably  a  "  partner- 
ship in  selfishness." 

The   Pride   of   the   Frenchwoman. 

Farther,  no  matter  how  unworthy  her  husband,  how 
blindly  ungrateful  her  children,  the  Frenchwoman  never 
airs  her  grievances  even  to  her  most  intimate  friends. 
She  takes,  instead,  a  pride  in  upholding  their  name  and 
dignity.  Her  husband  may  be  what  he  will;  while  they 
live  together  she  speaks  of  him  with  loving  intonation 
and  respect.  Mark  this,  ye  Swedish  matrons,  says 
Chicot;  and  mark  this,  ye  English  ones,  say  we.  When, 
finally,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  mismated  pair  to- 
live  together,  it  comes  as  a  revelation  to  friends  ana 
neighbours  that  this  loving  couple  have  all  along  hated 
each  other,  that  the  relatives  of  each  have  been  bug- 
bears to  the  other,  that  the  happy-seeming  home  has 
been  a  veritable  martyrdom. 

Too  Busy  for  Intrigues. 

The  Frenchwoman,  too,  leads  far  too  busy  a  life  to- 
have  time  for  risky  intrigues,  even  had  she  the  taste. 
If  her  husband  be  in  business,  she  is  his  best  book- 
keeper, oftenest  his  cashier.  She  is  remarkably  intel- 
ligent and  acute,  quick  and  accurate  in  accounts,  keen 
in  trading.  Delicate  health  is  never  made  an  excuse 
for  refusing  help,  when  needed,  to  husband  or  children 
—merely  mentioned,  perhaps,  as  an  unpleasant  fact. 

A  Chrysalis  Existence. 

A  pathetic,  half-humorous  picture  is  given  us  of  the 
poverty-stricken  Frenchwoman's  brave  attempt  to 
"  keep  up  appearances"  on  a  small  pension.  Whole 
families  crowd  themselves  together  in  two  or  three 
rooms,  one  of  which  is  reserved  as  a  "  salon,"  and  once 
a  week  polished  up  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  The 
rest  of  the  week  madame  is  not  at  home,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  explore  the  fifth  or  six  storey,  where 
she  and  her  family  hide  with  their  cares  and  discom- 
forts. Only  on  the  reception  day,  she  and  her  daugh- 
ters emerge  like  charming  butterflies  from  their  chrysa- 
lis dulness,  to  glory  a  brief  while  in  the  little  shrine 
they  have  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Convention,  and 
gracious  smiles  and  toilettes,  tasteful  though  inexpen- 
sive, mask  the  privations  of  their  daily  life. 
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Inhospitable  Though  Charitable. 

The  Frenchwoman,  however,  we  learn  with  some  sur- 
prise, is  as  remarkably  inhospitable  as  she  is  charitable. 
The  same  people  who  would  cheerfully  trudge  through 
sleet  and  snow  to  visit  some  poverty-stricken  protege, 
would  quite  calmly  ignore  the  opportunity  of  offering 
an  equal  a  considerate  hospitality  under  circumstances 
that  in  other  countries  would  make  it  absolutely  im- 
perative. The  French  are  hospitable  only  to  favoured 
friends. 

As  regards  their  education  of  their  children,  they  are 
as  lavish  in  the  sybaritism  they  permit  their  sons 
as  they  are  stern  and  careful  with  their  daughters,  but 
the  son's  love  for  his  mother  seems  in  no  wise  spoilt 
by  this  indulgence.  He  loves  his  sisters,  he  respects 
his  father,  but  his  mother  he  worships,  and  for  her  he 
will  do  what  none  other  can  make  him.  Therefore, 
when  Casimir  Perier,  despite  his  mother's  plea,  held 
fast  his  decision  to  give  up  his  Presidency,  France 
knew  there  was  no  appeal. 


Emiie  Zola. 

By  Henry  James. 

Mr.  Henry  James  contributes  to  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  for  August  an  essay  upon  Emile  Zola,  which 
is  a  more  careful,  critical  estimate  of  his  work  in  litera- 
ture than  any  that  has  yet  been  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish or  American  Press.  Mr.  James  says  that  no  finer 
act  of  courage  and  confidence  is  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters  than  Zola's  planning-out  of  the  Rougon- 
Maequart  series.  When  Mr.  James  met  Zola  in  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time,  he  felt  that  he  was  fairly 
bristling  with  the  betrayal  that  nothing  whatever  had 
happened  to  him  in  life  but  to  write  the  "  Rougon- 
Macquart."  It  was,  for  that  matter,  almost  more  as 
if  the  **  Rougon-Macquart "  had  written  him  as  he 
stood,  as  he  looked  and  spoke,  and  as  the  long,  con- 
centrated, merciless  effort  had  made  and  stamped  and 
left  him.  When  he  began  the  work,  he  knew  noth- 
ing, but  he  had  curiosity,  pertinacity,  libraries,  news- 
paper witnesses,  all  the  material  for  inquiry.  He  had 
genius,  and,  lastly,  ne  had  method,  and  best  of  all,  an 
incomparable  absence  of  doubt.  "  I  do  not  know  my 
subject,  but  I  must  live  into  it.  I  do  not  know  life, 
but  I  must  learn  it  as  I  work." 

His  Secret.  , 

It  was  his  fortune,  and  also,  in  a  manner,  his  doom, 
"to  deal  with  things  almost  always  in  a  gregarious  form. 
Individual  life  is  almost  wholly  absent.  In  all  his 
books  the  reader  discerns  in  him  a  sturdy  resolution 
with  which  breadth  and  energy  supply  the  place  of 
penetration.  His  general  subject  was  the  whole  Nature 
of  Man: 

"  To  make  his  characters  swarm,  and  to  make  the 
great  central  thing  they  swarm  about  '  as  large  as  life,' 
portentously,  heroically  big,  that  was  the  task  he  set 
himself  very  nearly  from  the  first,  that  was  the  secret 
he  triumphantly  mastered.  Add  that  the  big  central 
thing  was  always  some  highly  representative  institu- 
tion or  industry  of  the  France  of  his  time,  some  seated 
Moloch  of  custom,  of  commerce,  of  faith,  lending  itself 
to  portrayal  through  its  abuses  and  excesses,  its  idol- 
face  and  great  devouring  mouth,  and  we  embrace  the 
main  lines  of  his  attack." 

Mr.  James  thinks  that  his  greatest  works  were 
"  L'Assommoir,"  "  Germinal,"  ana  "  La  Debacle."  Of 
these  "  L'Assommoir  "  is  the  most  extraordinary,  but 
the  three  books  afford  solid  ground  for  the  study  of  the 
peculiarities  of  his  power: 


"  The  tone  of  '  L'Assommoir  '  is,  for  mere  '  keeping 
up,'  unsurpassable,  a  vast,  deep,  steady  tide  on  which 
every  object  represented  is  triumphantly  borne.  It 
never  shrinks  nor  flows  thin,  and  nothing  for  an  instant 
drops,  dips,  or  catches;  the  high -water  mark  of  sin- 
cerity, of  the  genial,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  unfailingly 
kept." 

His  Absence  of  Taste. 

But  his  absence  of  taste  led  him  to  undertake,  in  his 
later  life,  a  task  for  which  he  Avas  incompetent— 
"  Rome."      Mr.  James  says: 

"  There  is  simply  no  limit,  in  fine,  to  the  misfortune 
of  being  tasteless;  it  doesn't  simply  disfigure  the  sur- 
face and  the  fringe  of  your  performance — it  eats  back 
into  the  very  heart,  and  enfeebles  the  sources  of  life. 
When  you  have  no  taste  you  have  no  discretion,  which 
is  tne  conscience  of  taste,  and  when  you  have  no  dis- 
cretion you  perpetrate  books  like  '  Rome,'  which  are 
without  intellectual  modesty,  books  like  '  Fecondite,' 
which  are  without  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  books  like 
'  Verite,'  which  are  without  the  finer  vision  of  human 
experience." 

These  later  books  buried  the  felicity  of  his  past 
under  a  great  flat,  leaden  slab.  "  Fecondite "  wa3 
the  most  energetic  mistake  of  sense  probably  ever  com- 
mitted. It  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  upon  his  successes 
than  his  failures.  In  "La  Debacle"  there  is  an  incom- 
paraoly  human  picture  of  Avar.  In  '  Germinal '  he  es- 
tablished a  neAV  measure  and  standard  of  handling,  a 
neAV  energy  and  veracity,  which  rendered  the  old  trivi- 
alities and  poverties  of  treatment  incompatible  AA'ith 
rudimentary  intelligence  or  rudimentary  self-respect. 
Mr.  James'  last  Avord  is  that  the  more  Zola  could  be 
promiscuous  and  collectiA^e,  the  more,  even,  he  could 
be  common,  the  more  he  could  strike  us  as  penetrating 
and  true.  It  Avas  a  distinction  not  easy  to  Avin, 
and  that  his  name  is  not  likely  soon  to  lose. 


The  New  Diplomacy. 

Mr.  Chalmer  Roberts  AArites  upon  the  mission  of  the 
modern  ambassador  in  the  "  World's  Work."  Of  the 
old  school,  he  tninks  there  only  remain  the  Russian 
aiplomatists.  As  to  the  other  countries,  the  position 
of  the  ambassador  is  quite  changed: 

"  It  used  to  be  that  he  made  decisions,  and  his- 
Government  had  to  support  him.  Now  his  Govern- 
ment makes  the  decisions  anu  leaATes  him  Avith  the 
consequences.  x\mbassadors  used  often  to  embarrass 
their  Governments.  Noav  GoA^ernments  .  embarrass 
their  ambassadors." 

Lord  Pauncefote. 

Mr.  Roberts  cites  Lord  Pauncefote  as  an  ideal  mod- 
ern ambassador,  in  that  he  met  a  difficult  situation 
with  entirely  new  methods,  and  triumphed  all  through 
his  long  term  of  service.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
war  the  writer  fell  into  conversation  with  an  American 
cattleman  as  to  the  possibilities  of  European  interven- 
tion.     The  latter  said: 

"  '  No,  don't  you  be  afear'd  of  it.  Ole  England  won't 
let  'em  move.  That  there  man  Pauncefote,  in  Wash- 
ington, has  taught  the  Old  Country  to  look  on  us  as 
something  a  little  better  than  a  South  American  Repub- 
lic. And  I  am  not  so  sure  but  Avhat  he  has  learned 
us  a  bit,  too,  and  showed  us  who  our  best  friend 
Avould  be  when  trouble  comes.'  I  cannot  imagine  a 
higher  tribute,  or  a  more  ample  description  of  the 
mission,  of  a  modern  Ambassador." 
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The  Methods  of  American  Ministers. 

The  old  system  of  secrecy  is  gradually  falling  into 
desuetude,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  influence  of  j 
the  public  Press  were  in  the  future  to  usurp  the  mis- 
sion of  diplomatic  representatives.  Mr.  Chalmer  Rob- 
erts includes  some  amusing  stories  to  show  that  a  diplo- 
matic career  still  depends  upon  personal  details  to  a 
high  degree.  Among  his  tales  of  the  newest  of  all 
diplomats,  the   American   Ministers,   is   the   following: 

"  There  is  one  story  which  must  still  amuse  The 
Hague,  of  the  wife  of  an  American  Minister  under  a 
former  administration,  who,  on  being  granted  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Queen-Mother,  then  Regent,  looked  up 
at  a  large  portrait  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Wilhelmina, 
and  said:  ■  Your  little  girl,  I  suppose,  Ma'am?'  On  re- 
ceiving an  affirmative  answer  she  added,  to  the  horror, 
as  well  as  amusement  of  the  court  in  waiting:  '  Well,  I 
must  say  she's  a  mighty  fine  child.'  None  of  the 
many  who  used  to  laugh  over  this  story,  always  told 
in  an  exaggerated  American  accent,  ever  doubted  the 
good  woman's  kind  heart.  Every  court  on  the  Con- 
tinent has  its  pet  story  of  the  gaucheries  of  some  Yan- 
kee diplomat." 


Napoleon's  Portrait  by  an  Eye-witness. 

"  Temple  Bar "  publishes  extracts  from  the  diary 
of  John  B.  Scott,  describing  an  interview  with  Napoleon 
while  exiled  on  the  Isle  of  Elba.  The  paper  is  chiefly 
notable  for  Mr.  Scott's  record  of  his  impressions  on  first 
meeting  Napoleon.      He  says: 

'  We  were  in  a  lane  about  five  yards  wide;  as  the 
Emperor  advanced  Ave  drew  back,  and  formed  a  line 
on  nis  right,  standing  uncovered.  He  stopped  his 
norse  short,  and  touched  his  hat.  The  first  impression 
on  my  mind  was — Can  this  be  the  great  Napoleon?  Is 
that  graceless  figure,  so  clumsy  and  awkward,  the  figure 
that  has  awed  emperors  and  kings,  has  gained  victory 
on  victory,  and  the  sight  of  whom  has  been  equiva- 
lent to  one  thousand  men  on  the  field  of  battle? 
Surely,  it  is  impossible? — and  that  countenance — it  is 
totally  devoid  of  expression,  it  appears  even  to  indicate 
stupidity.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  rushed  through 
my  mind,  and  though  I  soon  found  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  as  far  as  his  countenance  was  concerned,  I 
still  think  the  figure  of  Napoleon  unmartial,  clumsy, 
and  awkward.  His  height  appears  to  be  about  five 
feet  seven  inches,  he  looks  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
has  a  very  large  corporation,  and  his  thighs  are  large 
— quite  out  of  proportion.  .  .  .  He  wore  a  cocked 
hat  low  over  his  eyes,  which  in  some  measure  con- 
tributed to  give  him  the  appearance  of  stupidity  at  first 
sight.  .  .  .  He  took  snuff  once  only  during  the  in- 
terview from  a  small  black  box  on  which  were  three 
cameos.  His  hand  was  particularly  white,  his  fingers 
small  and  tapering.  His  hair  is  black  and  hangs  down 
very  long  in  candle  ends  (to  use  an  expression  more 
expressive  than  elegant)  over  his  coat  collar.  His 
eyes  are  blue  and  small,  eyebrows  black  and  rather 
large,  his  nose  and  mouth  handsome  and  of  moderate 
size.  His  chin  is  not  very  pointed,  his  complexion  is 
pale  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  his  forehead  square  and 
prominent." 


England  and  Russia  in  Persia. 

In  the  second  September  number  of  the  "  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  "  M.  Rouire  continues  his  study  of  the 
question  of  the  Persian  Gulf  with  a  paper  on  England 
and  Russia  in  Persia.  He  shows  how  from  the 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  has  always 
sought  to  exercise  influence  over  Persia.  Wars  were 
frequent,  and  the  end  of  each  of  them  left  the  weaker- 
Power  deprived  of  some  portion  of  its  territory.  In 
1834  Russia  and  England  agreed  to  maintain  Persia  as 
an  independent  State.  A  constant  growth  in  British 
influence  followed  until  in  1857  there  came  the  golden 
opportunity  when  she  might  have  made  herself  mistress 
of  the  whole  Persian  littoral,  but  the  Foreign  Office 
feared  that  this  would  be  both  expensive  and  a  source 
of  complications— a  fresh  application,  as  M.  Rouire  calls 
it,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school.  The 
gradual  decline  of  British  influence  may  almost  be 
dated  from  this  very  year. 

In  another  section  M.  Rouire  describes  the  steady, 
peaceful  progress  of  Russia  in  Persia.  In  the  year 
1900-1  Russia's  trade  with  Persia  amounted  to  five 
millions  sterling,  while  British  trade  with  Persia  was 
only  two  millions,  having  fallen  to  that  figure  from 
thee  millions  in  1889.  As  regards  the  future  of  Persia, 
M.  Rouire  disagrees  with  the  theory  of  Captain  Mahan 
that  England  alone  ought  to  dominate  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  tableland.  He  goes  on  to  explain  the  im- 
portance of  Muscat  and  of  Koweyt.  The  possessor  of 
the  latter  place  is,  he  says,  the  master  of  the  terminus 
of  the  two  future  trans-continental  routes  of  the  Indies, 
namely,  that  which  passes  by  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  that  which  will  pass  in  the  future  by  the 
centre  and  the  north  of  Arabia. 


Emerson,  "  The  Sage  of  Concord,"  is  the  subject  of  a 
stimulating  sketch  by  Walter  Jerrold  in  "  Temple  Bar." 
He  mentions  that  Emerson  was  not  the  only  son  of  a 
Unitarian  minister,  but  could  count  seven  New  England 
divines  among  his  immediate  ancestors.  One  of  these 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  a  man  who  nightly 
prayed  that  no  descendant  of  his  might  ever  bevich. 


Art  Forgeries  and  Counterfeits. 

For  some  months  past  the  "  Magazine  of  Art  "  has 
been  giving  us  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Spielmann,  the  editor,  on  the  subject  of  "Art  Forgeries 
and  Counterfeits."  In  the  October  number  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann tells  how  Morland  was  forged  in  his  lifetime: 

"  A  dealer,  unknown  to  him,  proceeded  with  the  ut- 
most audacity.  He  employed  Morland  to  paint  so  many 
pictures,  provided  him  with  a  studio,  free,  in  an  upper 
fldor  of  his  (the  dealer's)  house,  and  begged  that  he 
would  not  trouble  to  paint  for  longer  than  the  morning. 
The  terms  were  good,  and  the  artist,  who  was  more 
than  ever  in  want  of  money,  readily  agreed.  But  what 
Morland  did  not  know  was  that  as  soon  as  he  had  left, 
on  and  from  the  very  first  day,  the  dealer  introduced 
some  six  hack  copyists  into  the  room,  with  similar  can- 
vases, to  reproduce  exactly  what  the  painter  had  done 
in  the  morning;  and  in  the  evening  all  traces  of  the 
incursion  were  removed.  Each  day,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  picture,  the  process  was  continued;  and  thus 
at  the  end  of  the  engagement  the  dealer  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  original  pictures,  but  six  copies  of  each, 
produced  stage  by  stage  in  the  same  way  as  Morland's 
own.  This,  perhaps,  accounts  for  some  of  the  best 
copies  extant.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Samuel  Montagu, 
the  owner  of  Morland's  fine  '  Farmyard  with  Pigs/' 
was  asked  by  a  chance  dealer  to  come  and  see  a  fine 
Morland  he  had  for  sale.  Sir  Samuel  went,  and  was 
confronted  with  a  '  Morland's  Farmyard  with  Pigs  '"— 
not  a  very  remarkable  production.  His  natural  ex- 
clamation: 'Why!  I  have  the  original  of  that!"  was 
countered  with  tne  stereotyped  reply:  '  How  do  I  know 
your  picture  is  not  the  copy?'  " 
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French  Popular  Fiction. 

M.  Talmeyr  deals,  in  very  amusing  fashion,  with  the 
power  of  the  serial  story  in  France,  in  an  article  in 
the  first  September  number  of  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes."  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  working  Paris  is  beginning  another  day, 
if  you  keep  your  eyes  open  you  will  see  how  universal 
is  the  popularity  of  the  feuilleton.  Everybody,  shop 
boy  and  shop  girl,  errand  boy,  cab  driver,  costermonger 
—they  all  have  their  favourite  paper.  Observe,  also, 
that  the  love  of  serial  fiction  in  all  these  people  is 
hereditary. 

Education  by  Feuilleton. 

For  something  like  sixty  years  stories  such  as  "The 
Wandering  Jew  "  and  "  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  have 
served  as  the  principal  means  by  which  the  French 
working  classes  have  formed  their  ideas  of  the  life  of 
the  priests,  the  nobles,  the  middle  class,  the  judges,  and 
the  military  caste,  and,  indeed,  it  is  an  atrocious  pic- 
ture which  these  works  give  of  the  upper  classes.  M. 
Talmeyr  furnishes  what  would  be  really  a  comic  account 
of  these  widly  improbable  abbes,  great  ladies,  bankers,, 
and  other  extraordinary  characters,  were  it  not  for 
the  serious  fact  that  all  this  pitiful  stuff  is  taken  for 
gospel  by  so  many  millions  of  readers.  Nor  does  even 
such  a  book  as  "  The  Three  Musketeers  "  give  a  very 
pleasant  picture  of  clerical  morals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  working-man  and  the  girl-mother  who  has  made  a 
slip  are  systematically  glorified.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, M.  Talmeyr  thinks  he  can  trace  a  tendency  to  be 
more  just,  at  any  rate,  to  the  clergy,  in  these  popular 
romances;  the  priest,  instead  of  being  always  repre- 
sented as  a  monster,  is  now  occasionally  allowed  to  be 
a  good  fellow.  That,  however,  seems  to  be  all  the 
change  that  can  be  detected,  and,  certainly,  in  the  light 
of  these  revelations,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  anti-clericalism,  as  well  as  the  Socialism,  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  French  electorate. 


"This  leaves  2,301,667  people.  Excluding  worshippers 
at  Jewish  services  and  children,  660,087  persons  attended 
church  on  an  average  Sunday."  This  works  out  at  a 
proportion  of  more  than  one  actual  worshipper  out  of 
four  possible  worshippers.      The  percentage  is  28.7. 


The  Religious  Census  Amended* 

In  a  recent  "  Sunday  at  Home  "  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie 
compares  the  results  of  the  three  enumerations  of 
church  attendances  in  London — those  carried  out  by 
Horace  Mann  in  1851,  by  Robertson  Nicoll  in  1886-7,  aud 
by  the  "  Daily  News  "  last  winter.  Correcting  the 
totals  for  twice-a-day  attendants,  he  estimates  the 
percentage  of  worshippers  to  population  as  28  in  1851, 
23.2  in  1886,  and  18.8  in  1903.  He  next  goes  on  to 
make  much-needed  deductions  from  the  totals  of  the 
"  Daily  News."  Notably,  he  strikes  out  children  un- 
der fifteen  whose  religious  instruction  is  attended  to 
in  day-school  and  Sunday-school,  from  the  attendants 
and  from  the  population.      This  is  his  table: 

Population  of  London 4,536,541 

Children  under  fifteen 1,477,874 

Leaving  adults 3,058,667 

From  these  deduct— 

Adult  Jews 120,000 

Those  kept  away  by  care  of  the  young  300,000 

Domestic  servants     80,000 

Public-house  attendants 40,000 

The  sick 100,000 

Doctors  and  nurses 12,000 

Adults  in  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums, 

and  workhouses 60,000 

Cab,  'bus,  and  tram  men 25.000 

Railway  men 20,000 


757,000 


Stories  from  the  Magazines. 

"  Sigma,"  who  concludes  this  month  in  "  Blackwood's 
Magazine "  his  delightful  "  Personalia,"  has  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes  to  tell  of  famous  personages  dead 
and  gone.  Of  Disraeli  and  his  manners  in  feminine 
society  he  tells  some  strange  tales,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  specimens: 

"  Women,  especially  pretty  ones,  he  thought  fit  to 
address  in  the  most  inflated  style  of  flattery,  of  which 
a  great  and  very  beautiful  lady  once  related  to  a  friend 
of  mine  the  following  instance:  On  some  occasion  she 
happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  dinner, 
and  on  raising  her  wine-glass  to  her  lips  was  much 
disconcerted  by  the  marked  and  deliberate  manner  in 
which  he  riveted  his  gaze  on  her  lifted  arm — a  feeling 
of  embarrassment  which  developed  into  one  very  much 
akin  to  disgust,  when  a  sepulchral  voice  murmured  in 
her  ear,  '  Canova!'  " 

On  another  occasion,  Disraeli  mentioned  "that  there 
were  two  possessions  which  every  one  owned  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  which  he  had  all  his  life  dis- 
pensed  with,  and  insisted  that  the  old  Countess  should 
guess  what  they  were.  '  I  made,'  she  said,  '  every 
kind  of  conjecture,  but  without  success,  and  on  my 
asking  him  to  enlighten  me,  he  solemnly  answered  that 
they  were  a  watch  and  an  umbrella!  "But  how  do 
you  manage,"  I  asked,  "  if  there  happens  to  be  no  clock 
in  the  room  and  you  want  to  know  the  time?"  "  I  ring 
for  a  servant,"  was  the  magniloquent  reply.  "  Well," 
I  continued,  "  and  what  about  the  umbrella?  What 
do  you  do,  for  instance,  if  you  are  in  the  Park  and  are 
caught  in  a  sudden  shower?"  "  I  take  refuge,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  smile  of  excessive  gallantry,  "  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  first  pretty  woman  I  meet!"  '  " 
It  was  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  who  was  responsible 
*  for  the  following  famous  retort  to  a  Radical  farmer: 
"  '  Vote  for  you,  my  lord/  replied  the  farmer,  who 
had,  unknown  to  the  candidate,  a  day  or  two  before 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Radicals;  '  I  would  sooner  vote 
for  the  Devil!'  '  But/  replied  Lord  Henry  suavely,  '  in 
the  event  of  your  friend  not  standing?'  " 

William  IV.'s  wit,  if  less  subtle,  was  apparently  more 
obvious.  On  one  occasion  the  Sailor  King  accompanied 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  an  official  inspection: 

"  One  or  two  paces  from  my  old  friend  was  a  private 
with  a  nose  very  much  resembling  the  Duke's  in  shape, 
which  so  tickled  his  Majesty  that,  falling  behind  the 
Duke,  he  proceeded  with  a  wink  to  stroke  his  own  nose 
and  to  point  first  at  the  private's  and  then  at  the 
Duke's,  all  the  while  smothering  a  guffaw!  Not  con- 
tent with  this  undignified  exhibition,  after  asking  the 
name  of  the  adjoining  private,  and  learning  that  it  was 
William  King,  he  exclaimed  with  a  chuckle,  '  Ah,  then, 
there's  not  much  difference  between  us,  eh,  my  man? 
You're  William  King  and  I'm  King  William!  Ha!  ha! 
ha!'  No  wonder  that  the  Duke  looked  'mighty  sour,' 
as  the  old  fellow  expressed  it." 

A  Son  of  Shelley. 

Of  the  late  Sir  Percy  Shelley,  the  only  son  of  the  poet, 
"Sigma"  tells  the  following  unheroic  tale: 

"  As  we  were  talking  with  Lady  Shelley  about  the 
new  Life  of  the  poet  on  which  Mr.  Dowden  was  then 
engaged,  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered  a  little 
red-faced  man  with  red  '  ferrety  '  eyes,  and  altogether 
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a  rather  insignificant  appearance.  He  was  poising  in 
hi*  hand  a  small  parcel,  which  he  extended  towards 
Lady  Shelley,  .exclaiming  rather  irritably,  'You  told  me 
this  was  twopence,  but  I  find  it's  over  weight.'  Lady 
Shelley,  however,  diverted  him  from  his  postal  griev- 
ance by  introducing  us,  a  ceremony  which  he  seemed  far 
from  disposed  to  follow  up  by  conversation.  However, 
by  way  of  breaking  the  ice,  I  fortunately  bethought  my- 
self that  I  had  only  a  Aveek  or  two  before  driven  past 
'  Field  Place/  near  Horsham,  where  his  father,  the 
poet,  was  born.  I  accordingly  mentioned  the  fact,  ex- 
pressing my  deep  interest  in  seeing  it.  '  Ah  yes,'  re- 
sponded Sir  Percy,  still  resentfully  poising  the  offend- 
ing parcel,  '  it's  not  a  bad  place,  but  the  worst  of  it  is, 
I  can't  let  it!'  " 

Leschetizky. 

The  Countess  Angele  Potocka  contributes  to  the 
October  "  Century  "  some  very  interesting  recollections 
of  Leschetizky: 

"  Leschetizky  relates  with  keen  enjoyment  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  certain  evening  when,  as  a  child,  he 
played  at  the  apartments  of  Prince  Metternich,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire.  As  usual,  his  performance 
excited  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
caresses  and  kisses  by  the  ladies,  all  of  which  the  little 
fellow  took  quite  naturally,  ascribing  it  to  his  handsome 
velvet  suit.  Later  on,  when  champagne  was  served  at 
supper  he  drank  some  and  found  it  exceedingly  to  his 
taste.  Metternich,  who  enjoyed  drawing  the  boy  out, 
said  to  him,  '  Well,  Theodore,  whom  would  you  wish  to 
marry?'  The  child,  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
the  wine,  fixing  his  bright  eyes  on  one  of  the  bottles, 
cried  out  enthusiastically,  '  Veuve  Clicquot,  your  High- 
ness,' an  answer  eliciting  much  applause.  The  prince 
exclaimed,  'That  surely  deserves  a  reward;  choose  what- 
ever pleases  you  best  in  this  drawing-room.'  Les- 
chetizky says,  '  My  father  secretly  hoped  my  choice 
would  fall  on  some  priceless  vase  or  handsome  clock. 
His  disappointment  was  severe  when  he  saw  me  select 
a  common  pasteboard  jumping-jack  hanging  to  one  of 
the  curtains,  and  left  there  probably  by  Metternich's 
sons,  lads  of  my  own  age.  I  had  never  been  allowed 
to  have  toys,'  concludes  the  master  sadly. 

"  Leschetizky  was  an  instructor  in  the  imperial  in- 
stitute for  young  women  at  Smolna.  Some  of  the 
pupils  of  the  institute,  schoolgirl-like,  had  complained 
of  the  quality  of  their  food,  and  rumours  of  their  com- 
plaint reached  the  ears  of  the  Emperor,  who  ordered 
the  Duke  of  Oldinburg,  president  of  Smolna,  to  look 
into  the  matter.  The  Emperor's  command  was  no 
sooner  issued  fhan  Oldinburg  started  for  Smolna,  arriv- 
ing just  at  dinner-time.  Stationing  himself  not  far  from 
the  kitchen,  he  awaited  the  passage  of  the  soldiers  on 
duty  in  the  dining-room.  Presently  two  went  by, 
carrying  a  soup-tureen.  '  Set  that  down  on  the  floor 
and  fetch  me  a  spoon,'  thundered  the  Duke.  The 
soldiers  looked  up  in  evident  surprise,  but,  too  well- 
disciplined  to  speak  except  in  answer  to  a  question, 
obeyed;  therji-itood" submissively  awaiting  further  orders. 
The  Duke,  wearing  a  severely  critical  expression  of  face, 
dipped  the  spoon  into  the  grey,  murky  liquid,  but  had  no 
sooner  touched  it  to  his  lips  than  he  angrily  rejected  it, 
shrieking,  'Why,  it's  dish-water!'  'As  your  High- 
ness says,'  answered  the  terrified  soldiers.  And  so  it 
was— dish-water  being  carried  away  in  a  cast-off  soup- 
tureen  used  for  washing  knives  and  forks." 

In  an  article  on  the  Nelson  Room  at  Trafalgar,  in 
the  "  Windsor  Magazine,"  Mr.  Hosking  tells  two  good 
stories  which  are  worth  repetition.  One  of  them  con- 
cerns Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Bullen  and 
Rear- Admiral  Lord  Northesk: 


"  Being  on  the  same  vessel,  Bullen  v.  as  dissa 
the  pace  at  which  they  were  going  into  action  a1  Trafal- 
gar, and   smarting  evidently   under  a  feeling   of   disap- 
pointment against  Northesk  for  not  crowding  on   d 
sail,  went  up  to  him  and  blurted  out — 

"'One  of  us  two  is  a  coward;  but,  by  God,  it's  not 
Charles  Bullen!  '  " 

The  other  was  related  by  the  present  Lord  Nelson  to 
the  writer,  and  is  as  follows: 

"  It  appears  that  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Aberystwith 
some  years  ago,  and  an  old  lady,  hearing  he  was  in  the 
town,  went  to  church  with  the  express  intention  of 
seeing  him.  Asked  how  she  would  know  him.  she  re- 
plied— 

"  '  Oh,  easily,  because  he's  only  got  one  arm!'  ' 


Obiter  Gesta  of  Famous  Men. 

Mr.  Arthur  Mee,  in  the  "  Young  Mam,"  sheds  some 
sidelights  on  great  men,  under  the  heading  of  "  By- 
ways of  Fame."  He  recalls  the  story  of  an  eminent 
member  of  Parliament  who,  walking  through  Hyde 
Park,  deliberately  turned  head  over  heels.  We  have 
had  a  Foreign  Secretary  in  England  who  wrote  a  poetic 
despatch  to  an  ambassador.  A  shop  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Charing  Cross  is  run  by  a  peer.  Lord 
Rosebery  advertises  live  stock  bred  on  his  farm,  and 
is  noted  for  his  fowls  and  plums.  The  King  himself 
says,  "  I  am  a  farmer  myself  on  a  small  scale."  Mr. 
Wyndham  has  given  the  children  an  excellent  nursery 
rhyme,  and  has  edited  the  poems  of  an  Irish  agitator 
whom  he  helped  to  put  in  prison.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  has  been  moved  to  poetry  by  the  charms  of  Brae- 
more.  Mr.  Gladstone  the  poet  is  not  so  well  known 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  the  statesman — excepting,  perhaps,  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Drew.  Richard  Cobden  wrote  two  plays, 
one  of  which  was  offered  to  a  London  theatre  manager 
and  refused.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  written  a  play  said 
to  be  called  "  Who's  Who  ?"  Lord  Rosebery  is  said 
to  have  made  a  solitary  appearance  as  actor  on  the 
stage,  and  to  have  failed.  Lord  Londonderry  is  a 
coal  dealer.  Queen  Alexandra  is  a  photographer,  and 
is  said  to  have  saved  a  bridge  by  her  photography: 

"  As  Princess  of  Wales  she  photographed  a  bridge 
one  day  as  a  goods  train  passed  over  it,  and  the  nega- 
tive revealed  an  ugly  curve,  which  was  repeated  in  a 
second  photograph,  and  led  to  an  inspection  of  the 
bridge.  It  was  found  to  be  unsafe,  and  the  Queen's 
photograph  probably  averted  a  disaster. 


Zionism  in  Action  at  Zion. 

The  portentous  dimensions  of  the  Zionist  movement 
make  one  note  the  "  Quiver's  "  glance  last  month  at 
the  work  of  the  Syrian  Colonisation  Fund.  The  work 
began  with  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  McCaul, 
D.D.,  who  as  Mrs.  Finn,  wife  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  7,000  Jews  in  Jerusalem  in  1846.  She  first 
hired  a  piece  of  land,  and  set  two  Jews  to  cultivate 
it.  In  1852  she  bought  ten  waste  acres  on  the  hill  of 
Goath,  known  as  Abraham's  Vineyard.  The  land  has 
been  so  well  tilled  by  the  Jews  under  her  care  as  to  h»- 
now  worth  £20,000;  she  paid  £250  for  it.  In  1881 
and  1882  the  influx  of  persecuted  Jews  led  her  to  form 
the  Colonisation  Society  for  drafting  Jewish  immigrants 
trained  at  Abraham's  Vineyard  to  different  parts  of 
Palestine.  About  200  colonies  outside  Jerusalem  have 
thus  been  established.  The  Sultan's  prohibition  of 
Jewish  immigration  is  easily  evaded. 
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Physical  Effect  of  Colours. 

It  is  quite  the  fad  nowadays  to  have  rooms  where 
one  colour  predominates,  green  rooms,  red  rooms,  blue 
rooms,  etc.  In  view  of  this  fad  it  is  interesting  to 
read  an  article  which  appears  in  the  October 
number  of  "Medical  Talk  for  the  Home"  on 
the  peculiar  influence  of  different  colours  upon 
the  body  through  the  mind.  "  Purple,"  it  is 
stated,  "  is  the  most  dangerous  colour,  having  a  fatal 
effect  upon  the  mind.  If  a  person  were  confined  for 
a  month  in  a  room  with  purple  walls,  with  no  colour 
but  purple  around  him,  by  the  end  of  the  month  he 
would  be  a  madman.  Scarlet  is  as  bad,  but  has  a 
different  effect.  It  produces  a  madness  that  drives 
a  person  to  kill  his  friends,  especially  his  nearest  rel- 
atives. Scarlet  has  something  of  this  effect  on 
animals.  It  will  drive  a  bull  or  a  tiger  to  desperation, 
causing  them  to  fight  till  death.  Blue  has  a  drug- 
like effect  on  the  brain.  It  stimulates  the  brain  and 
excites  the  imagination,  but  if  you  get  too  much  of 
it  and  cannot  get  away  from  it,  its  effect  is  terrible. 

"  Green  is  the  king  of  colours.  It  is  soothing  in  its 
effect,  preserves  and  strengthens  the  eyesight,  and  no 
amount  of  it  can  do  any  harm.  The  sky,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  blue,  is  really  white,  tinged  with  green, 
and  it  is  only  the  distance  and  clearness  that  make 
it  appear  blue.  Green  is  so  soothing  that  it  helps 
the  system  to  fight  disease,  and,  therefore,  all  sick 
rooms  and  hospital  wards  should  have  everything  pos- 
sible about  them  coloured  green.  Sage  green  is  the 
most  soothing  tint  of  all.  Yellow  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  and  cheeriest  colours  there  is,  and  will  make 
a  dark  room  bright  where  even  green  would  be  cold 
and  depressing.  But  solitary  confinement  within  a 
yellow  cell  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  would  hopelessly 
weaken  the  system  and  produce  chronic  hysteria. 

"  Sheer,  dead-white  walls  will  destroy  the  eyesight  in 
a  short  time,  while  the  effect  on  the  brain  is  so  mad- 
dening that  the  blindness  is  almost  a  relief.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  found  in  the  Arctic  explorers,  who  have 
to  wear  green-tinted  glasses  to  avoid  snow  blindness, 
which  is  really  white  blindness." 


The  Future  of  International  Yacht- 
Racing* 

The  cry  against  the  deplorably  exaggerated  type  of 
modern  cup  challenger  and  defender  is  taken  up  in  the 
October  "  Cosmopolitan  "  by  no  less  a  yachtsman  than 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  himself.  He  has  built  three  ninety- 
foot  racing  machines,  because  the  present  deed  of  gift 
for  the  "  America's  "  Cup  necessitates  such  monstrosi- 
ties. But  he  is  sincerely  hoping  for  a  revival  of  ocean 
yacht-racing,  which  would  greatly  develop  the  class  of 
schooner-yachts — boats  possessing,  in  addition  to  speed, 
seaworthy  qualities  and  attractiveness  as  summer 
homes. 

Useless  Save  for  Racing. 

"  The  real  cause  of  the  present  type  of  ninety-footers, 
which  since  1895  have  been  steadily  deteriorating  as 
pleasure  craft,  is  easily  seen.  They  are  extremes  of  a 
type  that  exhibits  the  factor  of  speed  at  its  maximum, 
and  the  energies  of  the  respective  designers  have  been 
aimed  toward  that  end  exclusively.  The  boats  have 
absolutely  no  other  merit  than  that  of  extreme  facility 
in  travelling  through  the  water,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses are  entirely  worthless.  A  defeated  racing  ma- 
chine  is   a  useless   combination   of   steel,    canvas,    and 


hemp.  It  can  never  be  transformed  into  a  real  yacht. 
There  is  danger  on  one  at  all  times.  Again,  these 
great  hulls,  with  their  pendulums  of  one  hundred  tons 
of  lead  swinging  twenty  feet  below  the  troubled  surface 
of  the  sea,  cannot  get  into  many  harbours  along  the 
coast,  and  must  perforce  ride  out  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments in  the  open." 

A  Real  Yacht  is  Needed. 

More  to  Sir  Thomas'  liking  are  the  great  schooner- 
yachts,  of  which  the  larger  number  is  on  the  American 
side  of  the  water.  "These  craft  are  good  sea-boats  and 
mean  something  for  naval  architecture.  In  no  case  is 
their  draft  of  water  so  great  that  they  cannot  enter  any 
harbour.  They  are  yachts  in  all  the  name  implies, 
are  equipped  with  comfortable,  even  sumptuous  quar- 
ters, and  speed  is  also  a  factor  without  detracting  at 
all  from  their  well-appointed  elegance.  These  luxuries 
would  be  utterly  impossible  under  the  conditions  that 
exist  among  the  freaks  of  racing-machines  that  have 
no  legitimate  claim  to  being  called  yachts. 

"  Types  of  craft  such  as  the  '  Reliance '  or  the 
'  Shamrock  III.'  mean  nothing  for  marine  architecture, 
except  the  development  of  speed.  Their  respective 
models  exhibit  no  knowledge  that  could  be  really  valu- 
able in  building  the  craft  that  makes  either  England 
or  America  the  commercial  power  that  it  is,  nor  can 
any  lesson  be  drawn  from  the  light  construction  and 
deep  fin  with  its  one  hundred  tons  of  lead  flirting  with 
eels  and  flounders  almost  within  touch  of  the  bottom.'*' 

Ocean  Fliers  Under  Canvas. 
*  As  a  matter  of  history,  races  across  the  ocean  have 
been  sailed,  and  were  splendidly  satisfactory  both  as 
tests  of  speed  and  of  weatherly  qualities  of  the  yachts. 
The  names  '  Cambria,'  '  Henrietta,'  '  Dauntless,'  '  Coro- 
net,' '  Fleetwing,'  and  '  Vesta '  are  familiar  to  yachts- 
men throughout  the  world.  All  of  these  were  schoon- 
ers that  represented  the  best  work  of  the  designers  of 
their  day.  They  were  fast,  but  they  were  not  racing- 
machines.  It  is  the  modernised  type  of  such  vessels 
as  these  that  I  should  like  to  see  racing  for  the  cup, 
and  it  must  be  from  such  as  these  that  we  will  have 
ocean-racing  in  the  future.  The  racing-machine  could 
not  live  through  an  Atlantic  storm,  but  an  up-to-date 
schooner,  possessing  the  advantages  of  seaworthiness  of 
any  of  the  above-named  yachts,  associated  with  the 
greater  speed  of  the  up-to-date  design,  could  not  only 
live,  but  make  better  weather  than  an  ocean  liner." 

This  Year's  Contest. 

Sir  Thomas  is  sportsmanlike  with  regard  to  his  recent 
defeat.  "  I  find  no  fault  with  my  designer,  my  cap- 
tain, or  my  crew.  They  are  the  best  in  all  Great 
Britain,  and  we  were  beaten  fairly  by  a  faster  boat,  the 
product  of  the  best  genius  in  the  world.  My  boat  was 
not  any  worse,  but  your  boat  was  much  better,  and  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  making  excuses.  Your  victory 
was  fair  and  square,  and  I  must  try  again  just  as  soon 
as  I  can  get  a  boat  designed  that  will  stand  a  chance 
of  winning. 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  the  '  America's  '  cup  will  go 
abroad,  if  only  for  one  or  two  years,  and  I  would  give 
my  life  to  be  the  one  who  carries  it  back  to  our  be- 
loved little  island.  If  I  knew  a  designer  who  could 
build  a  boat  for  me  that  had  a  chance,  I  would  chal- 
lenge again  before  I  leave  America.  I  also  want  to 
win  it  over  the  same  course  where  others  besides  my- 
self have  failed.  This  designer  will  surely  be  found. 
however,  and  my  belief  that  we  shall  eventually  win 
is  absolute. 
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"  In  the  meantime,  ocean-racing  is  surely  being  re- 
ceived with  greater  favour  each  year,  and  will  do  much 
to  bring  out  a  craft  that  will  be  desirable  in  every  way. 
Then  Britons  and  Americans  will  meet  on  the  high 
seas,  and  we  will  have  ocean  contests  between  our 
nations  that  will  bring  us  who  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage and  are  of  one  race  closer  than  ever  before.  It 
is  a  grand  prospect,  and  may  the  best  boat  win.  She 
will  have  the  cheers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  alike." 


Adelina  Patti. 

Under  the  suggestive  title  "  Adelina  Patti's  Achieve- 
ment the  Result  of  Self-confidence,"  William 
Armstrong  describes,  in  "  Success "  for  October,  the 
career  of  the  great  prima  donna  who  is  returning  for  a 
brief  visit  to  the  scenes  of  her  first  triumphs.  "  Her 
real  debut  was  made  in  a  concert  at  Tripler's  Hall, 
New  York  City,  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  Her  debut 
in  grand  opera  was  also  made  in  New  York  City,  when 
she  appeared  in  '  Lucia  di  Lammermoor '  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  November  24,  1859.  The  suc- 
cess that  followed  it  was  not  recognised,  a  year  later 
in  London,  until  she  had  proved  her  worth  there  as 
well.  Even  then  every  great  city  on  the  Continent 
had  to  be  separately  convinced  that  her  powers  were 
of  the  phenomenal  and  not  of  the  overrated  variety, 
and  success  was  made  in  one  capital  only  to  be  dis- 
believed in  another  until  it  was  proved  there  as  well." 
Madame  Patti's  career  has  been  one  of  hard  work 
and  self-denial,  though  she  was  born  a  singer.  "  As 
far  as  the  mere  cultivation  of  her  voice  went,  she 
seemed  born  with  gifts  that  made  the  greatest  techni- 
cal difficulties  a  matter  of  natural  acquirement.  '  Trills, 
scales,  chromatic  scales,  and  all  other  such  things  come 
naturally  to  me/  she  said  recently  at  Craig-y-Nos 
'  I  studied,  and  worked,  but  it  was  unnecessary  for 
me  to  toil.'  " 

Her  struggles  were  of  the  exceptional  kind.  "  Ade- 
lina Patti's  childhood,  if  childhood  it  may  properly 
be  called,  gave  her,  as  did  her  later  years,  a  stern 
schooling  in  the  ways  of  self-denial.  The  care-free 
days  of  average  children  she  seems  scarcely  to  have 
known,  for  with  her  life  meant  work  from  almost 
the  very  outset.  Once  in  a  while  she  rebelled  at 
iron-bound  routine,  and  she  herself  tells  of  the  night 
when  she  was  singing  and  caught  sight  of  tw,o  little 
girls  who  took  her  fancy,  sitting  in  the  front  row. 
With  her  born  impulsiveness  she  called  out  to  them, 
'  Wait  until  I  get  through  here,  and  we  will  go  out 
and  play!'  It  is  needless  to  add  that  she  did  go  out 
and  play,  for  with  all  her  surrender  to  duty,  she  has 
always  had  a  will  of  her  own. 

Always  Happy  Even  Under  Severe  Conditions. 

"  She  may  be  just  stepping  from  a  train  after  dust- 
chioking  hours  of  travel,  or  sitting  on  deck  after  a 
wind-tossed  voyage,  but  her  manner  is  as  gay  as  if 
she  had  had  rest  and  quiet  behind  her.  Another 
happy  gift  with  her  is  not  to  look  bored.  No  matter 
how  long  the  visit  or  wearying  the  visitor,  she  listens 
with  attention.  There  is  no  straying  of  thought  or 
replies  made  at  random.  Like  some  politicians,  she 
has  the  happy  faculty  of  recalling  faces,  though  the 
interval  of  separation  be  a  long  one,  and  she  takes 
up  the  conversation  with  a  memory  for  incident  that 
makes  it  appear  as  if  association  were  resumed  just 
where  it  was  left  off. 


"  Madame  Patti  has,  for  the  major  part  of  fifty-three 
years,  been  on  duty  with  short  intervals  of  leisure. 
With  her  it  has  not  been  a  question  of  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  do,  but  of  what  must  be  done.  When 
others  could  follow  pleasure  there  have  been  a  thousand 
little  duties  for  her  to  accomplish.  The  following  of 
such  a  course  has  by  this  time  become,  apparently, 
second  nature  to  her.  She  has  learned  to  give  up 
her  own  desires  through  habit.  .  .  She  keeps  happy 
interest  in  things  about  her.  This  course  has  brought 
with  it  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  well-sustained  youth- 
fulness.  Through  strong  interest  in  the  moment  she 
has  kept  abreast  of  the  times.  Not  the  least  of  her 
hold  on  people  has  come  through  sympathy  with  those 
in  trouble.  While  she  has  doubtless  been  imposed  upon 
often  enough,  she  is  ready  to  give  time  for  both  in- 
quiry and  help. 

"  Her  castle,  Craig-y-Nos,  in  the  Swansea  Valley, 
South  Wales,  is  a  museum  of  mementos  of  her  great 
career.  The  collection  of  jewels  given  her  by  emperors, 
kings,  and  royal  personages  almost  equals  that  of  a 
reigning  queen,  her  pearls  and  emeralds  being  especially 
noteworthy,  and  in  her  drawing-room  are  wreaths  of 
gold  and  silver  presented  to  her  in  nearly  every  civi- 
lised country  of  the  globe.  To-day  she  receives  similar 
tokens  from  kings  before  whose  grandfathers  she  sang 
when  they  were  tiny  tots  in  the  nursery." 


Cold  and  the  Limits  of  Vitality. 

That  an  organism  may  remain  alive  for  months, 
though  frozen  stiff,  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Allan  Mac- 
fadyen,  Director  of  the  Jenner  Institute,  London.  The 
organisms  experimented  on  by  Dr.  Macfadyen  were 
not,  it  is  true,  high  in  the  vital  scale,  being  only  bac- 
teria; but  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  live  six 
months  at  a  temperature  far  below  that  of  the  frozen 
Arctic  regions  is  certainly  suggestive.  Dr.  Macfadyen's 
experiments,  which  have  received  some  notice  in  the 
daily  press,  are  described  by  himself  in  "  Harper's 
Magazine  "  (September).  He  notes,  at  the  outset,  that 
life  may  be  either  active  or  potential.  A  frozen  or- 
ganism is,  of  course,  not  actively  alive.  When  we  call 
it  "  living,"  we  mean  merely  that  it  can  resume  motion 
and  activity  when  thawed  out.      Says  the  author: 

"  The  observation  is  an  old  one  that  a  freezing  pro- 
cess does  not  destroy  life.  A  fish  or  a  frog  may  be  frozen 
solid,  and  on  re-thawing  become  quite  lively  again.  The 
outer  temperature  may  in  such  cases,  it  is  true,  be  at  or 
under  the  freezing-point,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
inner  temperature  of  the  fish  or  frog  was  really  as  low 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium.  In  the  instances 
in  which  the  animals  were  actually  frozen  hard,  re- 
thawing  did  not  appear  to  restore  life.  The  general 
opinion  naturally  formed  was  that  the  reduction  of  the 
watery  constituents  of  an  animal  cell  or  tissue  to  a 
solid  condition  produced  not  merely  a  temporary,  but 
a  permanent,  suspension  of  organic  life.  Pictet,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  lower- 
ing the  temperature  of  complex  organisms,  such  as 
fishes,  frogs,  and  insects,  many  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing-point without  death  ensuing,  while  bacteria  were 
able  to  withstand  the  arctic  cold  of  liquid  air.  The 
results  of  Pictet  are  contrary  to  the  received  opinion, 
as  it  would  appear  from  his  results  that  organisms  can 
be  frozen  to  a  solid  condition  without  losing  their  life." 

The  experiments  made  by  the  writer  extended  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  As  the  bacteria  selected 
for  the  test  he  writes: 
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"  A  typical  series  of  bacteria  was  employed  possessing 
varying  degrees  of  resistance  to  external  agents.  '  The 
bacteria  were  first  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air  (about  —190  deg.  C.)  for  twenty 
hours.  In  no  instance  could  any  impairment  of  the 
vitality  of  the  organisms  be  detected  as  regards  their 
growth  or  functional  activities.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  phosphorescent  organisms 
tested.  The  bacterial  cells  in  question  emit  light  which 
is  apparently  produced  by  a  chemical  process  of  intra- 
cellular oxidation,  and  the  luminosity  ceases  with  the 
cessation  of  their  activity.  These  organisms,  there- 
fore, furnished  a  very  happy  test  of  the  influence  of  low 
temperatures  on  vital  phenomena.  The  organisms 
when  cooled  down  in  liquid  air  became  non-luminous, 
but  on  re-thawing  the  luminosity  returned  with  unim- 
paired vigour  as  the  cells  renewed  their  activity.  The 
sudden  cessation  and  rapid  renewal  of  the  luminous 
properties,  of  the  cells,  despite  the  extreme  changes  of 
temperature,  were  remarkable  and  striking.  In  further 
experiments  a  fresh  series  of  organisms  Avas  subjected 
to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  for  seven  days.  The 
results  were  again  nil.  On  re-thawing,  the  organisms 
renewed  their  life  processes  with  unimpaired  vigour. 
We  had  not,  therefore,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  limits 
of  vitality. 

1  "  Professor  Dewar  kindly  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  the  organisms  to  a  still  more  severe  test, 
viz.,  an  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen 
— about  — 250  deg.  C.  The  same  series  of  organisms 
were  employed  and  immersed  at  this  temperature  for 
ten  hours;  and  again  with  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
vitality  of  the  micro-organisms.  The  temperature  of 
liquid  hydrogen  is  about  one-quarter  that  of  liquid  air, 
just  as  that  of  liquid  air  is  about  one-quarter  that  of  the 
average  mean  temperature.  In  subjecting  bacteria, 
therefore,  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  hydrogen,  we 
place  them  under  conditions  which  in  severity  of  tem- 
perature are  as  far  removed  from  those  of  liquid  air  as 
are  those  of  liquid  air  from  that  of  the  average  summer 
temperature. 

'"  This  temperature  is  only  21  deg.  above  that  of  the 
absolute  zero,  a  temperature  at  which,  on  our  present 
theoretical  conceptions,  molecular  movement  ceases,  and 
the  entire  range  of  chemical  activities  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  ceases,  or,  it  may  be,  assume  an  entirely 
new  role.  The  fact,  then,  that  life  can  continue  to 
exist  under  such  conditions  affords  new  ground  for  re- 
flection as  to  whether  after  all  life  is  dependent  for  its 
continuance  on  chemical  reactions.  The  remarkable 
results  obtained,  at  any  rate,  must  lead  us  to  reconsider 
many  of  the  main  issues  of  the  problem." 

But,  although  the  organisms  are  not  killed  at  once 
by  freezing,  may  not?  the  process  be  effective  when  pro- 
longed? Though  not  dead,  may  not  the  frozen  bac- 
teria be  dying?  To  answer  this  question,  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen  kept  certain  of  them  in  liquid  air  for  no  less  a 
period  than  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
their  vitality  was  still  unimpaired.  Probably,  indeed, 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same  at  the  end  of  a 
year.      Dr.  Macfadyen  goes  on  to  say: 

"  One  of  the  main  effects  of  such  a  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  would  be,  if  one 
may  so  express  it,  a  chemical  anesthesia  of  the  cells 
in  question  as  regards  their  internal  and  external 
economy. 

u  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  conception  of  living  matter 
under  this  novel  condition,  which  is  neither  life  nor 
death,  or  to  select  a  term  which  will  adequately  describe 
it.      It  represents  living  matter  in  a  new  and  hitherto 


unobtained  '  third  '  condition,  and  constitutes  perhaps 
the  most  perfect  realisation  of  the  state  of  suspended 
animation.    .     .     ." 


Telepathy  and  Brain -Waves. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  whose  eminence  as  an  authority  on, 
physics  is  undisputed,  referred  to  telepathy  in  a  recent 
address  as  being  scientifically  proved  and  accepted. 
Most  of  Sir  Oliver's  brother  scientists  do  not  agree  witnL 
him,  and  one  of  his  readers,  C.  W.  Saleeby,  takes  occa- 
sion to  record  a  protest  in  "  The  Academy  and  Litera- 
ture "  (London) .  The  evidence  for  telepathy,  so  care- 
fully collected  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
during  many  years  past,  is  far  from  convincing,  says 
this  writer.  He  especially  comments  on  the  theory  of 
thought  transference  by  "  brain-waves,"  which,  al- 
though disclaimed  by  Sir  Oliver,  is  held  in  some  form, 
by  many  believers  in  telepathy.      Says  Mr.  Saleeby: 

"  Certainly  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  physi- 
ology of  the  grey  surface  of  the  brain,  the  '  cortex  cere- 
bri,' and  who  imagine  that  it  acts  by  means  of  waves, 
ethereal   or   other,    some   such    hypothesis   may   appear 
tenable.      I  may  here  say  that  electrical  waves  pass  be- 
tween less  and  more  excited  portions  of  the  brain  as 
they  do  in  muscle  or,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Bose  has  shown, 
in  carrots  or  in  tin.       The  relation  of  these  waves    to 
thought  is  entirely  accidental.      Changes  in  the  nerve- 
cells,    especially   in    their   nuclei,   are,    however,    to    be 
found  associated  with  thought,  with  fatigue,  and    with 
sleep,   and  well  worth  pondering  over  they  are.       Re- 
cently  it    has   been    shown    that    Hertzian   waves   may 
affect  the  brain  of  the  cat;  it  would  be  very  surprising 
if  they  did  not;  and  the  effects  of  thunderous  weather 
in  causing  headache  and  the  like  may  be  so  explained. 
This,   as  briefly   as   possible,   is   all   that   is   at   present 
known  about  brain-waves.       And  at  this  point  I  may 
quote — it   speaks   for   itself — an   opinion   about   crystal- 
gazing  expressed  in  a  lecture  which  Sir  Oliver  has  sent 
me,  and  by  which  he  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to. 
stand.      '  It  is  possible  that  the  clairvoyant  is  respond-, 
ing  to  some  unknown  world-mind  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.'       Similarly,  when  I  suggested  to   [a  believer    in 
telepathy]   that  the  brain  was  the  organ  of  mind,  and 
that  before  one  was  qualified  to  experiment  or  to  ex- 
press opinions  upon  the  action  of  that  organ,  he  must 
study  its  structure  and  action  in  health,  must  observe, 
it  in  gross  disease  and  in  hysteria,  and  must  then  study 
it   for  at  least   three  months   in   a   lunatic   asylum,   he. 
asked,  '  Can  you  say  that  the  brain  is  the  only  organ 
of  mind?'      Well,  of  course,  I  cannot.      Neither  can  I 
say  that  there  may  not  be  some  obscure  corner  of  the 
universe  wherein  the  law  of  gravitation  does  not  act. 
But  if  facts  were  laid  before  me  which  suggested  some  . 
defiance  of  established  law,   I  should  attempt  to  find 
some  simpler  explanation  before  I  was  prepared  to  re- 
cant my  belief  in  that   law.       So  in  dealing  with   the 
occult  we  must  follow  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Law  of  • 
Parsimony  and  seek  for  the  simplest  explanation,  which  . 
is  the  explanation  that  does  not  contradict  ascertained 
knowledge,  before  saying  that  the  brain  is  not  the  only 
organ  of  mind  or  that  gravitation  does  not  act  every- 
where. 

"  The  most  successful  experiments  recorded  were 
made  by  Professor  Sedgwick  in  1889.  To  these,  as 
crucial,  my  attention  has  been  specially  directed. '  The 
'  percipients '  were  hypnotised  and  guessed  numbers  at 
which  the  'agent,'  Mr.  Smith  i'the  hypnotiser]  was 
r.  When  the  two  were  in  the  same  room,  the 
results  were  131  successes  out  of  644;  when  in  different 
rooms.   9   successes    out    of   228.       The    figures   chosen   . 
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ranged  between  ten  and  ninety,  and  a  success  was 
counted  whether  the  figures  were  given  in  the  right 
order  or  reversed.  The  results  are  far  above  pro- 
bability when  the  two  were  in  the  same  room.  Hav- 
ing carefully  studied  the  account  of  the  experiment, 
with  the  conditions  as  far  as  they  are  stated,  and  with 
the  accompanying  conversation,  I  record  my  opinion 
that  these  experiments  prove  nothing.  I  am  not  going 
to  consider  here  the  possible  explanations— such  as  un- 
conscious whispering,  etc. — of  the  results.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
has  not  established  telepathy  as  an  experimental  fact; 
that,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  the  Society  cannot  hope  to 
prove  it  until  its  members  have  completed  courses  in 
a  psycho-physiological  laboratory  [and. that  means  some 
years  in  simpler  laboratory  work  first] ;  and  that,  mean- 
while, it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  are  not 
fostering  credulity  and  superstition." 


Experiments  on  Electric  Fish. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  fishes  exhibit  peculiar 
electrical  phenomena  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  heart, 
which  have  given  them  the  name  of  electric  fishes. 
These  have  the  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks  from 
specially-constructed  and  living  electrical  batteries.  Our 
knowledge  of  their  properties  has  recently  been  in- 
creased by  measurements  made  with  a  very  sensitive 
galvanometer  by .  an  English  scientist,  Professor  Mc- 
Kendrick.  Says  "  The  Scientific  American,"  in  a  de- 
scriptive note: 

"  There  are  in  all  about  fifty  known  species 
of  fishes  that  possess  these  electrical  organs, 
but  only  the  properties  of  five  or  six  have 
been  studied  in  detail.  The  best  known  are  vari- 
ous species  of  torpedo,  belonging  to  the  skate  family, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas;  the  gym- 
notus,  an  eel  found  in  the  region  of  the  Orinoco  in 
South  America;  the  malapterurus,  the  raash  or  thun- 
derer  fish,  of  the  Arabs,  a  native  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger, 
Senegal,  and  other  African  rivers,  and  various  species 
of  skate  found  in  the  seas  around  Great  Britain.  The 
electrical  fishes  do  not  belong  to  any  one  class  or  group 
— some  are  found  in  fresh  water,  while  others  inhabit 
the  sea.  They  possess  two  distinct  types  of  electrical 
organs.  One  closely  relates  in  structure  to  muscle, 
as  found  in  the  torpedo,  gymnotus,  and  skate,  while 
the  other  presents  more  of  the  characters  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  secreting  gland,  as  illustrated  by  the  electric 
organ  of  the  thunderer-fish.  Both  types  are  built 
upon  a  vast  number  of  microscopical  elements,  each  of 
which  is  supplied  with  a  nerve-fibre.  These  nerve- 
fibres  come  from  large  nerves  that  originate  in  the 
nerve-centres,  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  these  cen- 
tres are  found  special  large  nerve-cells,  with  which  the 
nerve-fibres  of  the  electric  organs  are  connected,  and 
from  which  they  spring.  Yet  the  electricity  is  not 
generated  in  the  electric  centres,  and  conveyed  by  the 
electric  nerves  to  the  electric  organ,  but  it  is  generated 
in  the  electric  organ  itself.  It  is  only  produced,  how- 
ever, so  as  to  give  a  shock  when  set  in  action  by  ner- 
vous impulses  transmitted  to  it  from  the  electric  cen- 
tres by  the  electric  nerves.  According  to  Professor 
McKendrick,  there  are  few  departments  of  physiological 
science  in  which  can  be  found  a  more  striking  example 
of  organic  adaptiveness  than  in  the  construction  of 
the  electric  fishes.  In  these  animals  there  are  special- 
ised organs  for  the  production  of  electricity  on  an 
economical  basis  far  surpassing  anything  yet  contrived 
by  man.  The  organs  are  either  modified  muscles  or 
modified  glands,  structures  which  in  all  animals  mani- 


fest electrical  properties.  The  problem,  however,  of 
the  evolution  of  electric  organs  is  the  same  as  that  con- 
fronting us  when  we  trace  the  growth  in  the  animal 
world  of  any  organ  of  sense,  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  any  organ  in  the  body.  Whether  they  are  merely 
the  result  of  mechanical  causality  or  otherwise,  Profes- 
sor McKendrick  contends  is  too  abstruse  a  problem  for 
the   supply   of  a  conclusive   explanation." 


The  Mosquito  War  at  Suez, 

That  warfare  against  the  mosquito  may  be  success- 
ful, if  it  is  waged  thoroughly  and  relentlessly,  seems 
to  be  shown  by  the  results  attained  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  where  the  Canal  Company  has  been  trying  for 
several  months  to  exterminate  the  insects.  A  con- 
tributor to  "  Cosmos  "  says  of  this  isthmian  mosquito- 
war: 

"  A  special  service  has  been  organised  for  the  purpose. 
All  cisterns  have  been  given  a  thin  coating  of  oil, 
which  prevents  the  mosquitoes  from  breeding;  and 
all  marshes  and  ditches  where  stagnant  water  might 
accumulate  have  been  drained.  At  the  same  time, 
medicine  has  been  distributed  which,  by  curing  the 
fever,  diminishes  the  poisoned  sources  whence  the  mos- 
quitoes obtain  their  virus. 

"  Owing  to  this,  since  last  December  the  number  of 
cases  of  fever  has  sensibly  diminished  from  month  to 
month,  as  compared  with  the  numbers  in  corresponding 
months  of  previous  years. 

"  These  operations  have  gone  on  for  only  a  few 
months,  and,  of  course,  the  anopheles  have  not  com- 
pletely disappeared;  but  the  examination  of  specimens 
captured  for  this  purpose  shows  that  none  were  in- 
fected, which  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
tnat  the  number  of  malarial  patients  has  been  reduced 
by  proper  medical  treatment. 

"  The  oiling  of  the  cisterns  and  the  active  surveil- 
lance of  all  the  places  where  the  mosquitoes  can  breed 
have  had  another  happy  result — the  anopheles  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  have  suffered;  these  measures  have 
also  caused  the  culex  to  disappear  so  completely  that 
even  in  the  hottest  days  of  the  season  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  use  mosquito  nets. 

"  The  month  of  August  is  the  malarial  season  at  Is- 
maila,  and  only  after  this  period  can  we  tell  whether 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  are  fully  successful. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are. 

"  Besides  the  immense  advantage  that  will  be  gained 
for  the  region  itself,  this  experiment  will  show  what 
can  be  done  in  this  line,  and  with  what  chances  of  suc- 
cess. A  war  of  the  same  kind  is  being  waged  in 
Havana,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  its  results." 


The  "  English  Illustrated "  for  October  has  in  it 
many  good  things.  Beaugeard's  account  of  Victor 
Hugo's  house  deserves  special  notice.  Frederick  Dol- 
man tells  the  story  of  Lord  Leighton's  "  Phoenicians 
Bartering  with  the  Ancient  Britons,"  a  picture  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  Several  of  Leigh- 
ton's  preparatory  studies  are  reproduced.  An  apprecia- 
tion of  Pius  X.  is  given  by  Mary  Alice  Vialls.  The 
connection  of  the  Carlyles  Avith  Haddington  is  traced 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Burns.  Several  beautiful  pictures  adorn 
E.  M.  Lynch's  "  Day  on  Lake  Garda."  The  element  of 
the  grotesque  is  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Webb's  enu- 
meration of  bodily  oddities,  such  as  a  whale  that  can- 
not open  its  mouth,  a  fur-bearing  quadruped  that  lays 
eggs,  a  lizard  that  can  look  two  ways  at  once,  a  fish 
that  has  its  heart  in  its  mouth,  etc. 
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THE    REVIEWS    REVIEWED, 


The  New  Liberal  Review. 

The  "  New  Liberal  Keview "  for  October  is  a  good 
average  number,  containing  some  useful  powder  and. 
shot  for  the  Free-trade  cause. 

The  Coming  Army  Board. 
Sir  George  Arthur  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The 
Office  of  Commander-in-Chief,"  in  which  he  recommends 
as  most  valuable  Lord  Esher's  proposals  for  the  future 
.government  of  the  Army.  Admitting  that  the  proposal 
to  have  a  permanent  soldier  War  Minister  is  impos- 
sible, he  advises  that  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
had  better  be  replaced  by  a  Board  on  Admiralty  lines, 
the  Board  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  advisory 
body  whose  decisions  can  be  overborne  by  a  single 
Minister.  The  Secretary  for  War  should  stand  to 
this  board  in  the  relation  of  spokesman,  not  master. 
The  first  member  should  be  the  Quartermaster-General, 
corresponding  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  foreign  armies. 
Next  would  come  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Commis- 
sary-General, and  the  Director-General  of  Fortifications, 
with  the  civilian  Under-Secretaries  and  the  Financial 
Secretary,  the  whole  Board  sitting  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Scotland   Sound. 
"An  Old  Scottish  Democrat "   estimates  that  at  the 
coming  Elections   the  Unionist  representation  in   Scot- 
land will  fall  to  twenty,  perhaps  even  to  fifteen.      He 

that  the  Education  Bill,  though  it  does  not  directly 
affect  a  single  Scottish  elector,  will  have  immense  in- 
fluence towards  Liberalism.  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
his  leaflets  have  not  been  taken  seriously  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  J.  S.  QuinsAvorth,  M.P.,  who  follows  with  an  ar- 
ticle on  "  How  We  Won  Argyll,"  is  equally  confident, 

agrees  that  there  is  strong  disapproval  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bill,  and  no  sympathy  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


The  Empire  Review. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  October  is  an  interesting, 
varied  number.  We  have-  noticed,  among  the  "  Lead- 
ing Articles  "  the  papers  on  the  fiscal  question. 

Australia's  Anti-Imperialism. 
Mr.  James  Reid,  of  New  South  Wales,  makes  a  strong 
attack  upon  what  he  calls  "  The  Anti-Imperial  Policy 
of  Australia,"  a  policy  which,  he  says,  shows  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Australian  professions  of 
loyalty  to  the  Imperial  ideal.  He  condemns  the  policy 
of  the  Australian  Government  in  trying  to  deprive 
British  Indian  subjects  of  their  right  to  work  on  mail 

oaers  as  "  a  gross  act  of  oppression,"  and  demands 
that  the  Postal  Act  in  which  the  provision  is  included 

lid  be  disallowed.  The  Imperial  Government  has  a 
right  to  protect  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  Empire 
against   oppression  by  any  other  part. 

Pearl-Fishing  in   Australia. 

Mr;  A.  Macdonald  writes  a  picturesque  description  of 
pearl-fishing  off  the  Australian  coast.  He  himself  went 
down  in  a  diving-suit,  and  was  very  nearly  drowned 
owing  to  a  leakage  of  the  helmet: 

"  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  regain  the  perpendicu- 
lar, and  my  head  bobbed  like  a  football  on  the  coral 


bottom  for  some  time  before  I  succeeded  in  my  efforts; 
but  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze  then  was  sufficient  re- 
ward for  all  my  sufferings.  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  marine  forest,  where  graceful  coral  branches 
intertwined  with  less  material  tendril  growths.  Deli- 
cate, fernlike  plants  covered  the  honeycombed  snowy 
rocks,  and  enormous  Neptune's  cups  appeared  here  and 
there  among  the  clinging  vegetation.  The  fronds  of 
the  coral  palms  trembled  as  if  in  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
tne  more  robust  growths  swayed  slowly  to  and  fro.  It 
was  as  if  a  luxurious  tropical  thicket  had  been  sub- 
merged, and  yet  retained  its  pristine  grace  and  beauty. 
My  radius  of  sight  was  but  a  few  yards,  unfortunately; 
beyond  that  all  was  blurred  and  indistinct  as  a  picture 
out  of  focus.  I  tried  to  walk,  and  at  once  realised  that 
my  limbs  would  hardly  obey  my  will;  the  pressure  of 
the  water  had  cramped  them  so  that  my  movements 
were  like  those  of  an  automaton — and  this  at  a  depth 
of  less  than  a  hundred  feet.  Shell-fish  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  scattered  around,  and,  among  them,  I  ob- 
served a  solitary  pearl  oyster;  and  I  picked  it  up  as 
if  it  were  of  the  rarest  value,  and  placed  it  in  the  net." 


The  National  Review. 

The  current  "  National  Review "  is  chiefly  notable 
for  its  attitude  on  the  fiscal  controversy. 

The  Mono-Rail. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  number 
is  that  in  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Behr  expounds  the  advan- 
tages of  his  mono-rail  system.      He  says: 

"  One  of  the  most  important  social  problems  it  would 
solve  is  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  In  fact,  at  pre- 
sent it  appears  the  only  way  to  solve  this  great  ques- 
tion, which  has  puzzled  the  brains  of  all  our  leading 
legislators.  We  will  take,  as  an  instance,  London  as 
the  most  important  centre  of  the  world.  Supposing 
the  existing  railway  companies  built  mono-rails  along 
their  main  lines  out  of  London,  they  could  carry  the 
working-class  population  in  every  direction  radiating 
round  a  circle  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  radius 
in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  This  could  be  done 
with  absolute  safety  and  perfect  punctuality. 

"  The  zone  of  open  country  rendered  available  for 
the  building  of  new  houses  and  settlements  would  be 
so  extensive  that  the  prices  asked  by  the  owners  of 
the  land  could  not  be  raised  unduly,  because  there 
would  be  such  a  large  choice  of  land  that  if  one  man 
■1  too  much  it  would  be  easy  to  buy  land  from 
another,  and  therefore  the  very  desire  to  secure  a  pur- 
er would  maintain  the  prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 
Then*  the  time  employed  for  the  journey  would  only  be 
ity  minutes  at  the  outside,  and  as  the  rails  would 
only  carry  one  class  of  traffic,  and  would  be  absolutely 
safe  and  completely  guarded  against  derailment,  the 
'ng-man  would  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  coun- 
the  very  short,  punctual,  and  safe  journey  to 
his  work  and  back  to  his  home;  and,  in  fact,  the  ideal 
condition  of  things  would  be  attained,  viz.,  living 
really  in  the  country,  though  doing  your  work  in  town." 
:)ehr  adds  that  the  introduction  of  a  mono-rail 
alongside  an  existing  main-line  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  existing  railway  companies. 
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Recollections  of  J.  S.  Mill. 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  continues  his  interesting  recollec- 
tions, which  are  well  worth  reading,  but  not  easy  to 
quote  from.  The  following  picture  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  gives  a  picture,  of  the  philosopher  curiously  out  of 
accord  with  most  people's  preconceptions: 

"  I  saw  a  slight  frail  figure,  trembling  with  nervous 
irritability.  He  poured  out  a  series  of  perfectly-formed 
sentences  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  suggestive  of 
learning  by  heart;  and  when  he  lost  the  thread  of  his 
discourse,  closed  his  eyes  for  two  or  three  minutes,  till, 
after  regaining  his  composure,  he  could  again  take  up 
his  parable.  Although  his  oratory  was  defective,  he 
was  clearly  speaking  with  intense  feeling,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly sensitive  to  the  reception  by  his  audience. 
Some  of  his  doctrines  were  specially  irritating  to.  the 
rows  of  stolid  country  gentlemen  who  began  by  listen- 
ing curiously  to  so  strange  an  animal  as  a  philosopher, 
and  discovered  before  long  that  the  animal's  hide 
Could  be  pierced  by  scornful  laughter.  To  Mill  they 
represented  crass  stupidity,  and  he  became  unable  either 
to  conceal  his  contempt  or  keep  his  temper.  Neither 
his  philosophy  nor  his  official  experience  had  taught 
him  to  wear  a  mask  of  insensibility." 

Demoralisation  in  America. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Low  gives  a  shocking  account  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  public  demoralisation  has  gone  in  some 
districts  of  the  United  States.  Referring  to  negro 
lynching,  he  quotes  the  following  letter  from  Professor 
James,  of  Harvard  University: 

"  The  North  is  almost  as  fully  inoculated  as  the 
South,  and  the  young  white  American  of  the  lower 
classes  is  being  educated  everywhere  with  appalling  ra- 
pidity to  understand  that  any  negro  accused  of  crime 
is  public  spoil,  to  be  played  with  as  long  as  the  fun 
will  last.  Attempts  at  general  massacres  of  negroes 
are  certain  to  be  the  next  thing  in  order,  and  col- 
lective reprisals  by  negroes  are  equally  certain. 

"  Dog-fights,  prize-fights,  bull-fights— what  are  they  to 
a  man-hunt  and  a  negro-burning?  The  illiterate  whites 
everywhere,  always  fretting  in  their  monotonous  lives 
for  some  more  drastic  excitement,  are  feeding  their 
imaginations  in  advance  on  this  new  possibility.  The 
hoodlums  in  our  cities  axe  being  turned  by  the  news- 
papers into  as  knowing  critics  of  the  lynching  game 
as  they  long  have  been  of  the  prize-fight  and  football. 
They  long  to  possess  '  souvenirs.'  They  agree  on  the 
belief  that  any  accused  negro  is  their  perquisite  and  pro- 
perty, and  that  to  burn  him  is  only  the  newest  form  of 
white  man's  burden." 

The  result  cf  this  state  of  things  is  that  the  murder 
of  whites  is  also  coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  trifle: 

"  These  crimes  are  so  common  that  they  attract  little 
or  no  attention.  A  murder  in  the  high  street  of  the 
capital  of  a  State  by  a  judicial  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  lines  in 
newspapers  published  a  hundred  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime.  Frequently  the  assassin  is  not  tried. 
If  he  is  placed  on  trial,  the  trial  is  always  a  farce,  and 
the  murderer  can  count  with  confidence  upon  his  ac- 
quittal." 


political  or  other  organisation,  but  will  maintain  a  de- 
cisively   progressive    attitude    on    political    and    ; 
questions/'    The   "Independent,"   as    it    will   probably 
come  to  be  called  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  is  publ 
by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin;  it  has  a  tasteful   cover,  and  is 
printed  in  large  type  upon  good  paper.      As  to  the  con- 
tents,  only   one   general   criticism   can   be   applied:    the 
articles  are  well-written  and  decidedly  literary  in  tone,. 
but   somewhat  academic  and  abstract.       But  nowadays,. 
when  several  of  our  best  reviews  have  been  turned  into 
monthly    newspapers,    hurried    out    in    hot    haste,    and 
packed  full  of  current  controversy,  that  is  not   m 
sarily  a  defect. 

The  number  opens  with  an  anonymous  plea  for  a  pro- 
gramme, which  is  largely  a  retrospect,  and  deals  rather 
with  the  principles  of  future  Liberal  legislation  than, 
with  immediate  questions.  This  paper  is  followed  by 
an  article  on  "  Social  Reform  "  from  the  pen  of  Canon. 
Barnett.  After  this  come  two  papers  on  the  Fiscal 
Question,  and  a  paper  by  Mr.  Birrell,  M.P.,  on  "Ele- 
mentary Education,"  in  which  the  writer  empha 
the  fact  that  any  educational  settlement  must  be  based 
upon  compromise.  Mr.  Birrell' s  own  views  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  passage: 

"  Why  should  we  not  provide  a  good  sound  secular- 
education  for  the  children  of  everybody  -who  cares  or  is 
obliged  to  send  his  children  to  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  secular  work,  for 
which  alone  the  tax  and  rate  payer  will  be  responsible,, 
allow  the  children  to  receive  in  the  school-house  the  re- 
ligious instruction  their  parents  desire  them  to  have? 
Who  then  can  complain?" 

There  »s  an  article  on.  "  Ecclesiasticism,"  which  Mr. 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  the  writer,  defines  as  labouring 
deliberately  to  fix  the  mind  and  character  permanently 
in  a  certain  mould,  so  far  at  least  as  fundamentals  are 
concerned.  Mr.  Hector  Macpherson  writes  0£  "  The 
Evolution  of  Scotland."  Professor  Mommsen's  "  Ap- 
peal to  the  English,"  which  is  printed  in  both  German 
and  English,  is  a  very  brief  warning  of  the  dangers  of 
enmity  between  the  two  nations.  Dr.  Mommsen  insists 
upon  the  fact  that  the  anti-English  movement  in  Ger- 
many was  due  primarily  to  the  South  African  War; 
but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  asserts  that  Germans  feel  them- 
selves more  nearly  akin  to  the  English  than  to  any 
other  nation. 

The  number  concludes  with  the  first  instalment  of  a 
satirical  novel.  "Mr.  Burden,"  by  Mr.  H.  Belloc.  which 
begins  delightfully. 


The  Independent  Review. 

The  "  Independent  Review  "  is  the  latest  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  the  half-crown  monthlies.  It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Edward  Jenks,  assisted  by  an  editorial  council  of 
well-known  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and  in  the 
words   of   its   publisher    "  will    not   be   attached   to   anv 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review "  for  October  is  a  good' 
average  number,  but  contains  nothing  startling.  There 
are  four  articles  on  the  Fiscal  Question,  an  appreciation 
of  Lord  Salisbury  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  and  another 
paper,  by  Mr.  Brailsford,  some  of  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere.  The  chief  feature  of  the  number,  how- 
ever, is  of  course  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison's Byzantine  romance,  "  Theophano,"  which  pro- 
mises to  be  good  style  and  good  history,  but  not  vital 
as  a  novel. 

Modern  French  Literature. 

A  prominent  place  is  given  to  M.  Octave  Uzanne's 
paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  French  Contemporary 
Literature,"  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Teixeira  de 
Mattos.  M.  Uzanne  laments  in  France  what  is  often 
lamented  in  England — the  good  quality  of  second-rate- 
and  the  absence  of  first-rate  writers: 
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"  The  book — at  least  in  France— is  passing  through 
an  acute  crisis.  Literature,  too,  is  dying.  It  has 
been  too  flourishing,  too  rich,  too  luxuriant,  and  too 
generally  cultivated  by  an  average  of  flattering  talents 
instead  of  by  a  select  aristocracy  of  the  pen.  The  sec- 
ondary talents  of  our  time  are  undeniably  far  above 
the  secondary  talents  of  former  days,  and  fame,  in 
consequence  of  the  prodigious  production  by  which  we 
are  invaded,  has  become  infinitely  more  difficult  of  at- 
tainment by  writers  of  the  first  rank.  Many,  who 
would  probably  have  been  the  equals  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  thought  in  the  last  century,  do  not  see  the  light 
of  success  at  all." 

M.  Uzanne  makes  an  interesting  comment  on  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  French  character 
during  the   last  twenty  years: 

"  The  Frenchman's  quarrelsome,  gallant,  hectoring, 
romantic  and  chauvinistic  character  has  undergone  im- 
mense changes,  and,  it  may  be,  beneficial,  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  more.  The  taste  for  scientific 
study,  for  serrous  experiment,  for  practical  works,  has 
gradually  replaced  the  love  of  purely  intellectual  specu- 
lation. More  has  been  asked  of  our  writers,  and  hu- 
man thought  has  had  to  seek  its  way  towards  spheres 
of  social  philosophy,  to  turn  to  psychical  analysis  and 
exact  evidence.  Theories  of  evolution,  of  egotism,  of 
experimentalism  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  youn- 
ger brains." 

A  Naval  Understanding  with  France. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  contributes  an  article  on  "French 
Friendship  and  Naval  Economy."  He  proposes  that 
we  should  come  to  an  understanding  with  France  for  a 
mutual  reduction  of  our  naval  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean: 

"  For  every  man-of-war  which  France  placed  definitely 
out  of  commission,  Great  Britain  might  withdraw  one 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  be  the  gainer,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  possibility  of  war  between  France  and 
England  were  minimised,  the  chance  of  the  Russian 
ships  finding  an  opportunity  for  mischief  would  be  de- 
creased." 

Mr.  Hurd  thinks  this  project  has  all  the  more  pros- 
pect of  success  because  the  French  feel  the  burden  of 
their  fleet  much  more  heavily  than  we  feel  ours.  This 
is  largely  owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  ship-building 
in  France,  and  the  great  cost  of  their  naval  adminis- 
tration. There  is  as  much  as  £300,000  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  a  French  and  an  English  battleship. 
At  Cherbourg  the  cost  of  administration  is  49.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  fleet,  and,  altogether, 
French  naval  administration  costs  relatively  nearly 
three  times  the  German  figure. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston. 

Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock  writes  an  interesting  article  on 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  as  a  "  Maker  of  Empire."  He 
says: 

"  He  has  the  Empire  at  his  finger-tips.  Mention 
the  Colonies  and  he  will  quote  you  statistics  by  the 
column  in  support  of  his  theory,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent system  the  Colonies  take  all  and  give  nothing, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  offered  the  alternative  of  con- 
tributing their  share  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  or  of 
'  cutting  the  painter.'  Say  the  word  Empire,  and  he 
is  at  no  pains  to  hide  that,  though  still  an  Imperialist 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  wide  ex- 
perience of  Empire  has  not  altogether  confirmed  him 
in  those  Jingo  sentiments  which  vexed  his  boyish  soul 
long  ago  at  Tunis.  Mention  the  Boer  war,  and  he 
will  show  you  a  letter  written  to  the  '  Times '  in 
August,  1888,  forecasting  accurately  the  trend  of  events 


in  Africa  during  recent  years.  Turn  the  talk  upon  any 
topic,  history,  poetry,  the  latest  play,  picture,  or  novel, 
and  he  is  ready  with  views  and  opinions.  In  natural 
science  he  is  a  specialist  whose  field  is  a  continent. 
His  work  as  an  artist  has  been  crowned  by  the 
Academy.  In  the  world  of  letters  he  sits  distinguished, 
as  facile  and  piquant  in  drafting  a  despatch  on  His  Ma- 
jesty's Service,  as  in  dictating  a  volume  on  a  section 
of  Empire.  His  capacity  is  great.  His  adaptability 
is  greater.  His  confidence  in  himself  is  greatest  of  all. 
It  may  be  that  he  thinks  in  Protectorates.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  as  Mr.  Stead  asserts,  he  resembles  the  great 
Corsican  in  more  than  feet  and  inches.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  were  the  Empire  in  peril  to-morrow, 
he  would  spring  to  the  rescue,  ready  for  any  post 
and  any  emergency;  as  willing  to  do  service  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief or  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  as  to  face  destiny 
in  the  Premiership  of  England." 

Other  Articles. 
Sir  William  Bennett  writes  a  letter  to  protest  against 
Mr.  Wells'  assertion  that  medical  men  are  interested 
in  nothing  outside  their  profession.  There  is  an  article 
full  of  rather  cheap  sentiment  by  Mr,  E.  H.  Cooper 
on  "  Children's  Prayers  and  Prayer  Manuals."  Prince 
Bojidar  Karageorgevitch,  who  was  a  friend  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  writes  protesting  against  the  blunders  of 
some  of  her  biographers  and  critics. 


The  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  "  Nineteenth  Century "  for  October  contains 
very  little  requiring  notice.  It  opens  with  an  article 
entitled  "A  Colonial  View  of  Colonial  Loyalty."  Mi. 
Eltzbacher's  paper  on  the  fiscal  controversy  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Admiral  Culme-Seymour  writes 
on  "  The  Organisation  of  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Office."  He  says  that  if  the  War  Office  is  to  be  re- 
organised on  the  model  of  the  Admiralty,  it  must  be 
as  the  Admiralty  was  previous  to  1869.  The  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  for  War  must  be  got  rid 
of.  A  Board  where  the  experts  are  in  a  majority,  and 
the  civilian  First  Lord  head  of  the  Board,  and  its 
mouthpiece  in  the  Cabinet  and  in  Parliament,  is  the. 
right  organisation  both  for  Army  and  Navy. 

America's  Colour  Question. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  writes  on  "  The  Negro  Question. 
in  the  United  States,"  which  he  attributes  entirely  to 
a  survival  of  the  old  slave-owning  instincts,  and  to  the 
desire  of  the  whites  to  be  masters.  He  gives  figures 
to  show  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  negro- 
lynching  have  nothing  to  do  with  outrages  on  white 
women.  The  worst  negrophobe  sentiment,  moreover. 
is  felt  not  towards  the  ignorant  and  brutalised  blacks, 
but  against  the  educated  and  progressive  negroes  Avho 
desire    to    rise    in    the    world.       Mr.    Hobson    describes 

•     million    negroes   in   the   South   as   to    all   inten. 
and   purposes  slaves. 

To  Help  the  Art  Galleries. 
Mr.  R.  C  Witt,  in  an  article  entitled  "A  Move- 
ment in  Aid  of  Our  National  Art  Collections,"  describes 
the  work  which  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund  pro- 
poses to  do.  He  complains  that  the  National  Gallery 
is  too  poor  to  buy  many  pictures,  which  are,  in  con- 
sequence, snapped  up  by  the  Berlin  and  other  foreign 
galleries.  In  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  elsewhere,  there 
are  societies  whose  aim  it  is  to  help  to  enrich  the  na- 
tional galleries  by  buying  up  pictures.  The  National 
Art  Collections  Fund,  the  subscription  to  which  will  be 
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one  guinea,  will  "  receive  loans,  gifts,  and  legacies, 
whether  in  money  or  works  of  art,  buy  and  present 
others  to  the  Gallery,  or  subscribe  towards  their  ac- 
quisition by  the  responsible  authorities.  It  will  focus 
in  itself  a  vast  amount  of  real  interest  and  enthusiasm 
already  existing  for  our  great  national  collections,  while 
the  prestige  of  membership  will  further  encourage  and 
call  out  public  spirit  and  national  pride/' 


The  Contemporary  Review* 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for  October  is  a  fairly 
good  number.  It  begins  with  an  important  article  on 
the  Education  Act  by  Sir  George  Kekewich.  Two 
fiscal  articles,  both  anti-Protectionist,  are  included  in 
the  number;  and  the  severe  anonymous  criticism  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  Dr.  Dillon's  "  Fall  of  M.  Witte  " 
are  included  among  the  Leading  Articles. 

Christian  Science. 

Mr.  Wake  Cook  writes  "  The  Truth  about  Christian 
Science."  He  rejects  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  revelations, 
but  urges  everyone  to  accept  the  great  healing  truths 
which  are  accidentally  associated  with  her  new  religion. 
Mr.  Cook's  own  experience  is  worth  quoting: 

"  Having  always  escaped  the  dreaded  influenza  in 
England,  I  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  it  abroad 
and  when  alone,  and  at  a  time  when  a  week's  illness 
meant  disaster  for  me.  Rather  short  of  money,  and 
very  short  of  the  niceties  of  a  foreign  tongue,  I  was 
scared  when  I  realised  the  desperate  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion. But  as  cowards  derive  courage  from  desperation, 
so  the  difficulties  of  the  case  saved  me.  Realising  that 
whatever  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  by  myself,  aided 
by  any  spiritual  assistance  I  could  invoke,  I  took  myself 
in  hand.  T  resolutely  stilled  the  tossing  body;  calmed 
the  agony-distorted  features  in  the  semblance  of  a  smile, 
and  addressed  the  raging  fever  somewhat  in  this  style* 
•  As  I  was  a  fool  to  expose  myself  as  I  did,  I  will  give 
the  fever  a  day  or  two  to  burn  the  poison  out  of  my 
l)lood;  but  it  must  "  hurry  up,"  as  I  intend  to  be 
well,  and  shall  give  it  no  extension  of  time.'  [  in- 
dulged in  a  good  many  '  Begones!'  and  repetitions  of 
'  I  will  be  well.'  This  I  accompanied  by  steady  deep 
breathing  (the  best  tonic  in  the  world),  and  towards 
morning  I  dozed.  I  kept  in  bed  until  mid-day,  al- 
ternately '  treating  '  myself  and  sleeping,  and  by  that 
time  I  was  so  much  better  that  I  went  down  to  lunch; 
and  in  the  afternoon  I  resumed  my  work." 

Italy  and  the  Late  Pope. 

"  An  English  Roman  Catholic "  compares  Pius  IX. 
and  Leo  XIII.  He  condemns  the  late  Pope  for  his 
policy  towards' the  Italian  Government: 

"  Perhaps  the  greatest  blot  on  Pope  Leo's  fame  is  his 
forbidding  the  Italian  Catholics  to  rally  to  the  Italian 
Kingdom  when  He  ordered  the  French  Catholics  to  rally 
to  the  Republic.  He  condemned  the  Royalist  and  Im- 
perialist Pretenders,  but  he  remained  a  Pretender  him- 
self in  Rome.  One  can  forgive  Pius  IX.  for  maintain- 
ing his  rights  to  be  King  as  well  as  Pope.  But  can  Leo 
be  forgiven  for  so  plainly  imposing  upon  others  a  duty 
that  he  so  persistently  refused  to  perform  himself?  For 
if  the  de  facto  rulers  are  lawful  in  France,  they  must 
also  be  lawful  in  Italy.  As  long  as  Pius  lived  it  was 
possible  to  say  that  Che  Italian  Kingdom  was  not  fully 
established.      But  could  that  be  said  in  Leo's  time?" 


The  Hungarian  Army  Dispute. 

Dr.  Dillon  sums  up  the  essence  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hungarians  and  the  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph 
over  the  Army  as  follows: 

"  The  parliamentary  party  led  by  Kossuth's  son  ask 
that  in  everv  corps  district  the  military  courts  shall  try 
all  cases,  witfrout  exception,  fn  the  Magyar  tongue;  that 
the  Hungarian  officers  now  serving  in  Austria  shall  be 
transferred  to  Hungary,  that  in  future  subjects  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  shall  not  be  required  to  serve  in  the 
other  half  of  the  Monarchy;  that  in  lieu  of  the  Habs- 
burg  double-eagle  the  Hungarian  flag  shall  be  unfurled 
by  Hungarian  troops — viz.,  white  banners  with  stripes, 
of  red,  white  and  green,  and  the  effigy  of  Hungary's 
patroness,  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  one  side,  and  the  mono- 
gram of  the  King  on  the  other.  Those  are  the  most 
important  points  of  the  national  programme  drawn  up 
by  the  '  party  of  independence,'  "and  now  accepted  by 
the  bulk  of  parliamentary  representatives  in  Budapest. 
The  Emperor,  whose  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  is  pro- 
verbial, objects  to  these  innovations  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Army  and  reduce 
the  powerful  Habsb'urg  Monarchy  to  the  position  ot 
two  second-class  Powers,  and  he  refuses  to  concede  the 
demands  in  virtue  of  the  right  invested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution." 

The  French  Peasant. 

Madame  Duclaux  concludes  her  fascinating  study  of 
the  French  peasant.  She  recommends  that  the  exces- 
sive subdivision  of  land  which  is  the  curse  of  French 
rural  life  should  be  avoided  by  allowing  only  the 
revenue  of  property  and  not  the  property  itself  to  be 
divided  between  children.  The  Republic  wants  de- 
centralisation, more  importance  being  given  to  the  coun- 
try towns  and  rural  districts.  She  concludes  her 
paper  as  follows: 

"  The  twenty  lean  years  that  ended  the  nineteenth 
century  have  witnessed  the  moral  and  mental  regenera- 
tion of  the  French  peasant.  Jacques  Bonhomme  is  no 
longer  a  mere  grippe-sou,  a  mere  skinflint,  but  a  man 
of  independent  mind,  with  all  the  ambitions,  aims, 
horizons  of  a  man." 


The  Monthly  Review* 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  October  is  a  very  good 
number,  indeed  the  best  of  the  reviews  this  mbnth. 
The  first  paper  is  an  unsigned  editorial  on  Lord  Salis- 
bury, after  which  follow  papers  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Lord  Plugh  Cecil,  and  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  all  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  day.  Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff"  writes  on  "  British  Policy  in  the  Balkans." 
There  is  an  amusing  fable,  "  The  Two  Sheepdogs," 
Goff  and  Brum,  satirising  Mr.  Balfour's  clever  little 
shuffle  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  illustrated  article 
is  by  Mr.  Basil  de  Selincourt,  and  is  a  study  of  the 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  Lower  Church  at 
Assisi. 

Professor  Rodolpho  Lanciani  contributes  an  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Bankers  and  Brokers  in  Ancient  Rome," 
the  site  of  whose  operations  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered. Professor  Lanciani  mentions  the  remarkable 
fact  that  in  Trajan's  time  money  was  invested  on  mort- 
gage at  as  low  interest  as  2A  per  cent.  In  general, 
banking  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  on  very  modern 
principles. 
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The  Engineering  Magazine. 

The  September  number  contains  an  unusually  large 
number  of  articles  which  will  be  read  with  interest  bv 
all. 

Diamond  Mining. 

Mr.  Chas.  V.  Allen  writes  upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines.  He  sketches 
their  history  and  tells  the  story  of  how  they  became 
consolidated.  He  says  that  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years  the  output  of  the  boutn  African  mines  was 
approximately  £87,000,000,  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
when  cut  being  £165,000,000.  Tne  diagrams  which  il- 
lustrate the  article  give  the  best  idea  of  the  method  of 
mining  employed  we  have  yet  seen. 

Colombia  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Leigh  contributes  a  well-illustrated  article 
upon  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  its  position  in 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal.  He  considers  that  it 
is  easy  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  Colombian  Senate.  It  is  an 
annoying  rebuff,  nevertheless,  to  the  Administration 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  his  opinion  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  attitude  taken  up  by  a  "luxuriant,  enter- 
prising and  encyclopaedic  press."  There  is  one  point 
which  has  been  too  long  ignored.  Every  Colombian 
believes  that  the  isthmus  is  the  most  coveted  spot  in 
the  world,  and  will  some  time  prove  a  source  of  incal- 
culable wealth.  Panama  is  but  one  of  the  nine  depart- 
ments of  the  Colombian  Republic,  and  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  any  of  the  other  eight  in  climate,  natural 
wealth,  and  beauty.  It  is,  however,  the  spoilt  child  of 
the  Republic,  and  is  invariably  humoured.  The  Fede- 
ral Government  is  not  permitted  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  departments,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isthmus  are  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  their  prac- 
tical independence.  It  is  a  very  sore  point  with 
them  that  so  much  of  the  "  boodle  "  derived  from  the 
sale  and  prolongation  of  concessions  found  its  way  into 
the  treasury  at  Bogota. 

Mr.  Leigh  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  railway  in 
Colombia,'  and  deplores  the  fact  that  owing  to  its 
constant  state  of  political  unrest,  the  country,  very  rich 
though  it  is,  and  teeming  with  mineral  wealth,  has  never 
had  a  chance  of  being  developed.  There  is  no  country 
in  the  world  where  railways — and  internal  peace — are 
more   urgently   required. 

Other  Articles. 
#  Mr.  Emil  Guarini  writes  upon  electric  trolley  vehicles 
without  rails.  He  describes  the  methods  of  electric- 
cordage  and  haulage  in  use  on  the  Charleroi  Canal,  and 
various  electric  omnibuses.  Mr.  A.  Rateau,  one  of 
the  most  notable  figures  in  this  department  of  steam 
engineering,  describes  recent  developments  of  the  steam 
turbine.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Lake  writes  upon  locomotive 
boilers  and  fireboxes. 


The  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  October  "  Pall  Mall  "  is  Mr. 
George  Halkett's  account  of  Phil  May.  He  illustrates 
his  reminiscences  of  the  artist  with  reproductions  of 
his  sketches,  some  of  which  are  in  colour.  Mr.  P.  T. 
McGrath  describes  the  Colonial  Naval  Reserve  as  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Harper  describes 
the  Brighton  Road  and  the  Motor-car.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stephenson  discourses  on  hotels  and  hotel  life  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Sharp's  articles  on  Literary  Geography 
begin  to  deal  with  the  English  lakes.  The  paper  on 
General  Booth  is  dealt  with  elsewhere. 


The  World's  Work. 

(English  Edition.) 

The  "  World's  Work "  for  October  is  a  good  num- 
ber. We  have  noticed  elsewhere  Mr.  Alfred  Stead's 
article  on  Manchuria.  The  editor  comments  on  the 
political  crisis,  and  hints  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  King 
to  demand  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Alfred 
Emmott,  M.P.,  writes  on  "Mr.  Balfour's  Economics," 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  on  "  German  Agriculture  under 
Protection."  Mr.  Dawson  shows  that  the  example  of 
Germany  proves  that  it  io  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
a  moderate  duty  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  writes  in  advance  on 
"  Mr.  Morley's  Task  "  in  writing  Gladstone's  Life.  He 
points  out  how  few  good  biographies  there  are  in  the 
world.  He  regards  Mr.  Gladstone's  as  a  particularly 
difficult  life  to  write,  and  does  not  even  think  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  letters  are  a  help. 

The  article  on  "  The  Day's  Work "  is  devoted  to 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  the  "  great  distributors 
of  literature."  It  is  a  brightly-written  and  well-illus- 
trated account  of  a  detail  in  the  mechanism  of  journal- 
ism and  literature  which  is  unfamiliar  to  the  general 
public.  Another  article  dealing  with  a  novel  subject 
is  that  on  "  The  Poor  Man's  Cow,"  as  the  writer  calls 
tne  goat.  Goat's  milk,  we  are  told,  has  more  of  every 
constituent,  except  water,  than  cow's  milk;  and  it  is 
possible  to  keep  goats  and  make  a  considerable  profit 
out  of  them. 

"  What  Theatres  Cost." 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Gardner  writes  under  this  title.  He 
says  that  the  expense  of  running  a  play  in  a  West 
End  theatre  varies  between  about  £400  and  £1,500  a 
week.  The  approximate  annual  cost  of  running  all 
the  West  End  theatres  is  about  £832,000,  apart  from 
the  initial  cost  of  production.  Nearly  four  millions 
is  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  running  all  the  London 
and  provincial  theatres  and  music-halls,  and  28,000  per- 
sons are  employed  in  various  capacities. 

Mr.  Montague  Holbein  writes  on  "  The  Art  of  Swim- 
ming." Mr.  Holbein  recommenus  the  swimming-bath 
in  preference  to  the  sea  for  learning  to  swim  in.  Swim- 
ming on  the  back  is,  says  Mr.  Holbein,  a  very  neces- 
sary accomplishment,  as  that  is  the  position  which  must 
be  assumed  when  saving  life.  Mr.  Horace  Wyndham 
writes  on  "  The  Social  Life  of  the  Soldier."  There 
are  several  other  articles  of  interest. 

(American  Edition.) 

In  a  freely  illustrated  paper  on  "  The  Rich  Empire  in 
the  North,"  Mr.  William  R.  Stewart  describes  Alaska, 
past  and  present.  "Not  only  Alaska,  but  the  whole  vast 
stretch  of  the  far  North-west  is  repeating  California's 
marvellous  story  of  development.  Steamers,  many  of 
them  palatial  in  their  fittings,  now  navigate  the  Alas- 
kan rivers;  towns  with  organised  systems  of  govern- 
ment are  growing  fast,  with  schools  and  banks  and 
churches,  and  streets  lighted  by  electricity  and  paved. 
The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  connect  the  principal 
settlements,  and  railroads  are  being  built  which  in  a 
year  or  two  will  traverse  the  peninsula  almost  from 
end  to  end."  Mr.  Stewart  regards  Alaska  as  a  coun- 
try of  vast  possibilities.  "  When  the  cod  banks  of  the 
coast  have  been  exploited;  the  salmon  industry  placed 
on  a  more  systematic  basis;  the  deposits  of  gold,  iron, 
nickel,  copper,  and  coal  worked  by  adequate  machinery; 
the  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  railroads  completed,  the  great  North  will 
no  longer  be  the  lone  terra  incognita  of  the  past,  but 
will  throb  with  an  active  and  productive  civilisation." 
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Jonathan  Edwards  and  His  Descendants. 

In  connection  with  the  bi-centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  ,to  be  celebrated  in  October,  Edith 
A.  Winship  traces  in  her  paper,  "  The  Human  Legacy 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  the  influence  he  is  still  exerting 
through  his  descendants.  "  The  remarkable  record  of 
this  family  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  descendants  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  to  the  number  of  fourteen  hundred 
down  to  the  present  generation.  As  public  officials, 
business  men,  writers  and  preachers,  physicians,  law- 
yers, judges,  college  professors  and  presidents,  these 
descendants  have  been  men  of  mark."  The  only  black 
sheep  of  the  whole  flock  is  Aaron  Burr,  a  grandson  of 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

Adele  Marie  Shaw's  paper  on  "  Reading  for  Teach- 
ers "  will  appeal  to  many  a  college-bred  teacher  obliged 
to  take  personal  instructions  from  her  intellectual  in- 
feriors; Mr.  Frederic  C.  Howe  describes  "  Cleveland— 
A  City  Finding  Itself;"  Francis  E.  Leupp  tells  "  How 
the  Army  is  Now  Organised;"  Mr.  John  Foster  Carr 
predicts  "  Anglo-American  Unity  Fast  Coming;"  Mr. 
J.  W.  Hewes  .contributes  a  series  of  interesting  statis- 
tical charts  on  "  Where  Our  Immigrants  Settle;"  Mr. 
Ralph  D.  Paine  gives  a  sketch,  of  William  Ellis  Corey, 
the  new  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion; and  Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts,  in  a  somewhat  longer 
paper,  u  Some  Personal  Glimpses  of  Lord  Salisbury." 


creasing  the  great  Free-trade  area  to  which  the-  United 
States  owe  their  prosperity. 


The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  "American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews "  for 
October  is  an  excellent  number.  It  opens  with  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  policy  Dr. 
Shaw  comments  on  as  a  very  important  factor  in  the  re- 
lations between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Shaw  declares  that  "  Economic  Canada  is  American;" 
trade  between  the  two  countries  is  taking  the  character 
of  domestic  trade,  while  Canada's  trade  with.  England 
remains  foreign  trade.  Dr.  Shaw  also  gives  some  in- 
teresting facts  as  to  the  amazing  prosperity  of  Mexico 
under  Signor  Diaz,  whose  re-election,  he  says,  is  now 
assured.  The  City  of  Mexico  is  noAv  being  made  worthy 
of  the  regenerated  State,  a  sum  of  $20,000,000  alone  being 
expended  on  the  new  Legislative  Palace,  and  $30,000,000 
on  other  buildings.  The  city  of  Mexico  has  now 
a  new  system  of  local  government  rounded  upon  that 
of  Washington.  Dr.  Shaw  remarks  upon  the  growth 
of  the  capacity  of  the  Mexicans  for  politics,  and  de- 
clares that  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  men  of  as 
brilliant  attainments  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  country. 
He  protests  against  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  policy  '" 
of  the  Government  of  Colombia  in  rejecting  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  and  declares  that  the  people  of  Panama 
should  get  rid  of  Colombian  sovereignty  altogether. 

The  special  articles  in  the  number  are  varied  and  in- 
teresting. There  is  a  brief  appreciation  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  a  long  and  well-informed  article  upon  Macedonia, 
in  which  it  is  hinted  that  the  collapse  of  the  Turkish 
army  may  solve  the  question  at  any  time.  The  writer 
declares  that  Hilmi  Pasha  is  a  very  competent  officer 
who,  if  not  interfered  with  from  Constantinople,  could 
have  restored  order. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Devine  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  immense  progress  which  has  been  made  in  reforming 
New  York  under  Mayor  Low.  Mr.  Eugene  Hay  writes 
at  length  on  Canada  and  Reciprocity,  maintaining  that 
the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  be  good  for  both  coun- 
tries, as  such  a  reform  would  be  equivalent  to  adding  a 
certain  number  of  new  States  to   the   Union,   and   in- 


The  Century. 


Brig.-Gen.  A.  W.  Greely  contributes  to  the  October 
"  Century  "  an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Signal  Corps 
in  War-Time."  "  Other  corp3  have  claimed  to  be  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  army;  the  Signal  Corps  claims 
only  to  be  its  nerve  system.  That  which  is  done  in 
electricity  for  the  world  at  large  through  the  agency 
of  countless  corporations,  is  done  for  the  army  by  the 
Signal  Corps.  Telegraphy,  telephony,  ballooning,  and 
heliography  are  specialties  of  tne  Signal  Corps.  In 
addition  to  its  duties  of  sending  orders  or  military 
messages,  it  is  charged  by  law  with  the  collection  and 
transmission  of  military  information  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise." 

Yellow  Fever  and  Mosquitoes. 

The  series  of  experiments,  begun  in  the  summer  of 
1900,  whereby  the  yellow-fever  mosquito  was  discovered 
as  the  disseminator  of  that  dread  disease,  are  briefly 
related  by  L.  O.  Howard,  xhis  mosquito  bites  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  called 
the  day  mosquito,  or  the  striped  mosquito.  It  is  found 
chiefly  in  cities,  where  it  breeds  in  any  chance  recep- 
tacle of  standing  water.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  standing 
water,  and  although  the  receptacle  may  dry  up,  the 
eggs  do  not  desiccate,  but  will  hatch  as  soon  as  it 
again  comes  water.  The  larva?  resemble  those  of  other 
mosquitoes,  and  are  readily  killed  by  a  kerosene  film 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Other  Articles. 
Of  the  lighter  articles  four  relate  to  hunting,  appro- 
priate to  the  season:  one  by  Andre  Castaigne,  "When 
the  French  President  Goes  Hunting;"  one  by  Sterling 
Heilig,  "With  the  Hounds  of  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes;" 
J.  M.  Gleeson  describes  "  Two  British  Game  Parks;" 
and  Dwight  W.  Huntington,  "Field  Sport  of  To-day;" 
accompanying  these  papers  are  some  fine  coloured 
prints.  There  is  yet  another  nature  article,  "  The 
Wild  Bird  by  a  New  Approach,"  by  Francis  H.  Her- 
rick.  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  rectifies  some  of  our  ideas 
on  Turkish  women  by  describing  "  The  New  Woman  in 
Turkey,"  and  Alonzo  Clark  Robinson  has  a  brief  paper 
on  "  The  Destruction  of  Philae." 


McClure's  Magazine. 

The  latest  and  greatest  struggle  of  Holland  in  "  Re- 
claiming an  Ocean  Bed "  is  graphically  described  in 
the  October  "  McClure's  "  by  Walter  Wellman.  For 
centuries  the  Dutch  have  been  patient  ocean-fighters; 
but  they  have  never  undertaken  a  task  such  as  that 
called  for  in  the  great  bill  introduced  by  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  in  the  Staats  General.  This  task  is  the 
drainage  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  that  interloping  ocean- 
arm  which  was  created  by  the  inundations  of  1170, 
1237,  and  1350,  till,  by  1410,  North  Holland  and  Fries- 
land  were  overwhelmed,  and  the  realm  bisected  from 
north-west  to  south-east. 

This  land-making  enterprise,  the  greatest  in  history, 
includes  a  twenty-five  mile  dyke  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  to  keep  out  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
drainage  of  salt  water  from  an  area  of  14,000  square 
miles,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  fashioned  into 
"polders"  (arable  land  recovered  from  the  sea).    Upon 
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this  land  over  3,000,000  of  people  are  to  live  by  agri- 
culture. The  remaining  third  is  to  be  a  fresh-water 
lake,  with  the  river  Yssel  as  inlet,  whose  waters  shall 
irrigate  the  dry  lands  in  Friesland.  As  this  inland 
sea  communicates  with  the  ocean  only  by  locks,  it  can 
be  used  for  national  defence,  although  impregnable  to 
-the  enemy's  vessels. 

The  Barbizon  School. 
In  his  second  paper  on  "  The  Barbizon  School,"  Mr. 
John  La  Farge  treats  of  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Millet. 
Corot's  tardy  recognition  was  due  to  his  naivete,  the 
simplicity  which  veils  his  wonderful  poetic  feeling  and 
accuracy  of  impression.  Rousseau's  "personal  struggle 
with  nature,"  his  wish  to  transfer  absolutely  all  that 
he  saw,  sometimes  brought  too  much  into  his  pictures. 
Millet  suffered  from  contemporary  critics,  'who  saw  in 
his  stern  realism  and  austerity  a  social  protest.  But 
his  dominant  note,  especially  in  his  types  of  the  sower, 
the  reaper,  and  the  gleaner,  is  really  resignation  to  duty 
and  to  the  common  fate  of  all  men. 

Baby  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity. 
Under  the  title  of  "Babies  of  the  Zoo,"  Mr.  A.  W. 
Rolker  gives  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  baby  ele- 
phants, hippopotami,  and  camels.  The  young  bison 
calf's  mother  is  the  incarnation  of  vicious,  savage 
anxiety  for  her  offspring.  The  big  cats,  however,  often 
kill  their  kittens,  sometimes  for  food,  sometimes  merely 
in  anger.  A  baby  rescued  from  such  a  tigress,  lioness, 
or  leopardess  is  given  to  some  big  mother  dog  who  has 
lost  her  own  family.  Baby  bears,  too,  when  born  in 
captivity  are  deserted  by  their  mothers,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  little  pink,  hairless  cubs  at  a  suffi- 
ciently high  temperature. 


Harper's  Magazine. 


In  a  suggestive  article  on  "  Industrial  Education  in 
the  South,"  Mary  Applewhite  Bacon  describes  the 
primary  industrial  school,  opened  two  years  ago  in  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  for  the  factory  children.  This 
school  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  South,  and  the 
first  one  in  the  United  States  to  be  organised  as  a  part 
of  a  public-school  system  independent  of  the  uses  of  a. 
training-school  for  teachers.  Cotton-mill  life  in  the 
Southern  States,  although  depressing  enough,  is  not  on 
the  whole  as  black  as  commonly  painted,  says  the 
writer,  especially  in  the  newer  mills,  which  look  after 
the  general  welfare  of  their  operatives.  The  most 
difficult  problems  now  are  those  relating  to  the  opera- 
tives themselves;  drawn  largely  from  the  poor  while 
rural  population,  they  are  not  only  illiterate,  but  in- 
credibly ignorant  in  regard  to  even  the  simplest  do- 
mestic arts,  the  ordinary  laws  of  health,  and  the  world 
•at  large.  The  Columbus  school  aims  to  instill  into  the 
children  some  notion  of  a  life  beyond  that  of  the  mill 
under  whose  shadows  they  are  born.  "  It  is  first  the 
liome  life  of  this  school,  the  exhibition  of  right  domestic 
ideals,  and  second,  the  awakening  of  intellectual  energy 
and  its  application  to  the  real  needs  of  the  pupils, 
which  constitute  the  unique  value  of  this  Columbus 
school." 

Periods  of  South- American  Civilisation. 
Max  Uhle  contributes  an  interesting  paper,  with 
curious  illustrations,  on  "  Ancient  South- American 
Civilisation."  The  traditional  views  regarding  the 
history  of  South  American  States  and  especially  of 
Peru  have  undergone  a  total  change  since  the  archaeo- 
logical   expeditions    sent    to    South    America,    and    will 


doubtless  be  further  modified  by  the  expedition  that 
will  undertake  its  work  the  coming  season.  "  The  de- 
velopment of  Peruvian  civilisation,  accepting  the  aver- 
age five  successive  periods,  would  result  in  a  stratifica- 
tion of  cultures  representing  between  two  and  three 
thousand  years.  About  the  year  1000  B.C.,  at  the  time 
when  Solomon  built  his  temple,  the  early  Americans  in 
Peru  reared  their  mighty  structures  to  the  glory  of  a 
creator  god.  Civilisation  in  America  would  beyond  all 
doubt  have  worked  itself  up  to  a  high  plane\at  some 
time,  and  might  have  accomplished  alone  a  peculiar  but 
certainly  brilliant  development  without  the  interven- 
tion of  European  civilisation." 

Literature  is  represented  by  George  E.  Woodberry's 
paper  on  "  The  South  in  American  Letters,"  glancing 
over  the  period  from  Jefferson  to  Poe,  and  Justin 
McCarthy's  "  Literary  Portraits  from  the  Sixties," 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  others;  travel,  by  Arthur 
Symons'  "  Belgrade  and  Sofia,"  and  J.  B.  Connolly's 
"  A  Lapp  Fishing  Trip;"  and  Henry  C.  McCook  has  a 
paper  on  "  Kidnapping  Ants  and  Their  Slaves,"  which 
reads  like  a  chapter  from  a  human  community.  Other 
pages  of  this  number  are  filled  by  stories  and  poems. 


Scrtbner's  Magazine* 

Commissioner  John  McG.  Woodbury  explains  in  his 
article,  "  The  Wastes  of  a  Great  City,"  how  New  Yoik 
City  is  dealing  with  the  problem  of  disposing  of  the 
refuse  collected  every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department  from  the  houses  along  1,530  miles 
of  street.  "  We  are  attempting  things  in  New  York 
that  have  never  been  attempted  in  other  cities,  and 
many  of  them  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  experi- 
ments, and  the  results  are  definitely  known  and  can 
now  for  the  first  time  be  put  before  the  public  col- 
lectively." He  describes  accordingly  how  the  four 
materials  collected  separately — garbage,  ashes,  street 
sweepings,  and  rubbish — are  treated  so  as  to  become  a 
source  of  revenue  instead  of  being  an  expense  to  the 
city. 

State  Universities. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood  contributes  a  paper  on  the  State 
Universities  of  America,  "  the  crown  and  summit  of 
public  educational  life."  There  are  forty-one  of  these 
institutions,  some  of  recent  origin  in  newer  States,  and 
some  more  than  a  century  old,  representing  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  buildings  and  equipment,  and  receiv- 
ing annually  hundreds  of  thousands  in  dollars  in  ap- 
propriations from  the  State  legislatures.  "  These  uni- 
versities have  changed  the  entire  life  of  the  West.  They 
have  been  a  safeguard — almost  a  safety-valve — to  this 
rapidly-increasing  people,  helping  them  forward  m 
citizenship  and  political  strength.  They  have  steadied 
the  States  in  commerce  and  trade.  They  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  raising  the  general  standard  of 
intellectual  life." 

Trade-Unionism. 

Prof.  Walter  A.  Wyckoff  presents  a  philosophic  dis- 
cussion of  "Some  Phases  of  Trade-Unionism."  "A 
movement  more  inevitable  than  trade-unionism  has 
never  arisen.  In  its  form  and  aims  it  is  an  exact  ex- 
pression of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  and  of  self- 
help  among  wage-earners  under  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustrialism. As  an  institution,  however,  it  is  to  be 
judged  in  its  total  effect  upon  society  as  a  whole,  pre- 
cisely as  its  analogous  and  parallel  development,  the 
organisation  of  capital,  must  be  judged." 
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Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Cyrus  TWnsend  Brady  gives  in  his  paper  "What 
They  Are  There  For  "  a  sketch  of  the  Indian  fighter 
Guy  V.  Henry;  Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks  describes  "  The 
South-west  from  a  Locomotive;"  "  Mrs.  John  Quincy 
Adams'  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Paris  in  February,  1815,"  which  she  wrote  for  her 
family  as  a  memento  of  that  trip,  is  published  by  her 
grandson,  Brooks  Adams.  Under  the  title,  "  Keno: 
A  Cayuse  Known  to  Fame,"  Sewell  Ford  writes  the 
biography  of  a  hunting  pony.  Noteworthy  among  the 
illustrations  is  the  series  of  eight  fine  coloured  prints 
by  A*  B.  Frost,  a  graphic  story  without  words  of  "  The 
Day's  Shooting." 


The  Cosmopolitan. 


In  the  October  "  Cosmopolitan,"  Mr.  James  Blaine 
Walker  sketches  the  career  of  Orange  James  Salisbury, 
a  son  of  New  York  State,  who  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  conquering  the  wilderness  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  1862,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  left 
his  home,  near  Buffalo,  for  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Search 
for  a  field  for  independent  operations  led  him  to  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming,  then  the  terminus  of  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  new  Union  Pacific.  He  obtained  a  small 
contract  on  the  railroad,  followed  it  by  larger  ones, 
and  when  the  junction  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  was  made  on  May  10,  1869,  the  last  spikes  were 
driven  by  his  men.  He  next  established  himself  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  becoming  interested  in  a  stage  line  to 
the  placer  mines  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  He  showed 
keen  judgment  of  men  and  horses,  and  a  personal  re- 
sourcefulness superior  to  blizzards,  road  agents,  and 
other  impediments  of  travel. 

In  1900,  he  successfully  directed  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  Utah,  finding  time  from  his  interests  as  a 
bank  president  and  owner  of  valuable  mines  in  Utah, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  and  South  Dakota.  Although  in  1896 
the  State  had  given  Bryan  a  plurality  of  51,000,  he 
carried  it  for  McKinley,  and  elected  a  Republican  legis- 
lature. And  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Bill  admitting  Utah  as  a  State. 

Stuyvesant  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
Another  one  of  the  "  Captains  of  Industry,"  Stuyve- 
sant Fish,  is  characterised  by  Mr.  Robert  N.  Burnett 
as  a  railroad  president  comparable  to  James  J.  Hill — 
not  an  automaton,  liable  to  dismissal  by  a  new  board  of 
directors,  but  a  factor  determining  the  selection  of 
directorates.  When  Mr.  Fish  became  head  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  in  1887,  the  road  ran  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans,  with  an  entrance  into  St.  Louis.  He 
has  extended  it  to  Louisville,  the  coal  and  iron  regions 
of  Alabama,  and  Omaha,  connecting  with  the  Union 
Pacific.  In  the  twenty  years  of  his  connection  with 
the  railroad,  its  gross  earnings  have  increased  from 
$12,000,000  to  nearly  $50,000,000.  During  six  years  past 
he  has  spent  vast  amounts  for  improvements,  recently 
increasing  the  capital  stock  by  $40,000,000.  Six  months 
ago,  however,  he  foresaw,  in  the  demands  of  labour 
leaders  and  the  growing  cost  of  railroad  supplies,  the 
necessity  for  conservatism.  His  prudent  policy  has 
proved  the  right  one. 

Railroad  Engineering  as  a  Profession. 
In  the  series  on  "  Making  a  Choice  of  a  Profession," 
Mr.   Daniel    Willard    writes    of   "  Civil  Engineering " 
chiefly  as  applied  to  railroad  construction  and  mainte- 
nance.     The  importance  of  a  chief  engineer  does  not 


cease  when  his  railroad  is  built,  for  it  must  be  imme- 
diately rebuilt,  according  to  the  law  of  evolution: 
"  Whatever  has  been  done  will  be  superseded  by  some- 
thing better.  The  engineer  who  can  build  a  road  in 
the  right  place  in  the  first  instance,  or  correct  its 
location  in  the  second,  must  have  the  imagination  of  the 
artist,  combined  with  the  executive  ability  and  sound 
judgment  of  the  practical  man  of  affairs." 

To  the  young  man  choosing  this  profession,  good 
health,  good  habits,  and  a  determination  to  succeed 
are  indispensable;  a  college  education  is  not,  although 
it  is  desirable,  the  lack  of  it  necessitating  greater  efforts 
to  accomplish  given  results.  Employment  in  the  en- 
gineering department  of  a  railroad,  with  probable  ardu- 
ous field  work,  is  recommended,  as  is  the  study  of 
technical  books  and  periodicals.  That  the  rewards  of 
earnest  effort  may  be  substantial  is  shown  by  such  civil 
engineers  as  Mr.  Cassatt,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern;  Mr.  Loree,  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  the  Wabash;  and 
Mr.  Burt,  of  the  Union  Pacific. 


Success. 

From  the  October  number  of  "  Success "  we  have 
selected  the  article  on  "  Adelina  Patti's  Achievement  " 
for  quotation  in  our  department  of  "  Leading  Articles 
in  the  Reviews." 

The  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Walter  Wellman  explains,  in  an  interesting 
article  on  "  Operating  the  United  States  Senate,"  its 
processes  and  methods,  which  he  calls  "  somewhat  mys- 
terious "  to  all  but  those  who  have  had  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  its  inner  workings.  He  character- 
ises it  in  a  single  phrase  as  an  "  aristocratic  demo- 
cracy," formal,  elegant,  ceremonious,  and  punctilious; 
to  serve  in  it  is  a  distinction.  The  mere  title  of 
Senator  carries  with  it  a  dignity,  into  which  a  member 
easily  slips  as  soon  as  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  Senate- 
chamber.  This  seat  is  now  coveted  as  one  of  the 
greatest  prizes  of  American  public  life.  Men  who  love' 
power  find  that,  if  in  the  Senate  their  aspiration  for 
power  is  not  satisfied,  at  least  opportunity  is  always 
theirs. 

The  prerogative  of  seniority  is  considered  in  making 
appointments.  If  a  chairman  of  a  committee  dies  or 
leaves  the  Senate,  he  is  succeeded  by  the  man  of  the 
majority  political  party  who  has  served  longest  upon, 
the  committee.  iiiven  when  two  Senators  from  the 
same  State  aspire  to  a  vacancy  upon  a  committee,  the- 
senior  Senator  has  the  preference,  although  the  other 
man  may  be  better  qualified  for  the  place  by  study  and 
training.  The  real  power  behind  the  throne  is  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  commonly  known  as  the  "steering 
committee."  Membership  on  this  committee  is  one  of 
the  great  prizes  of  senatorial  service.  It  means  in- 
fluence and  power,  for  the  "  steering  committee  "  not 
only  settles  questions  of  committee  assignments,  and' 
many  matters  pertaining  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  Senators,  but  it  also  exercises  super- 
vision over  that  really  important  thing,  "  the  order  of 
business."  The  real  decisions  of  the  Senate  are 
reached,  not  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber,  but 
in  the  comfortable  cloak-rooms;  here  the  Senators,, 
while    lounging,    smoking,    and    drinking    their    special 

beverage,  the  luscious  Apollinaris  lemonade,  are  dis- 
cussing world-politics,  national  politics,  State  politics, 
and,  above  all,  Senate  politics. 
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American  Migration  to  Canada. 

The  new  Canada  in  the  making  is  described  by  Rufus 
Rockwell  Wilson  as  a  vast  wheat-growing  country  that 
is  luring  American  farmers  across  the  border.  "  From 
March  to  August,  1902,  more  than  30,000  American 
farmers,  mainly  heads  of  families,  settled  in  Manitoba 
and  the  North-west  Territories,  where  they  became  the 
owners  of  upward  of  five  million  acres  of  land."  They 
have  gone  to  Canada  because,  "  in  many  cases,  they  can 
sell  their  old  farms  in  the  States  for  from  thirty  dollars 
to  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  can  buy  as  good  land  under 
the  British  flag  from  seven  dollars  to  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  starting  anew  under  favourable  conditions,  and  with 
a  goodly  amount  of  ready  cash  in  hand.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  America's  North- 
west. Sir,  William  van  Home  estimates  the  future 
population  of  the  Canadian  wheat  belt  at  100,000,000, 
and  predicts  that  the  children  of  to-day  will  live  to  see 
it  producing  more  wheat  than  any  other  grain-growing 
area  in  the  world." 

There  is,  in  addition,  the  usual  complement  of  stories 
and  helpful  articles.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  writes 
on  "  The  Home  as  a  Social  Medium,"  and  Orison  Swett 
Marden  on  "  Mastering  Moods." 


The   Atlantic  Monthly. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  "Atlantic,"  Mr.  S. 
W.  McCall  considers  "The  Power  of  the  Senate"  as 
a  menace  to  the  great  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment underlying  American  institutions.  The  privi- 
lege of  debate  that  now  obtains  permits  any 
Senator  to  defeat  a  Bill  by  talking  against  time 
and  thus  forcing  its  supporters  to  withdraw  the 
same.  The  system  of  electing  Senators  by  twos  from 
every  State,  and  not,  as  the  representatives,  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  population,  resulting  in  "  an  exaggerated 
inequality  so  utterly  subversive  to  the  American  dogma 
of  government,  is  undoubtedly  the  great  fault  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate.  States  having  less  than 
one-sixth  of  the  population  choose  a  majority  of  the 
entire  Senate,  while  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  people 
of  the  country  are  represented  by  a  minority  in  that 
body."  Hence  special  interests  and  special  sections  of 
the  country  are  unduly  favoured,  each  Senator  voting 
on  principle  for  the  measures  furthering  the  interests 
of  his  own  State.  Mr.  McCall  considers  the  increasing 
practice  of  intrusting  Senators  with  special  official 
functions — as,  e.g.,  on  the  commission  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  with  Spain,  and  more  recently  on  the  Alaskan 
Boundary  Commission — unconstitutional,  as  is  also  the 
growing  tendency  to  pass  laws,  and  especially  taxation 
laws,  by  treaty.  "  The  only  practical  hope  of  even  a 
partial  remedy  lies  in  the  jealous  insistence  by  the 
House  upon  its  constitutional  prerogatives." 

Pius  X.  and  His  Task. 
H.  D.  Sedgwick,  jun.,  describes  the  tasks  confronting 
the  new  Pontiff.  While  the  problems  that  await  him 
are  chiefly  spiritual,  "  he  must  be  a  statesman,  he  must 
keep  constant  watch  on  the  political  purposes  of  every 
government  in  Europe,  and  be  on  the  alert  to  oppose, 
to  obstruct,  to  check,  to  hinder,  to  delay,  all  those 
which  are  hostile  to  the  Church."  Regarding  his 
Italian  policy,  there  are  intimations  that  he  will  fol- 
low that  of  his  predecessor,  though  a  kindly  relation 
may  be  expected  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal. 
A  far  more  intricate  question  is  the  course  to  pursue 
in  France.  Shall  he  attempt  to  organise  a  Catholic 
party,   or  rely   on   gentle   suasion?       In   Germany,   the 


problems  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  growth  of  the 
Socialist  party.  In  Austria  he  has  to  face  the  "  Los 
von  Rom  "  movement,  which  is  a  secession  from  the 
Holy  See  by  a  part  of  the  German  population  for  po- 
litical reasons.  His  tasks  require  great  tact  and  diplo- 
macy, as  he  cannot  resort  to  force.  "  Certainly  it  is 
easy  to  sympathise  with  the  new  Pontiff  under  the 
load  of  his  great  responsibility.  Uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  the  triple  crown." 

Industrial  Training  for  the  Negro. 
Booker  T.  Washington  describes  how  industrial  train- 
ing has  brought  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  white  and  the  black  South.  "  It  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  training  into  the  negro's  education 
that  seemed  to  furnish  the  first  basis  for  anything  like 
united  and  sympathetic  interest  and  action  between  the 
two  races  in  the  South,  and  between  the  whites  in  the 
North  and  those  in  the  South.  Aside  from  its  direct 
benefit  to  the  black  race,  industrial  education  'has  fur- 
nished a  basis  for  mutual  faith  and  co-operation,  which 
has  meant  more  to  the  South  and  to  the  work  of  edu- 
cation than  has  been  realised." 

Other  Articles. 
Mr.  Samuel  McC.  Crothers  has  a  delightful  essay  on 
"  Quixotism,"  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  contributes  "  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Study  of  English  Verse,"  Mr.  Arnold 
Haultain  dilates  on  the  charms  "  Of  Walks  and  Walk- 
ing Tours,"  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  contributes  some  rem- 
iniscences of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  there  is  the 
usual  quota  of  fiction  and  verse. 


Continental  Magazines* 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

The  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes "  for  September  i9 
certainly  not  up  to  its  usual  standard  of  interest.  We 
have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  Rouire's  paper  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  M.  Talmeyr's  on  the  popularity  of  the 
serial  story. 

The  Budgets  of  Europe. 

M.  Levy,  in  an  interesting  article  on  the  deficits  and 
surpluses  of  the  European  Budgets,  notes  as  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury sees  the  credit  of  some  States,  such  as  Italy  and 
Spain,  rising  in  a  notable  proportion,  while  the  credit 
of  France,  England  and  Germany  suffers  an  eclipse. 
The  position  of  England,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  awakes  after  a  night  of  drunkenness.  He  counts 
up  all  the  various  war  loans,  notes  the  constant  in- 
crease of  municipal  indebtedness,  observes  that  the 
Irish  Land  Act  means  the  borrowing  of  another  large 
sum,  and  sets  out  the  considerable  increase  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  estimates.  He  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  England  has  come  to  the  limit  of  the  taxa- 
tion which  she  can  pay.  While  Consols  have  fallen 
something  like  twenty  points  below  their  highest,  M. 
Levy  points  out  at  the  same  time  that  British  credit  is 
still  the  first  in  Europe  if  we  take  the  yield  per  cent, 
of  the  various  Government  Stocks  at  present  prices, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  ahead  as  it  used  to  be. 
Italian  Funds  have  risen  some  ten  points,  and  a  still 
more  remarkable  rise  has  taken  place  in  Spanish  Fours. 
These  two  countries  have  profited  by  "  peace,  retrench- 
ment, and  reform."  Italy  has  recovered  from  the 
megalomania   of  Crispi,   while   Spain   has   actually   pro- 
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fited  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  In  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  in  profound  peace,  the  Budget,  both 
civil  and  military,  continues  to  grow  without  reason. 
It  is  much  the  same  thing  in  Germany.  Altogether, 
the  credit  of  no  civilised  State  stands  higher  than  that 
of  the  United  States;  to  whose  extraordinary  prosperity 
M.  Levy  pays  a  warm  tribute.  His  general  conclusion 
is  that  financiers  ought  to  realise  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  taxable  power  of  peoples. 


La  Revue* 

"  La  Revue  "  for  October  1  is  exceptionally  full  of  the 
most  varied  interest.  The  article  on  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Italy  is  separately  noticed. 

Sex  in  Handwriting. 

M.  Alfred  Binet,  Director  of  the  psycho-physiological 
laboratory  at  the  Sorbonne,  discusses  the  question 
whether  sex  betrays  itself  in  handwriting,  and  if  so, 
how.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  fourteen  fac- 
similes of  envelopes  addressed  to  him,  Mme.  or  Mile. 
Binet.  He  called  in  two  experts,  and  a  number  of 
intelligent  people,  of  widely  different  ages  and  occupa-' 
tions,  but  ignorant  of  graphology.  His  conclusion  is 
that  sex  certainly  does  betray  itself  in  handwriting, 
though  age  is  not  so  markedly  shown.  The  sexual 
differences  are  seen  alike  by  students  of  graphology  and 
those  ignorant  of  it,  but  the  former  can  give  more 
clearly  the  reasons  why  they  think  such  and  such 
writing  is  that  of  a  young  woman,  and  such  and  such 
another  that  of  an  old  man.  In  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  correct  guesses  number  90  per  cent.; 
but  occasionally  a  feminine  handwriting  is  universally 
taken  for  a  man's.  Clear,  simple,  firm  writing  is 
characteristically  masculine;  more  embroidered  hand- 
writing, with  certain  letters  unduly  tall,  is  character- 
istically feminine. 

There  are  several  other  scientific  articles,  notably  one 
on  "  Normal  Individuals,  Dwarfs  and  Giants,"  in  which 
Dr.  Eomme  proves  that  the  condition  both  of  dwarfs 
and  giants  is  really  one  of  ill-health. 

There  are  also  a  variety  of  leading  articles,  all  inter- 
esting. M.  Seche  writes  of  "  The  Women  Friends  of 
Sainte-Beuve."  M.  Leblond  devotes  a  critical  article 
to  J.  H.  Rosny,  who  is  considered  by  the  most  widely 
different  men  as  perhaps  the  greatest  French  novelist 
of  the  day;  M.  Savitch  writes  of  Korolenko,  whose 
fiftieth  birthday  is  just  now  being  celebrated;  and  M. 
Emile  Faques,  writing  of  "  The  Centenary  of  Merimee," 
appreciates  the  work  of  that  author.  Some  letters  of 
Victor  Hugo  are  now  published  for  the  first  time;  and 
the  third  instalment  of  Count  Tolstoy's  "  Journal  In- 
time  "  is  given. 


La  Revue  de  Paris. 

The  "  Revue  de  Paris  "  for  September  does  not  con- 
tain much  of  interest  to  the  English  reader. 

The  Macedonian  Atrocities. 
In  the  second  September  number,  M.  Berard  gives  us 
the  full  text  of  the  striking  memorandum  which  the 
Bulgarian  Government  addressed  to  the  European 
Powers  last  August.  This  document  is  certainly  a 
terrible  indictment  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  and 
it  is  all  the  more  terrible  because  the  atrocities  re- 
corded in  it  are  set  out  in  the  most  business-like  man- 
ner,   arranged   under   geographical    headings,    and   in   a 


large  number  of  cases  the  names  of  the  wretched  vic- 
tims are  recorded. 

A  Story  of  Modern  China. 

M.  Pettit  gives  two  more  instalments  of  what  is 
really  a  remarkable  study  of  modern  Chinese  life, 
written  in  the  form  of  fiction.  It  is  the  tale  of  a 
native  singing  girl  who,  having  been  deceived  and 
abandoned  by  one  of  the  "  foreign  devils,"  conceives  an 
undying  hatred  of  all  foreigners.  She  is  fortunate 
enough  tj  inspire  a  mandarin  of  great  importance  with 
a  genuine  passion.  The  account  of  this  dignitary's 
sufferings  is  really  touching;  he  can  hardly  understand 
what  nas  happened  to  him,  he  only  knows  that  he  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  everything  that  a  Chinaman  holds 
most  deir—even  to  the  extent  of  insulting  the  ashes 
of  his  father— for  the  sake  of  his  over-mastering  love 
for  this  girl,  and  his  agony  when  she  deserts  him  for 
a  mere  soldier  rises  to  the  height  of  tragedy.  Inci- 
dentally, there  is  a  wonderful  description  of  the  mur- 
der of  a  Christian  bishop  by  Boxers  after  all  his  flock, 
save  only  five,  have  abandoned  their  faith  and  insulted 
the  cross.  To  the  last  he  prays:  "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Bagatelle.    . 

M.  Yriarte  concludes  his  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Bagatelle,  that  wonderful  house  near  "Neuilly  which 
belonged  to  the  third  Lord  Hertford  and  afterwards  to 
Sir  Richard  Wallace.  Of  Lord  Hertford  an  amusing 
story  is  told.  He  was  living  in  a  small  flat  in  Paris, 
when  one  morning  his  servant  awoke  him  with  the 
announcement  that  a  man  who  thought  of  buying  the 
house  wished  to  see  the  rooms.  "  Tell  the  proprietor,"' 
said  Lord  Hertford,  as  he  turned  over  on  his  pillow, 
"to  let  me  sleep;  /  buy  the  house."  M.  Yriarte  says 
that  Sir  Richard  Wallace  was  much  struck  when  he 
read  the  will  of  Madame  Boucicaut,  the  proprietress  of 
the  Bon  Marche,  and  the  wisdom  of  her  example  no 
doubt  greatly  influenced  him  in  the  dispositions  which 
he  made  of  his  enormous  wealth  and  his  unrivalled  art 
collection,  though,  unfortunately,  he  died  before  he 
carried  them  our. 


La  Nouvelle  Revue* 

The  principal  feature  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue  "  for 
September  is  the  correspondence  between  M.  de  Plehve 
and  Mr.  Stead,  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  "  Revue  "  does  not  contain 
much  else  that  is  of  interest. 

Disestablishment  in  France. 

M.  Charles  Dupuy,  the  ex-Premier,  discusses  in  the 
first  September  number  the  question  whether  the 
Churches  should  be  disestablished  in  France.  It  is 
not  a  question  only  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  of  the 
various  Protestant  and  Jewish  denominations  which 
also  receive  subventions  from  the  State.  His  own  con- 
clusion is  that  the  Concordat  should  be  maintained  in 
the  interest  of  the  Republic.  If,  however,  the  Con- 
cordat should  be  abolished,  he  prefers  the  plan  of  M. 
Reveillaud,  by  which  the  disestablished  ministers  of  the 
various  religions  would  receive  pensions  graduated  ac- 
cording to  their  ages.  On  the  general  question  he 
thinks  that  disestablishment  would  really  increase  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  for  it  would  set  them  absolutely 
free  for  whatever  propaganda  they  wished  to  set  on 
foot,  and  that  is  evidently  why,  as  a  good  Republican, 
he  prefers  to  maintain  the  Concordat. 
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The  Italian  Reviews* 

"  Nuova  Antologia "  (September  1)  contains  an  in- 
teresting review  of  the  works  of  F.  Marion  Crawford 
with  respect  to  that  author's  ideas  of  Rome  and  of 
Italy  in  general.  Crawford  has  thoroughly  understood 
the  capital  of  United  Italy  and  the  character  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  he  has  not  properly  grasped  the  very 
complex  character  of  the  Italians  as  a  whole.  His  ob- 
servations concerning  their  simplicitj',  their  religious 
ideas,  and  many  other  characteristics  are  correct 
enough;  he  has  quite  understood  the  inter-provincial 
•disagreements  and  sentiments;  but  he  denies  that  they 
are  a  people  gifted  with  artistic  fancy,  and  makes 
similar  statements  equally  erroneous.  The  writer 
speaks  of  CraAvford's  special  views  on  the  fight  for  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  his  detestation  of  the 
Garibaldian  revolution,  and  his  admiration  for  the  per- 
sonality of  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  known  to  readers  of  Crawford's  novels;  the 
whole  forms  a  good  introduction  to  his  works  for  those 
who  have  not  perused  them,  and  the  article  is  illus- 
trated with  a  portrait. 

In  its  issue  for  September  16  the  same  review  con- 
tains a  thoughtful  article  on  the  Whims  of  Children, 
giving  the  results  of  the  author's  study  of  an  important 
and  complex  subject  which  has  remained  a  mystery  be- 
cause psychologists  and  teachers  have  not  considered  it 
worth  studying.  Signora  Paola  Lombroso  thinks  it 
most  decidedly  worth  studjnng,  for  if  these  whims  are 
not  corrected  there  is  danger  to  the  race.  The  cause 
of  a  violent  outburst  of  tears  and  anger  is  often  quite 
disproportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  outbreak;  the  fit 
of  the  sulks  continues  in  many  instances  long  after  the 
cause  has  entirely  vanished  from  the  child's  mind. 
These  are  such  common  phenomena  that  we  take  them 
as  a  matter  of  course;  Vet  we  ought  not  to  do  so.  The 
two  current  issues  of  the  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  contain 
a  mass  of  other  equally  entertaining  reading. 

"  Civilta  Cattolica  "  has  a  fair  amount  of  interesting 
matter  in  its  two  issues  for  September.  An  article 
which  has  recently  appeared  in  an  Italian  newspaper, 
concerning  the  visit  of  Italian  priests  to  Leo  Tolstoi, 
gives  occasion  for  an  essay  on  the  religion  of  that 
writer,  and  how  it  differs  from  that  which  should  be 
held  by  a  Catholic  priest.  Tolstoi  declares  that  he  is  a 
follower  of  the  pure  Evangel,  which  is  a  gospel  without 
r  God.  witKbut  the  Son  of  God,  without  a  Church,  says 
the  author  of  this  contribution.  The  social  obligations 
of  the  upper  classes  form  the  subject  of  a  contribution 
which  gives  much  food  for  reflection;  it  has  for  its  text 
the  words  of  an  encyclical,  which  sets  forth  eloquently 
the  fact  that  Avhoever  has  been  the  recipient  of  great 
gifts,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  should  use  them  for  the 
common  benefit  as  well  as  for  his  own  perfection. 
Another  article  also  touches  on  social  conditions,  deal- 
ing with  popular  culture  and  the  social  reforms  which 
it  will  bring  about. 

The  "  Rivista  dTtalia,"  an  excellent  monthly,  has  a 
well-written  contribution  on  the  destruction  of  idols 
and  pagan  temples  in  Rome  during  the  first  four  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
It  also  contains  A.  Cardareili's  reasons  for  his  doubts 
about  the  late  Pontiff's  illness,  and  articles  on  Agrarian 
Hydraulics  and  Chemistry  and  other  interesting  topics. 

In  the  "  Rassegna  Nazionale  "  the  chief  contributions 
are  those  on  the  adventures  of  a  missionary  in  China 
during  the  massacres  of  which  we  all  heard  a  great  deal 
when  they  were  perpetrated  two  or  three  years  ago,  on 
Italian  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  and  the  Golden  Rose 
in  the  Republic  of  Lucca— all  interesting  and  well 
worthy  of  mention. 


The  German  Magazines. 

The  September  magazines  contain  little  of  general 
interest  to  English  readers.  The  "  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau "  begins  its  thirtieth  year  with  the  October  num- 
ber, and  announces  as  its  chief  features  the  publication 
of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Theodor  Storm 
and  Gottfried  Keller  and  between  Grossherzog  Karl 
Alexander  von  Sachsen-Weimar  and  Frau  Fanny  Le- 
wald-Stahr.  It  is  peculiar  what  a  quantity  of  this 
rather  uninteresting  sort  of  literature  finds  its  way  into 
German  magazines.  A.  von  Sanson  writes,  perhaps  a 
little  regretfully,  upon  Hong  Kong  as  an  ideal  colony. 
Germans  are  in  evidence  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  writer 
hopes  that  his  countrymen  will  succeed  in  bringing  their 
own  colonies  to  anything  approaching  its  flourishing 
state.  He  mentions  that,  in  1900,  17,000  laden  ships 
entered  the  port,  of  some  4|  million  tons  burden.  This 
does  not  include  the  huge  number  of  Chinese  boats  and 
junks.  The  total  yearly  trade  in  the  free  port  of 
Hong  Kong  is  reckoned  at  50  million  pounds,  and  the 
total  exports  in  1895  exceeded  those  of  London  by 
776,000  tons,  not  reckoning  in  junks.  The  Chinese, 
with  11  million  tons  yearly,  come  next  to  the  British, 
with  4£  million  tons;  then  come  the  Germans,  the  Jap- 
anese, the  French,  the  Americans,  the  Norwegians,  the 
Austrians,  the  Russians,  the  Dutch,  the  Italians,  the 
Danes,  the  Belgians,  the  Swedes,  and  last  of  all  the  Por- 
tuguese with  only  5,866  tons.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  trade  has  fallen  off, 
whilst  the  German  and  Japanese  has  increased,  but 
without  approaching  the  British  at  all.  Russia  has 
iier  own  ports,  and  is  connected  by  land  to  China,  so 
the  volume  of  her  trade  through  Hong  Kong  is,  of 
course,  small. 


A  New  Danish  Magazine* 

We  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  a  new  Danish  review 
entitled  "  Det  Ny  Arhundradet "  ("  The  New  Cen- 
tury"). It  is  an  illustrated  fortnightly,  devoted  to 
the  questions  of  the  day,  to  the  furtherance  of  humani- 
tarian projects  and  human  progress,  to  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  its  first  number  promises  exceed- 
ingly well.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  P.  Munch,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Gyldendalske  Boghandel,  Copenhagen. 
The  subscription  is  two  kronor  per  quarter. 

Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  contributes  to  the  first  number 
a  touching  little  poem  on  the  home-sickness  of  Finland's 
exiles,  and  Dr.  Brandes,  in  a  charming  paper,  entitled 
"A  Child's  Discovery  of  the  World,"  gives  his  own  re- 
miniscences of  childhood's  impressions.  These  auto- 
biographical fragments  are  written  so  far  in  the  third 
person  and  illustrated  by  portraits  of  himself,  sketched 
by  his  drawing-mistress  and  others.  More  reminis- 
cences are  promised. 

Niels  Kierkegaard  contributes  an  account  of  "Daily 
Life  in  a  High  School,"  and  Peschcke  Koedt  a  paper 
on  the  tariff  question,  entitled  "  Democracy's  Darkest 
Page,"  with  portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Danish  poli- 
tics are  discussed  by  Dr.  P.  Munch,  and  in  a  story  of 
letters,  entitled  "  Verona,"  Herr  Marx  Jantzen  fur- 
nishes sketches  from  the  revolutionary  student-world  of 
Geneva. 


The  "  Leisure  Hour  "  for  October  gives  glimpses  of 
the  witchery  of  the  Sahara,  tells  how  to  furnish  a  little 
cottage  for  about  £80,  recounts  something  of  the  five 
hundred  years  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  gives  a 
slight  account  of  some  historical  flowers  and  national 
emblems. 
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FROM  THE  ENGLISH  "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 

(This  story  was  begun  in  the  February  number  of  the  "  Review    of    Reviews,"    and    is    continued   month    by 

month.) 


The  Crash  in  the  Cabinet. 

"  The  best  way,"  said  the  Grizzled  Gordon,  as  he 
came  into  the  office  of  the  "  New  Paper  "  in  the 
middle  of  the  Cabinet  crisis,  "  to  bring  out  into 
clear  relief  the  enormity  of  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened is  to  throw  it  into  the  shape  of  a  dream  in 
clairvoyant  vision  of  things  to  come,  ante-dating 
it,  of  course.  But  the  problem  is,  how  can  that 
be  done?" 

"  Why  not  imagine  a  clairvoyant  consulted  by 
the  King  at  the  time  of  his  Coronation?"  suggested 
young  Nibbs,  a  young  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
new  paper. 

"Humph!"  said  his  chief.  "I  reckon  His  Ma- 
jesty did  not  take  much  stock  in  clairvoyants  just 
then,  considering  the  way  his  Coronation  had  fal- 
sified all  their  predictions." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  Madame  de  Thebes  was  right  and  the  Gipsy  was 
wrong,  and  Royalties  have  always  a  curious  lean- 
ing towards  the  occult.  Did  you  ever  hear  how 
one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  consulted  a  crys- 
tal-gazer before  the  Prince  Imperial  went  to  South 
Africa?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Editor,  "  what  happened?" 

"  Only  this,  that  the  seer  described  with  minute 
detail  the  death  scene  of  the  young  Frenchman. 
It  made  such  an  impression  upon  her  visitor  that 
he  did  everything  he  could  to  dissuade  the  Prince 
from  going  to  South  Africa.  He  failed,  and  the 
Prince  died  exactly  as  the  crystal-gazer  had  fore- 
seen." 

"  Crystal-gazing  won't  help  us  in  the  present 
case,"  said  Gordon.  "  We  wTant  to  hear  as  well 
as  to  see."  , 

"I  think  I've  an  idea,"  said  Nibbs;  "let  me  go 
and  work  it  out!" 

"  Off  with  you,"  said  his  chief,  "  and  let  me 
have  the  copy  to-night." 

Punctually  at  seven  Nibbs  came  back  with  his 
copy. 

"  How  will  this  do?"  he  said.  "  It  is,  of  course, 
purely  imaginary.  I  don't  know  that  His  Majesty 
has  ever  used  a  clairvoyant  in  all  his  life.  But, 
as  a  fable,  I  think  it's  not  so  bad." 

His  chief  glanced  over  the  typewritten  pages  and 
smiled.  "  Let  it  pass.  But  I  fear  some  idiots 
will  consider  it  actually  happened." 


"  That  can't  be  helped,"  said  Nibbs.  And  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  next  morning's  issue  con- 
tained the  following  story: 

The  King,  the  Crisis,  and  the  Clairvoyant. 

We  have  received  the  following  from  a  contribu- 
tor who  refuses  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  a  single 
word  of  the  story.  He  took  no  notes  at  the  time,  and 
therefore  his  narrative  will  not  be  investigated 
by  the  Psychical  Research  Society.  There  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  much  internal  evidence  to  sug- 
gest a  strong  probability  that  the  vision  was  writ- 
ten after  the  event.  Some  things  seen,  however, 
have  not  yet  been  reported  in  the  papers.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  note  whether  time  will  bring  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 

Soon  after  the  Coronation,  Madame  X.,  one  of 
the  famous  sisterhood  who,  from  the  dim  interior 
of  Bond  Street  boudoirs,  claim  to  see  far  down 
the  shadowy  aisles  of  time,  was  asked  to  make  an 
appointment  with  an  anonymous  visitor.  The 
friend  who  asked  for  the  appointment  added, 
"Your  client  will  be  strictly  incognito.  Make  no 
sign  of  recognition  even  if  you  should  discover 
his  identity." 

Punctually  at  the  hour  appointed  a  hansom: 
drove  up  to  the  door.  A  well-preserved  man  of 
advanced  middle  age  and  comfortable  physique  de- 
scended, dismissed  the  cab,  rang  the  bell,  and  was. 
immediately  admitted. 

Madame  X.  started  slightly  as  her  dark,  lustrous 
eyes  fell  upon  her  visitor;  but,  recovering  her  self- 
possession,  she  said,  "Mr.  Smith,  I  believe?  Would 
you  take  a  chair?" 

"  They  tell  me,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  that  you  can 
see  things  that  are  about  to  happen." 

"  Sometimes,"  replied  Madame  X.  "  But  I  can 
promise  nothing.  The  vision  is  often  denied;  then 
the  sitting  is  a  failure.  But  at  other  times  it  iss 
as  if  a  shutter  were  -withdrawn,  and  I  could  look 
through  a  window  into  the  landscape  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  sitting  and  have  a  try?" 
said  her  visitor. 

"  Give  me  something  of  yours  to  hold  while  I 
am  in  a  trance.  If  I  go  out  of  myself  and  see 
things,  do  not  hold  me  responsible.  What  I  shall 
say  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  remember  what  I  ha\e 
said  after  I  have  spoken.      Do  not  be  angry  with 
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me  if  I  see  things  dimly,  or  misunderstand.  I 
am  not  learned  in  politics,  and  you,  I  see,  are  a 
great  statesman." 

Without  saying  a  word  "  Mr.  Smith  "  took  a  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  placed  it  in  Madame  X.'s 
hand. 

She  grasped  it  tightly,  held  it  for  a  moment 
against  her  forehead,  then,  holding  it  in  her  lap, 
she  closed  her  eyes,  and  appeared  to  subside  into 
sleep. 

Her  visitor  watched  her  keenly.  Perfect  silence 
prevailed  in  the  heavily-curtained,  dimly-lighted 
room,  with  the  exception  of  the  persistent  ticking 
of  a  small  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  air  was 
.heavy  with  scent.  On  the  hearthrug  a  black  cat 
slept  in  peace. 

One,  two,  three,  four  minutes  passed  in  this 
way.  Then  the  sleeper  stirred  uneasily,  and 
moaned.  Another  ten  minutes  passed.  Then 
the  woman  in  the  chair  spoke,  but  her  voice  was 
changed. 

"Give  me  your  hand!"  said  the  new  voice,  im- 
periously. 

Her  visitor  complied.       She  gripped  it  in  both 
of  hers,  the  ring  falling  unnoticed  in  her  lap. 
She  held  his  hand  for  a  time,  and  began. 
"  Confusion!     All  is  confused.    I  am  in  a  king's 
palace.      Things  seem  upside  down.      People  have 
changed    places — now    here,    now    there.      It    is 
autumn.       Yes,  I  see  they  are  in  the  Highlands. 
The  Prince  has  killed  a  great  stag.      But  there  is 
unrest.      I  feel  impatient.      Now  all  is  dim." 
She  sighed,  and  was  silent.       Then  she  said: 
"  Give  me  your  other  hand!" 
He  did  so.       She  clasped  both  and   exclaimed, 
•  Now,  that  is  better.      The  vision  comes  back.     I 
am  still  in  the  same  place.      I  see  the  King  now. 
He   seems   troubled   and   worried.       He  has  been 
reading  something  that  upset  him.       I  see.       It 
is   one,   two,   three,    four   thick   books    with   blue 
paper  backs.      I  can  see  that  it  is  something  about 

war.      Yes,  listen.      He  speaks " 

"  Can  you  hear  what  he  says?"  asked  "Mr. 
Smith." 

"  Hushf  It  is  far  away.  The  words  escape 
me.  But  he  seems  very  angry.  Hark!  it  is 
plainer  now.  He  repeats,  '  My  Army!  My  Army! 
And  this  is  what  they  have  made  of  my  Army!' 
Oh!  how  stern  he  looks.  I  would  not  like  to  meet 
him  in  that  mood.  Oh!  it  has  gone.  I  can  see 
no  more." 

The  sleeper,  however,  did  not  wake  from  her 
trance.  "  Mr.  Smith  "  sat  expectant.  Presently 
the  speaker  began  again. 

"  I  see  a  short,  spare  man,  with  a  hard  mouth 
and  a  smooth-shaven  face.  He  carries  an  eye- 
glass in  his  right  eye.  He  has  a  hatchet  in  his 
hand,  and  he  is  hewing  at  a  great  tree.       Why 


should  he  do  that?  For  our  people  shelter  under 
its  shade,  and  the  fruit  of  its  branches  gives  food 
to  the  nation.  But  he  chops  and  chops  and  chops, 
but  he  makes  no  progress.  And  as  he  chops,  try- 
ing to  destroy,  he  cries  'Protection!  Protection!' 
— What  does  that  mean?  The  trunk  of  the  tree 
is  hard,  and  the  sound  of  his  chopping  alarms 
the  people,  and  they  cry  out  for  fear  they  may 
starve.       But    he    chops    and    he    chops    and    he 

chops " 

Suddenly  she  paused,  and  then  asked  in  a  be- 
wildered tone: 

"  Consols — what  are  Consols?  Consols  86;  that 
is  what  I  see  over  the  head  of  the  man  with  the 
axe.      Oh,  yes!" 

"  Nonsense/'  said  the  visitor.  "  Consols  at  86 
—never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  That  would  be 
blue  ruin." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  woman.  "  I 
only  tell  you  what  I  see.  Now  all  is  vague  and 
cloudy  again."      Again  a  pause. 

"  Oh!  now  it  clears.  I  am  in  another  place. 
Men  are  moving  about.  Something  underhand. 
Something  is  being  kept  back.  Oh,  now  they 
seat  themselves.  The  man  with  the  eye-glass 
is  there.  But  he  has  not  the  hatchet  in  his  hand. 
There  are  more  than  a  dozen — nearly  twenty,  I 
should  say.  They  are  excited.  They  are  talk- 
ing— a  long  time." 

"  Can  you  not  see  where  they  are  and  who  they 
are?"  said  her  visitor. 

She  paused.  Then  she  said,  "  I  cannot  say.  But 
there  is  one  man  with  a  pleasant  face  and  long, 
thin  legs;  he  seems  to  be  the  Chief  of  them,  but 
he  is  afraid  of  something.  He  is  swaying  back 
and  forth  between  the  man  with  the  eye-glass 
and  an  old  sleepy-looking  man,  who  has  friends 
— one,  two,  three  friends  behind  him.  Now  they 
all  talk  together,  and  I  can  maKe  out  nothing  in 
the  hubbub." 

"  Mr.  Smith"  muttered  to  himself,  "It  seems  to 
me  like  a  Cabinet  Council,  but  where  is  Lord 
Salisbury?      I  can't  make  it  out." 

Madame  X.  began  again.  "  I  scent  deceit.  It 
is  shameful.  Why  do  they  cheat  like  that?  It  is 
all  arranged  between  them." 

"  Between  whom?"  asked  her  visitor,  im- 
patiently. 

"  The  man  with  the  eye-glass  and  the  long- 
legged  man.  They  understand  each  other.  They 
wink  at  each  other.  They  are  keeping  something 
back.  And  see— one,  two,  three  of  them  get  up 
and  go  out  rather  than  stay  with  the  man  with 
the  eye-glass.  But,  oh,  how  strange!  The  man 
with  the  eye-glass  is  not  going  to  stay  either. 
But  they  kept  it  back— they  kept  it  back  in  order 
to  force  the  others  out.      Oh,  how  mean!     What  a 
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dirty  trick!       I  do  not  understand  what  it  means, 
but  I  scent  deceit,  treachery." 

••  Stop,"  said  her  visitor.  "  Can  you  get  the 
name  of  the  long-legged,  pleasant-looking  man?" 

The  clairvoyant  was  silent.  "  I  cannot  get  the 
name  clearly,  but  it  seems  like  Arthur.  What 
the  other  name  is  I  cannot  hear." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  "  Mr.  Smith."  "And  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it— not  a  word,  madame. 
There  is  not  an  honester  and  more  straightforward 
man  in  all  the  land  than  Arthur  Balfour.  I  don't 
care  a  straw  for  your  clairvoyance,"  he  said,  with 
increasing  heat.  "Arthur  Balfour  do  anything 
tricky,  or  mean,  or  underhand?  If  it  had  been 
the  other  one  I  could  have  understood.  But  Ar- 
thur Balfour  deceive  his  colleagues  and  jockey 
them  into  resignation!  Never!  And  Consols  at 
86!       Stuff  and  nonsense!" 

With  that  he  departed  in  wrath,  leaving  Madame 
X.  slowly  to  return  to  consciousness  alone,  to 
discover  his  ring  still  lying  on  her  lap. 

That  night  "  Mr.  Smith  "  was  talking  to  some 
friends  about  his  experiences  with  Madame  X. 

He  said,  "  Such  rot  you  cannot  imagine.  Why, 
she  actually  said  Consols  would  stand  at  86,  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  attack  Free-trade,  and  that 
Balfour,  Arthur  Balfour,  would  play  a  dirty  trick 
upon  his  colleagues  in  order  to  jockey  them  out 
of  office.  It  was  this  last  that  stuck  me.  I 
could  not  stand  that.  There  must  be  some  limits 
to  the  demand  upon  one's  credulity." 

"  Funny,  is  it  not?"  said  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  he  was  talking  after  he  had  left  the  group. 
"  What  would  the  King  do  if  such  a  thing  really 
happened?" 

"What  do  you  mean?  If  Arthur  Balfour 
jockeyed  his  colleagues  into  resigning?  The 
thing  is  unthinkable." 

"Yes;  but  suppose  somebody  else,  not  Mr.  Bal- 
four, were  to  compel  three  of  his  colleagues  to 
resign  by  concealing  from  them  the  vital  fact 
that  the  author  of  the  policy  they  disliked  had 
left  the  Cabinet.     What  would   the   King  do?" 

"Humph!"  said  the  first  speaker.  "His  mother 
would  have  given  such  a  trickster  a  bee  in  his  ear 
which  he  would  not  forget  for  many  a  long  day. 
The  King  may  be  a  horse-  cf  another  colour." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  replied  the  other. 
"  The  King  is  a  gentleman,  at  any  rate.  Don't 
forget  what  odium  he  faced  rather  than  shield 
the  man  who  was  caught  cheating  at  cards  at 
Tranby  Croft.  I  would  not  envy  the  lot  of  any 
Minister  who  had  to  face  him  with  such  a  tale 
as  that.  I  just  fancy  I  see  his  face.  '  What! 
and  you  let  my  Secretaries  of  State  resign  in 
the  belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  remained  in  the 
Ministry,  although  you  knew  all  the  time  he  was 


going  out!       I  do  not  understand  such  conduct.' 
See?" 

"  Yes,  I  agree.  It  would  be  the  case  of— 
"  '  Cassio,  I  love  thee,  but  never  more  be  minister  of 
mine.'  " 
So  far  Nibbs'  story.  When  it  appeared  in  the 
new  paper  there  was  some  criticism,  but  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  most  part,  acquiesced  in  its  verdict. 
"After  all,"  they  said,  "  what  is  the  use  of  hav- 
ing a  King  if  he  cannot  prevent  trickery  and 
chicanery  in  his  own  Cabinet?  How  can  he  ac- 
cept the  resignations  of  his  own  Secretaries  of 
State  for  India  and  Scotland  and  his  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  without  asking  them  how  it  is 
they  have  resigned  from  his  service?  And  if  they 
tell  him  how  it  came  about,  is  it  possible  for  him 
to    place    confidence    in    his    Prime    Minister?" 

Lord  Gordon,  the  head  of  the  clan,  looked  in  at 
the  office  next  day.      He  had  just  been  down  in  the 
Highlands,  and  looked  bronzed  and  cheerful. 
"How  is  the  King?"  asked  the  Editor. 
"  Oh,  very  hearty!       Better  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, both  in  health  and  spirits." 

"  Is  he  going  to  send  for  Rosebery?"  asked  Mil- 
dred, who  was  in  the  sanctum  receiving  final  in- 
structions  for  her  next   commission. 

"  Rosebery?"  said  Lord  Gordon.  "  Why  Rose- 
bery? Who  is  Rosebery?  I  mean  from  a  Con- 
stitutional point  of  view.  He  is,  by  his  act,  in 
an  entirely  private  position.  He  is  neither  leader 
in  the  Lords  nor  in  the  country.  If  the  patched- 
up  Cabinet  breaks  down,  the  King  will  send  for 
Lord  Spencer.  He  is  going  to  be  a  model  of  Con- 
stitutional correctitude.  Oh,  by-the-bye,"  said 
Lord  Gordon  casually,  "  have  you  heard  that  the 
Duke  is  out?" 

"  WThat — at  last?"  said  the  Editor.  "  When  will 
the  news  be  out?" 

"  Not  till  next  week,  so  don't  mention  it.  He 
would  have  come  out  last  month,  but  Mr.  Balfour 
pulled  wool  over  his  eyes,  and  made  him  think 
things  were  going  on  pretty  much  as  before." 

"Then  what  waked  him  up?  The  resignations 
of  the  three?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no!  That  did  not  affect  him  in 
the  least.  He  only  wondered  why  they  should 
have  gone  out.  But  what  waked  him  up  was  not 
so  much  the  Sheffield  speech,  as  the  way  the  Shef- 
field speech  was  received  by  the  Unionist  Caucus. 
It  came  to  him  like  a  thunderclap  to  find  that 
behind  all  the  pretty  phrases  and  academic  dis- 
sertation of  Mr.  Balfour  there  was  a  definite  and 
unmistakable  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Protec- 
tion. The  Duke  could  not  stand  that.  So  out 
he  came,  and  the  dismay  of  Mr.  Balfour  is 
piteous  to  behold." 

"How  strange!"  said  the  Editor.  "It  is  only 
another  instance  of  the  old  saying  that  outsiders 
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see  most  of  tfte  game.  The  Duke  with  his  lazy- 
tongs  mind  was  the  insidest  of  insiders.  Yet  it 
was  not  until  the  great  outside  public  proclaimed 
the  obvious  truth  that  the  Duke  could  be  made 
to  see  it." 

"  What  the  Duke  needs,"  said  Mildred,  "  is  to 
have  everything  thrown  on  to  a  screen  with  the 
limelight  of  a  magic  lantern.  Otherwise  he  blinKs 
and  cannot  see  what  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to 
all  outdoors. " 

"  It  would  "be  a  better  illustration,"  said  Lord 
Rockstone,  "  to  say  that  he  is  too  sound  a  sleeper 
to  be  roused  by  anything  but  the  Megaphone  of 
the  Caucus.  The  roar  from  Sheffield  would  have 
waked  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  And  when 
the  Duke  really  roused  himself  he  lost  no  time 
about  resigning." 

"Will  the  Cabinet  carry  on?"  asked  Nibbs. 

"  Till  the  New  Year,"  said  Lord  Rockstone. 
"The  new~ Ministers  deserve  a  four  months'  run, 
if  only  to  enjoy  the  reminiscence  of  having  been 
in  a  Cabinet." 

"  And  then?" 

"  Dissolution  and  the.  General  Debacle." 


Bonds  of  Steel. 

It  was  some  time  since  anyone  had  seen  much 
of  Daisy,  but  various  rumours  were  being  circu- 
lated among  her  numerous  English  relatives,  and 
at  last  these  rumours  came  to  the  ears  of  Lady 
Augusta.  She  was  extremely  annoyed.  To  spend 
money  lavishly  seemed  to  her  a  fairly  just  cause 
for  existence,  and  to  give  it  away  in  moderation 
seemed  to  her  the  most  effective  manner  of  keep- 
ing her  conscience  books  evenly  balanced.  But 
to  reverse  this  process — to  spend  in  the  minimum, 
and  give  away  in  the  maximum — seemed  nothing 
short  of  insanity  to  her. 

The  rumours  about  Daisy  were  to  the  effect  that 
she  was  open-handedly  bestowing  large  sums  of 
money  left  and  right,  wherever  she  deemed  it 
necessary.  In  these  acts  of  charity  she  consulted 
no  one.  She  was  staying  with  her  grandmother, 
who  being  quite  deaf,  and  almost  blind,  knew  no- 
thing of  what  was  happening.  All  she  knew  was 
that  Daisy  was  an  extremely  wealthy  girl,  the 
happy  possessor,  of  a  large  income  derived  from 
steel. 

Daisy's  father,  the  late  John  Gordon,  had  left  his 
Iceland  steel  works  to  her,  his  only  child.  Since 
his  death,  Daisy's  trustees  had  sold  the  works  to 
the  great  Greenland  Steel  Trust,  and  then  invested 
the  capital  for  her  in  the  same  company.  Reports 
of  the  company  had  rapidly  assumed  colossal  pro- 
portions. Millions  and  billions  chased  themselves 
playfully    over  the   accounts.       Daisy's    prospects 


looked  rosy  in  the  extreme.  Her  £500,000  would 
soon  be  bringing  her   £70,000  a  year. 

Suddenly  Lady  Augusta's  fears  were  justified. 
One  of  Daisy's  lawyers  came  to  see  her.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  ask  her  to  remonstrate  with 
Miss  Daisy  Gordon,  who  was  drawing  large  sums 
of  money  in  a  most  alarming  way.  Her  latest 
scheme  was  a  cottage  hospital  of  her  own.  for 
little  ailing  orphans  from  the  city.  He  looked  at 
Augusta  with  a  frankly  appealing  glance.  She 
returned  it  with  a  look  of  extreme  annoyance. 

"  She  must  be  stopped  making  ducks  and  drakes 
of  her  money.  I  shall  send  for  her.  She  has  kept  out 
of  my  way  of  late,  staying  down  in  Sussex  with 
her  grandmother  as  much  as  possible.  I'll  send 
for  her.  I'll  talk  to  her.  I'll  do  something. 
Leave  her  to  me." 

The  lawyer's  glance  said  "  Wise  woman  of  the 
world!" 

"  Miss  Gordon  is  very  young  and  unsophisti- 
cated," he  said.  "  She  does  not  seem  to  realise 
that  these  constant  drains  will  affect  her  income. 
She  gives  away  a  thousand  pounds  where  another 
woman   will   give   five." 

Augusta  gasped  with  horror. 

"  And  ten  thousand  pounds  where  many  women 
would  give  nothing." 

Augusta  turned  pale. 

"  I  shall  go  to  her  myself,"  said  she.  "  She 
must  be  going  out  of  her  mind.  She  certainly 
was  very  strange  all  last  season — wouid  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  any  of  the  young  men  in  town, 
and  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  getting  back 
to  her  grandmother.  I  consider  she  has  been  ex- 
tremely deceitful.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
in  fier." 

The  lawyer  departed,  feeling  his  cause  was 'now 
in  the.  right  hands. 

But  it  happened  that  several  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore Augusta  could  find  Daisy.  First,  the  child 
had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  find  some  poor  archi- 
tect of  whom  she  had  heard.  Then  she  had 
journeyed  to  Germany,  accompanied  only  by  her 
elderly  Aunt  Eliza,  her  mother's  only  sister.  Then 
Augusta  learned  that  the  cottage  hospital  was  soon 
to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  The  little  lady  had 
worked  her  scheme  out  with  great  completeness, 
seeking  all  the  while  to  put  work  in  the  way  of 
those  who  most  needed  it,  exquisitely  illustrating 
that  ungainly  action  of  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  * 

Poor  Augusta!  She  was  very  worried.  Buc 
she  caught  the  culprit  at  last.  Late  in  Septem- 
ber Daisy  came  to  her  for  a  few  days,  and  the 
night  of  her  arrival  Augusta  had  a  quiet  little 
dinner  of  four. 

"  You're  dressing  better,"  said  Augusta  to  Daisy, 
as  the   latter   made   her  appearance   in   a   simple 
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frock  that  yet  mysteriously  heralded  Paris  in  its 
white  folds  and  billows.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
spend  something  on  yourself." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Daisy. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Augusta.  "  No  '  of  course  ' 
about  it." 

"  I  shall  have  to  be  more  economical,"  said 
Daisy.  "  Things  are  not  going  well  with  my 
money,  Mr.  Lorton  tells  me.  I've  promised  him 
to  be  careful.  Fancy,  Augusta,  he  came  to  me 
and  actually  cried!" 

A  chill  went  down  Augusta's  back. 

"  He  was  so  earnest,"  continued  Daisy,  "  so 
anxious  to  impress  upon  me  the  danger  of  spend- 
ing my  own  money." 

"  On  other  people,"  amended  Augusta. 

Then  the  others  came,  and  their  talk  ended,  but 
every  now  and  then  that  same  strange  chill  ran 
up  and  down  Augusta's  back  as  Daisy's  words  re- 
turned to  her — "Fancy,  he  actually  cried!" 

The  Millionaire  was  among  the  party  that  night, 
also  the  Rising  Sculptor,  who  was  rising  still  by 
way  of  being  a  celebrity. 

In  a  lightning  flash  Augusta  saw  that  both  these 
men  desired  to  marry  Daisy.  Then,  in  another 
flash,  it  came  to  her  that  the  Millionaire  was  the 
man  in  whom  she  must  confide  her  present  anxiety 
with  regard  to  Daisy's  financial  affairs.  How 
glad  she  was  when  dinner  was  over,  and  the  men 
were  in  the  drawing-room!  And  yet  how  strangely 
uneasy  she  was  at  the  same  time.  She  called 
the  Millionaire  to  a  seat  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 
Daisy  and  the  Sculptor  were  deep  in  conversation 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Had  Augusta  only 
knownlt,  they  were  discussing  a  fountain  for  the 
cottage  hospital  garden,  and  the  Sculptor  was  re- 
commending a  poor  apprentice  with  original  ideas. 

"  It  is  ages  since  I  saw  you,"  said*  Augusta. 

"  I  have  been  away,"  said  the  Millionaire. 

"  Chasing  billions,  no  doubt,"   said  Augusta. 

"  And  not  catching  them,"  said  he,  but  his  tone 
belied  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to?"  asked  Augusta. 

"  Round  the  world,"  said  he.  "Africa,  America, 
Australia.  I  spent  the  last  three  months  in  the 
States." 

"  Then  you're  the  very  man  I  want,"  said  Augus- 
ta. "  Charlie's  away,  drinking  waters  abroad,  so 
I  shall  consult  you.  Tell  me,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  Greenland  Steel  Trust?" 

She  put  her  question  point-blank,  and  eagerly 
awaited  his  answer. 

"  Are  you  dabbling  in  them?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  at  all.      I  merely  wanted  to  know." 

Then  he  decided  that  Augusta  was  merely  mak- 
ing conversation  of  a  kind  suitable  for  him. 

"Splendid,"  said  he.  "Splendid!  I  think  no 
end  of  them.       Perfectly  safe." 


"  But  they're  dropping,"  said  she. 

"  No,  no,  they'll  be  going  better,"  he  said.  "I've 
put  a  couple  of  millions  in." 

Her  face  lit  up.  "  Have  you  really?"  she  said. 
She  little  thought  that  couple  of  millions  might 
be  assisting  in  wrecking  the  property  of  her  own 
young  cousin,  Daisy  Gordon. 

"  Yes,  I  tell  all  my  friends  they're  going  better," 
said  he.  He  did  not  add  that  he  kept  on  selling, 
that  he  was  dealing  in  Greenlands,  and  was  mak- 
ing money  every  day. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Augusta. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  Daisy  had  risen 
and  was  going  towards  the  piano.  The  Sculp- 
tor followed  her,  and  bent  over  her  as  she  played. 

"  That  won't  do,"  thought  Augusta;  "  I  don't 
intend  Daisy  to  marry  him."  Aloud  she  said, 
"How  pretty  Daisy  is  looking  to-night — isn't  she?" 

"  Charming,"  said  he,  jealously  watching  the 
young  couple  at  the  piano. 

Augusta  noted  the  look  in  his  eye,  and  yielded 
to  a  sudden  impulse.  "  I've  been  so  worried 
about  Daisy,"  she  said. 

He  turned  to  her  quickly,  his  face  full  of  a 
quickened  interest.  "Why?"  he  questioned, 
bluntly. 

"  I've  been  worried  about  her  money  matters," 
said  Augusta.  "  She's  been  throwing  away  most 
ridiculous  sums  on  charity — behaving  as  if  she  had 
unlimited  means,  and  brooking  no  interference 
from  anyone.  Generosity  is  a  dangerous  virtue  in 
an  heiress,  however  well  it  may  become  an  heir." 

"  '  What  I  give  I  have,'  "  he  quoted  softly,  look- 
ing at  Daisy's  bright  face  full  of  hope  and  happi- 
ness, and  in  her  eyes  that  sweet,  strange  quality 
of  romance,  so  fascinating  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
who  declared  it  the  rarest  and  most  irresistible  of 
feminine  attractions. 

"Very  nice,"  said  Augusta.      "Will  it  wash?" 

"  That's  for  the  woman  to  decide,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  should  say  that  whatever  Miss  Daisy  gives  would 
be  returned  threefold."      And  his  eyes  said  plainly, 

If  she  would  only  give  me  her  love  I  should  re- 
turn it  three  hundredfold." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so  well  of  that  Green- 
land stock.  You  see,  Daisy's  money  is  all  in 
that." 

He  started  violently. 

"  That  was  really  why  I  was  questioning  you," 
she  added.  "  You  have  relieved  my  mind  of  a 
great  weight.  Something  she  told  me  to-night 
about  her  old  lawyer  made  me  quite  uncomfort- 
able." 

The  Millionaire  had  suddenly  assumed  a  mask- 
like stolidity  of  expression,  through  which  his 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  sudden  strange  unrest. 

"Daisy  in  steel!"  he  murmured;  "is  it  pos- 
sible?" 
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"  Why,  of  course — didn't  you  know?" 

"Why   should   I?" 

"  She  ought  to  be  getting  about  £70,000  a  year 
from  them." 

"Good  heavens!"  he  said,  "that  might  mean 
that  she  has  no  more  than  a  thousand  a  year." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?"  said  Augusta, 
startled  out  of  her  wits. 

"  Or  perhaps  she  has  nothing  at  all,  if  she's  been 
throwing  away  big  sums  as  you  say." 

He  rose,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  sofa,  while  Augusta  sat  bolt  upright, 
white  and  trembling. 

A  moment's  restless  striding,  then  he  stopped  in 
front  of  her. 

"If  I  had  only  known!"  he  said.  "I  thought 
the  Trust  bought  up  her  father's  steel  works — 
that  was  all  I  knew  of  her  affairs." 

■  Yes,  and  then  the  money  was  invested  in  the 
Trust,"  breathed  Augusta,  her  agitation  increas- 
ing. 

"  Look  here,  Lady  Augusta,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't 
understand;  this  is  a  bit  of  a  blow  to  me.  I 
can't  bear  to  think  of  that  child  losing  anything." 

"Losing!"  repeated  Augusta,  turning  whiter 
than  ever. 

"  It  may  be  so." 

"Then  what  did  you  mean  just  now  when  you 
reassured  me  so  emphatically?" 

"  That  was  just  my  '  gag,'  "  said  he.  "  One  al- 
ways speaks  that  way  to  the  world,  of  course.  But 
I  didn't  know  it  was  Daisy.  That  makes  all  the 
difference.  They've  gone  from  fifty-two  to  fif- 
teen.     The  fact  is,  I'm  selling  all  the  time." 

"  Daisy  ruined!" 

"  Oh,  but  perhaps  not,"  said  he;  "  and  anyway — 
oh,  anyway,  Lady  Augusta,  I — will,  I  want  her  to 


marry  me.  I'm  only  waiting  for  a  chance  to  ask 
her.    Then " 

He  delicately  left  the  rest  unsaid. 

"Oh!"  said  Augusta,  in  a  deep  and  wrathful 
voice.  "  I  know  my  cousin  only  too  well.  If  you 
ever  had  a  chance  before,  you  have  none  now." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  her  alone,"  he  pleaded.  "  I'll 
wait  till  Mr.  Lethbridge  goes." 

"  Or  perhaps  he'll  wait  till  you  go,"  said  Augus- 
ta;  "  he  too  wants  to  marry  Daisy." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  there  was 
a  dialogue  at  the  piano,  accompanied  by  soft 
snatches  of  music. 

"  I  haven't  told  Augusta,"  said  Daisy;  "  I've  only 
learned  to-day  that  I  may  possibly  be  a  beggar." 

"Oh,  I  say,  what  jolly  hard  luck!" 

"  Yes,  isn't  it?     It's  steel,"  said  Daisy,  ruefully. 

"  Not  that  rotten  Greenland  Steel  Trust?  You're 
not  in  that?" 

"  Yes."v 

"  Oh,  I  s&y!     I'm  awfully  sorry.     .     .     ." 

About  there  their  conversation  grew  danger- 
ously indistinct,  for  the  Sculptor  found  suddenly 
that  a  young  and  pretty  girl  in  a  white  frock  who 
has  just  lost  her  fortune  is  in  need  of  consolation, 
and  that  all  he  had  been  wanting  to  say  to  Daisy 
had  suddenly  grown  easy.  And  when  Augusta  and 
the  Millionaire  advanced  towards  them  with  pale 
perturbed  faces,  Daisy  and  her  Sculptor  carried  in 
their  eyes  a  story  so  plainly  writ  that  the  Million- 
aire decided  not  to  wait  for  Mr.  Lethbridge  to 
depart,  and  Augusta  decided  suddenly  that  it  was 
she  who  would  feel  most  keenly  Daisy's  losses, 
and  that  in  the  strange  perspective  of  Love  the 
most  gigantic  company  ever  founded,  ever  pricked 
and  burst  counts  for  as  little  as  these  things  count 
in  the  perspective  of  Time  and  Death. 


"  The  Irregulars  of  the  Navy  "  is  the  euphemism  by 
which  W.  J.  Fletcher,  in  his  sketch  of  them  in  "Mac- 
millan's,"  describes  the  British  privateers. 

The  "  Young  Woman  "  for  October  is  chiefly  notable 
for  a  sketch  of  Dean  Hole  amongst  his  roses,  which 
lias   the  title   of  "A  Long  Life  in  a   Garden." 

A  novel  scheme  of  evangelism  is  reported  of  the 
McAll  Missitfh  by  the  "  Sunday  at  Home."  The 
mission  has  now  two  mission  boats  for  evangelising  the 
French  peasantry.  The  first  boat  has  been  at  work  for 
eleven  years.  The  second  one  is  a  floating  meeting- 
house, accommodating  from  150  to  250.  The  canals  and 
interior  waterways  of  France  are  thus  used  as  an 
avenue  of  approach  to  people  in  remote  districts. 

The  "  Young  Man  "  for  October  is  a  good'  number. 
Its  sketch  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Pirrie,  the  biggest  shipbuilder 
in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Mee's  "Byways  of  Fame" 
deserve  special  reference.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts 
sketches  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren,  to  whom  he 
is   assistant   pastor.     Mr.    James   Scott    contributes   a 


very  interesting  paper  on  the  secrets  of  the  apple,  the 
formation  of  blossom,  pip,  and  fruit. 

The  "  Century  "  for  October  is  an  interesting  and,  as 
ahvajTs,  well-illustrated  number.  Fiction  and  sport  fill 
a  good  deal  of  it.  Of  the  serious  articles,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  is  that  of  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  on 
"  The  New  Woman  in  Turkey."  Miss  Dodd  says  that 
monogamy  is,  for  social  and  financial  reasons,  on  the  in- 
crease among  the  Turks;  and  indeed,  generally,  the 
modern  Turk  of  any  pretensions  is  as  Europeanised  as 
possible. 

"  East  and  West "  for  September  opens  with  a  paper 
on  "  India's  Economic  Problem  "  by  Sir  Henry  Cotton, 
who  declares  that  one  solution  is  the  establishment  of 
indigenous  industries  dealing  with  raw  material  in  the 
country-  Sir  Henry  estimates  that  the  present  drain 
upon  India,  for  interest  on  loans,  etc.,  is  about  thirty 
millions.  Mr.  A.  Mundy,  in  an  article  on  "A  Silent 
Revolution  in  India,"  describes  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  some  of  the  old-caste  regulations. 
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FINANCIAL   HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH   IN  AUSTRALASIA, 


BY    "AUSTRALIAN. 


Prospects* 

The  prospects  of  the  Commonwealth  remain  excel- 
lent. The  weather  during  the  month  has  been  favour- 
able both  to  crops  and  grass,  and  everything  points  at 
the  moment  to  a  record  season.  The  grain  crops  are 
atracting  chief  attention,  and  pre-harvest  estimates  of 
the  wheat  yields  have  been  put  forward  from  the  lead- 
ing States.      The  estimates  are  as  follow: 

Bushels. 

Victoria 26,520,000 

New  South  Wales  ....    19,500,000 

South  Australia 15,000,000 

Queensland 2,678,000 

W.A.    and   Tasmania    ..    *2,200,000 

65,898,000 
♦Approximate. 

The  estimated  crop  is  by  far  the  largest  on  record,  and 
will  admit  of  exports  of  over  1,000,000  tons.  In  1900-1 
48,000,000  bushels  were  harvested,  this  forming  the 
best  previous  record.  Harvesting  has  commenced  in 
the  earliest  districts,  and  though  rust  has  done  a  little 
damage,  it  appears  certain  that  the  crops  will  be 
gathered  without  material  loss.  Oats,  barley,  and 
other  cereals  all  promise  very  large  crops,  while  the  hay 
output  will  be  heavy,  and  onions  and  potatoes  will  be 
extensively  produced. 

Grass  is  very  plentiful  through  the  entire  settled 
areas,  and  dairy  farmers  and  stock  raisers  are  experi- 
encing a  very  satisfactory  season.  Butter  production 
is  increasing  rapidly,  and  with  London  prices  satisfac- 
tory, the  returns  received  by  farmers  are  expanding. 
As  was  hopefully  expected,  two  lambings  have  been  ob- 
tained in  many  of  the  most  favoured  districts,  and 
with  a  continuance  of  good  weather  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  Commonwealth  flocks  should  take  place. 

The  gold  yield  shows  a  considerable  expansion.  Up 
to  the  end  of  October  the  output  compared  thus: 

1902.  1903. 

Fine  oz.  Pine  oz. 

Western  Australia     1,538,537  ..  1,725,212 

Victoria 603,079  ..  617,296 

Queensland 498,010  . .  538,176 

New  South  Wales 203,536  ..  232,055 

Totals 2,843,162    ..    3,112,739 

The  increase  is  equal  to  269,577  fine  ounces,  or,  approxi- 
mately, £1,175,000.  The  Tasmanian  output  has  de- 
creased, but  that  of  South  Australia  has  expanded— the 
combined  yield  of  these  two  States  affecting  the  totals 
given  above  but  slightly.  The  West  Australian  pro- 
duction is  expanding  very  satisfactorily,  while  the  pass- 
ing of  the  drought  has  assisted  mining  operations  in 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  greatly.  In  Vic- 
toria, Bendigo  is  still  very  much  before  the  public,  and 
the  results  now  being  obtained  are  very  satisfactory. 
Prospects  of  other  fields  are  very  promising.  We  look 
for  a  steady  expansion  during  1904.  The  aggregate 
Australian  yield  for  the  current  year  will  probably 
reach  4,000,000  fine  ounces,  valued  at  close  on 
£1,500,000  more  than  the  best  previous  record. 

The  Australian  wool  sales  opened  since  our  last  sum- 
mary, and  the  results  exceeded  all  expectations.  The 
principal  rise  was  in  crossbreds,  opening  rates  being  30 
to  45  per  cent,  above  the  values  obtained  at  the  same 
period  in  1902.  Merinos  and  fine  comebacks  were  5  to  10 
per  cent,  higher,  after  allowing  for  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  growth  and  condition.      After  the  first 


weeks,  selling  values  eased  all  round  about  5  per  cent., 
but  present  prices  are  extremely  satisfactory  to  pro- 
ducers. The  clip  should  show  some  expansion  in  extent. 
From  January  1  to  October  31  Australian  exports  show 
a  satisfactory  increase  of  about  7,000  bales,  but  part  of 
the  shipments  is  old  wool  carried  forward.  We  expect 
to  see  a  recovery  of  about  25,000  bales,  or  1\  to  3  per 
cent,  during  the  current  season  on  the  quantity  shipped, 
while  all  round  the  value  of  the  clip  (allowing  for 
better  growth  and  condition)  should  be  15  to  20  per 
cent,  better. 

With  the  excellent  season,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note 
signs  of  considerable  improvement  in  trade.  Writing 
last  December  and  January,  when  the  first  signs  of  the 
drought's  breaking  were  noticeable,  the  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  pointed  out  that  even  with  an  excellent  sea- 
son activity  in  commerce  could  not  be  expected  until 
the  close  of  1903  and  early  part  of  1904.  This  opinion 
has  been  fully  borne  out.  All  along  prospects  have 
been  excellent,  but  there  has  been  no  disposition  in 
trade  to  discount  the  future,  and  it  is  only  now  that 
real  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  eastern  States. 
The  position  in  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  has 
continued  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  excellent  seasons 
experienced  there.  We  expect  a  great  improvement  in 
trade  in  December,  and  by  January  every  branch 
should  be  once  more  active.  We  do  not  remember 
prospects  being  ever  brighter  than  they  are  at  the 
present  moment,  ajid  with  reasonable  caution  on 
private  account,  and  a  spell  from  hot-house  legislation, 
there  is  no  reason  why  1904  should  not  be  the  most 
prosperous  year  for  a  long  time  past. 

Banking;, 

From  time  to  time  the  "  Review  of  Reviews "  has 
favourably  commented  upon  the  banking  position,  and 
suggested  the  shares  of  the  majority  of  the  institutions 
engaged  in  finance  in  Australia  as  a  medium  for  invest- 
ment. The  opinions  expressed  have  been  borne  out 
by  the  advances  in  prices  of  shares.  Further  rises  may 
be  confidently  expected.  First,  the  large  expansion  in 
production  means  activity  in  purely  local  operations,  a 
great  increase  in  exchange  business,  and  a  widening  of 
the  interests  of  the  financial  institutions,  all  tending  to 
increase  profits,  swell  reserves,  and  expand  distribu- 
tions to  shareholders.  Secondly,  by  March  next  a 
sensible  addition  to  the  capital  seeking  investment 
must  take  place,  which  can  only  mean  proportionately 
better  demands  and  higher  prices  for  investment  stocks. 
With  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  the  opportunities 
for  investment  in  banking  stocks  should  prove  profit- 
able to  purchasers  at  present  prices. 

The  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  continued  success  of  this  institution  is  worthy 
of  comment.  The  latest  accounts— to  April,  1903— are 
to  hand,  since  we  last  wrote,  and  the  results  are  un- 
equalled. Notwithstanding  the  drought  and  general 
contraction  of  business,  the  Bank  of  Australasia,  by 
reason  of  its  widely  spread  interests  and  progressive 
management,  earned  the  largest  profits  on  record,  viz., 
£157,705.  The  gross  earnings  were  £297,588,  and  the 
net  balance  as  stated,  plus  the  amount  brought  for- 
ward, left  £172,353  available.  From  this  sum  £30.000 
was  used  to  write  down  Consols  from  90  to  85;  this  in- 
vestment representing  part  of  the  reserve  fund.  An 
additional  £30,000  was  added  to  reserve,  raising  it  to 
£1,100,000,  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent.  (48s.  per  share) 
was  paid,  absorbing    £96,000,  and    £16,3*54  carried  for- 
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THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1835.) 

Paid-up  Capital 

Reserve  Fund       . .  "  "  

(0^»dV1&8!±£^li&y  ~il-    d°nSOlS'at  8'5'  tne-remaind^being 
Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter         


£1,600,000 

1,100,000 


1,600,000 


£4,300,000 

HAHALP-YEAR  ^m^APR^L    DJ£EpT0RVI  THE    B£NK    OF    AUSTRALASIA,    with    the    ACCOUNTS    for    the 
Thursday,    1st   October,    1903    '  '    Presented   to   the  Proprietors   at   the   Half-yearly    General   Meeting,    held    on 

the^Ilf^yeafTo^hS^tp0   thA«oI°priet?J.s   tb*e   Balance-sheet   as   at   13th   April   last,    with   the   Profit   Account  for 
ana  for  all  bad  anrt  rtnnhtfni  atS™  ♦SroXViIng  for   rebate  on  bills  current,   for  British  and  colonial  rates  and  taxes, 

To    this   im  11  t  Ifti  lN,et  Profit  for  the  Half-year  amounted  to   £157,705  5s.   lid. 
£172  353 lis      Sit    nf    whlh    1.    r?-14,6?8   5\  ld-    br°us*t  forward    from   the   previous   half-year,    making   a   total    of 
ner  annum    or  £2  8,    ™  «w«e  fDirecJ0!"8    have    Dedared  a  Dividend  for  the  Half-year  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent, 
per  annum,  or  i<2  8s    per  share,  free  of  income  tax. 

and    Soooo'tn11!^  hSI/d'000,    an£   the    Directors  have    further   appropriated    £30,000   to    the    Reserve    Fund, 
carried  forward  To  nL?  amount      eS6rVe   FUnd   C°nSOlS   t0  £85  per  Cent      There  Wil1  then  remain  £16'353  lls"  t0  be 

ThP   nlripfnJl  V}1  b+    payablf>    in   London   and   in  the  colonies,  on  the  2nd  October  next. 
Hp  wn«  Vilf^  a   ™Zflu       r!C^d'  ^lth   much   regret,    the  death   of   their   esteemed   colleague,    Mr.    John    Sanderson. 
^StfSi^^t^ii^^^BS^  iU   18?3'   and   fortbirty    years    his    ^eat    experience    and    prudent    counsels 

RavSwnS  £atn„0f  th,e  !?st  TB?or$'  *Qe  Bank  has  opened  New  Branches  at  Bega  and  Forbes,  in  New  South  Wales, 
Ravenswood_  in   Queensland,   and   at  Bunbury   in   Western  Australia. 


4  Threadneedle  Street,   London,   21st  September,   1903 


E.  MONTAGUE  NELSON,  Chairman. 


PROFIT   ACCOUNT,   from    October   13,    1902,   to   April    13,    1903. 


Undivided  profit,  October  13,  1902 

'Less:  Dividend,  March,  1903 "         ".        '.*         '.'.'.'.        '.'.         '.'. 

Profit  for  the  half-year  to  April  13,  1903,  after  deducting  rebate   on  bills  current  at  balance 

date  (£7,018  0s.  lid.),  and  making  provision  for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts £297,587  15 

I.  Charges  of  Management- 
Colonial— 
Salaries  and  allowances  to  the  colonial  staff,  including   the  superintend- 
ent's department  and  157  branches  and  agencies        £86,706  15  10 

General  expenses,  including  rent,  repairs,  stationery, travelling,  etc.         . .      21,140  13  10 
London — 

Salaries      . .        . .     v £g,880  19    9 

General  expenses 3,228    1    5 

TT    „  .           ,  „  £119,956  10  10 
II.  Rates  and  Taxes- 
Colonial            £9,468    5    5 

London 10,457  13    1 

19,925  18    6 

139,882    9 


£102,648    5    1 
88,000    0    0 


£14,648    5    1 


Total  amount  of  unappropriated  profit       

From  which  deduct- 
To  write  down  reserve  fund  consols  to  £85  per  cent. 
For  transfer  to  reserve  fund  . .        


£30,000    0 
30,000    0 


-    157,705    5  11 
£172,353  11    0 


60,000    0    0 


Leaving  available  for  dividend £112,353  11    0 


Dr. 


BALANCE-SHEET,    April    13,    1903. 


Cr. 


LIABILITIES. 

Circulation 

Deposits  , 

Bills  payable  and  other  liabilities      . . 


Capital       £1,600,000    0 

Reserve  fund       1,100,000    0 

(Of  which  £500,000  is  inves- 
ted in  2h  per  cent.  Consols 
at  85,  the  remainder  being 
used  in  the  business  of  the 
bank.) 

Profit  account;  undivided 
balance 112,353  11 


.  £567,903  0  0 
.  14,758,613  IS  3 
.      2,381,115    8    8 

£17,707,632    6  11 


2,812,353  11    0 


£20,519,985  17  11 


ASSETS. 

Specie,  bullion,  and  cash  balances   ..        ..  £3,290,633    2  0 

Loans  at  call  and  at  short  notice      . .        . .  682,000    0  0 

British  Government  securities 991,339  18  5 

India  and  colonial  Government  securities..  427,766  16  4 


Bills  receivable,  advances  on  securities,  and 
other  assets  

Bank  premises  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and   London  


£5,391,739  16    'J 

14,770,153    6    7 

358,092  14    7 


£20,519,985  17  11 


F.  H.  BLOGG,  Accountant.  R.   W.    JEANS,   Manager. 

We  have  examined  the  cash  and  securities  in  London,  and  the  London  books,  and  have  verified  the  transfers 
ifroin  the  several  branches  in  the  colonies,  and  we  beg  to  report  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  foregoing  is  a  full 
and  fair  balance-sheet  of  the  bank,  and  that  it  exhibits  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  bank's  affairs 
as  shown  by  the  books. 

London,   16th   September,   1903.  WELTON,    JONES    &    Co.,    Auditors. 
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COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
-  -  FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


Insurance, 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT     - 

EMPLOYER'S 
LIABILITY 

FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 

PLATE-GLASS 
BREAKAGE     • 

MARINE 


OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE-60  Market  Street 

SYDNEY-78  Pitt   Street. 

ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street 

BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 

PERTH-Barrack  Street. 

HOBART— Collins  Street. 

LONDON-^St.  Michael's  Alley,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WM,  L.  JACK, 

Makaoxb. 


CITIZENS' 
LIFE   ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


PRINCIPAL    BRANCH    OFFICES. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Moore  and 
Castlereagh  Streets,  Sydney. 

VICTORIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  Collins  St.,  Melbourne. 

QUEENSLAND:    Citizens'    Buildings,    Queen    Street, 
Brisbane. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA:  Citizens'  Buildings,  King  Wil- 
liam Street,  Adelaide. 

NEW  ZEALAND:   Citizens'  Chambers,  Custom  House 
Quay,  Wellington. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA:  Hay  &  Barrack  Sts.,  Perth. 
TASMANIA:  Liverpool  and  Murray  Streets,  Hobart. 
UNITED  KINGDOM:  Citizens'  House,  24  and  25  King 
William  Street,  London,  E.C. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  LIVERPOOL  and  MANCHESTER. 


HAS  MONEY  TO  LEND  on  security  of 
Freehold  City  or  Suburban  Properties,  Good  Dairy  Farms,  Agri- 
cultural and  Grazing  Lands  (Freehold  or  C.P.  and  C.L.)  or  Gororn. 
meat  Stock  of  any  of  the  Australian  States  or  New  Zealand, 

At  the  Lowest  Current  Rates  of  interest. 

Loans  may  be  arranged  Tor  ;i  ftx«d  term  or  repayable  by 
Instalments,  without  notice  or  payment,  of  any  fins. 


ward.      The  growth  ol  the  "Asia's  business  may  be  seen 
from  the  following': 

April,  April,  April,  April, 

1900.  L901  1902.  1903. 

Capital    £1,000,000  £1,600,000  £1,600,000  £1,600,000 

Reserve  fund 875,000..      955,000..   1,035,000..  1, Km, odd 

Notes 530,761..      509,248..      499,024..      567,903 

Deposits 14,108,277.. 13,971,890.. 14,597,008.. 14,7:.S. (11 1 

Hills,  etc 2,822,374..  2,669,081..  2,361,479..  2,381,113 

Liquid  assets 5,771,940..  5,605,606..  6,058,261..  5,391,739 

Discounts      and     ad- 
vances  13,822,940.  .13,793,426.  .13,767,262.. 14,770,163 

Premises 426,107..      400,346..      369,752..      358,093 

Gross  profits 271,142..      272,571..      278,893..      297,588 

Net  profits 148,422..      145,119..      144,468..      157,706 

Dividend,  per  cent...  9     ..  10    . .  11     . .  12 

The  position  of  the  Bank  ot  Australasia  is  unassailable. 
The    foregoing    figures    need     little    explanation:     the 

strength    of   the    hank   and    the    extent    of    its    business 
must  be  plain  to  all. 

The  E.,  S.  and  A.  Bank. 

The  accounts  of  this  institution  for  the  year  ended 
•June  30  last  are  to  hand  by  cable.  While  the  profits 
are  slightly  less,  the  balance-sheet  figures  show  a  satis- 
factory position.  The  terminable  deposits  will  be 
cleared  off  during  the  now  current  year.  The  saving 
in  interest  effected  in  this  manner  will  probably  per- 
mit of  increased  amounts  being  applied  to  the  reserve 
funds,  which  are  already  considerable.  The  position  is 
satisfactory. 

The  National  Bank  of  Australasia. 

The  Victorian  income  tax  is  responsible  for  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  net  profits  of  this  bank,  the  gross 
earnings  have  expanded.  The  net  profits  for  the  half- 
year  ended  September  30  last  were  £34,874,  and  with 
the  balance  forward  £51,622  was  available  for  distri- 
bution. This  sum  is  distributed  thus:  To  reserve, 
£10,000,  raising  it  to  £85,000;  5  per  cent.  pref.  divi- 
dend, £7,644  10s.:  31  per  cent,  ordinary  dividend, 
£20,868;  forward,  £13,109.  The  bank  appears  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress.  Probably  the  good  sea- 
son will  affect  earnings  in  a  marked  degree  during  the 
next  six  months. 

The  Victorian  Savings  Banks. 

The  Commissioners'  report  for  the  year  ended  dune 
30  last  has  just  been  made  available,  and  contains  some 
interesting  figures.  The  increase  in  deposits  during 
the  twelve  months  was  £210,252,  the  smallest  for  many 
years. 

In  the  Advances  (or  Credit  Foncier)  Department  the 
business  done  during  the  year  was  extensive,  and  on 
the  whole  favourable.  The  increasing  interest  neces- 
sary on  the  loans  issued  to  raise  funds  for  this  depart- 
ment has  resulted  in  the  margin  of  profit  being  swal- 
lowed, but,  as  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  pointed  out 
months  ago,  an  amendment  of  the  law,  to  admit  of 
farmers  being  charged  5  per  cent,  instead  of  V,  per 
cent,  interest,  will  remove  this  defect.  During  the 
year  1,036  applications  for  loans  were  received  from 
farmers,  against  1.004  in  the  previous  year.  The  sum 
of  £224,973  was  advanced  during  the  year,  making  the 
gross  advances  £1,589,483.  Repayments  last  year' were 
£101,364,  and  the  total  to  date  £319,913,  leaving  the 
net  advances  outstanding  £1,269,570.  The  loans  out- 
standing average  £436  2s.  6d.  Considering  the  ab- 
normally unfavourable  season,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  interest  and  principal  in  arrear  only  total 
£1,573,  and  with  a  good  season  the  inspectors  report 
that  all  arrears  will  be  met. 

The  Victorian  Savings  Banks  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. Both  ihe  "  Savings  Bank  "  and  "  Advances  " 
departments  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  public. 
The  former  is  calculated  to  promote  thrift,  and  through 
the  "  Advances  department  "  producers  are  assisted  as 
they  are  assisted  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  The  re 
suits  since  the  passing  of  the  "  Saving^  Bank  Ad  of 
1896"  have  justified    the  confident  expectations   of   the 
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THE  COLONIAL  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  Ltd 


The    TWENTY-FIRST    REPORT    of  the    DIRECTORS 


Of 


The    COLONIAL    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA    LIMITED, 

To   be   Presented   to   the   Shareholders   at  the   Twenty-first  Ordinary    General    Meeting,    to    be    held    at    the    Bank,    126 
Elizabeth    Street,    at   noon    on    Thursday,  29th  October,  1903.  ' 


REPORT. 

M  *Af£r    Pro.vldmS  ,for    Expenses    of    Management,    Interest  accrued  on   Deposits,   Rebate  on  Bills  Current    Tax  on 
Note  ^^^%^g£<™^*£**  D..MW  Debts,  the  net  pUt  amounted  to  B™  "^MW 

0,046     o     9 


Which  the  Directors  propose  to  apportion  as  follows,  viz.: 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Preference   Shares 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Ordinary   Shares 

To    Reserve   Fund       

Balance  carried  forward 


£20,578    3  9 

£7,601.  2  0 

3,363  19  8 

5,000    0  0 

4,613    2  1 

£20,578    3  9 


Mv  T1}n>,?i^CSrS    leC°rd'    With   .m*USh    reSfet»    the    death-    on   the   16th   July   last,    of   their    late    esteemed    colleague 
li™     t     «n  '       £°  +WaS    app?mtedua    Director   of    the    Bank    in    March,    1902,     and    whose    services,    though    his 

term  of  office  was  short,  were  of  much  value  to  the  Bank.  «.uvuSii 

advice e   Dlvidend  wil1  be  PayaDle   at  the   Head  Office  on   and  after  the  30th  inst,  and  at  the  Branches  on  receipt  of 

*«i  ^    TW*tntL"flrsJ:    °,rrdA?ary    General    Meeting    of    Shareholders  will   be   held   at  the   Head   Office   of  the   Company, 
126    Elizabeth    Street,    Melbourne,    on    Thursday,    the    29th   day  of  October,  1903,  at  noon.  p     y' 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

Melbourne,   16th  October,   1903.  SELBY    PAXT0N'    General   Mana*er- 


2>i\ 


BALANCE-SHEET,  Half-year  ending  30th  September,  1903. 


Cr. 


To  Capital  Paid-up,  viz.: 
31,184  Preference  Shares  paid  in 

cash  to  £9  15s £304,044    0    0 

77,278  Ordinary  Shares  paid  in 
cash  to  £1  15s.  per  share, 
£135,236  10s.;  less  calls  due 
and  in  arrear,   £677  3s.  6d.  . .    134,559    6    6 

£  438 , 603 

To  Reserve  Fund 50,000 

To  Profit  and  Loss 15,578 

To  Notes  in  Circulation 108,013 

To  Bills  in  Circulation 13,687 

To  Balances  due  to  Other  Banks 914 

To  Government  Deposits— 
Not    bearing    Interest,   £41,007 
3s.     7d. ;      bearing      Interest, 

£317,459  18s.  7d £358,467 

To   Other   Deposits- 
Rebate  and  Interest  accrued— 
Not  Bearing  Interest,    £791,688 
17s. ;     bearing     Interest, 
£1,115,601  lis.  lOd 1,907,290 


6  6 

0  0 

3  9 

0  0 

12  1 

2  6 


By  Coin,  Bullion,  and  Cash  at 
Bankers £428 

By  VictoriaiGovernmeut  Inscribed 
Stock,  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  Municipal  Deben- 
tures, at  valuation 31,585  15 

By  Bills  and  Remittances  in 
transitu 106,573    9 

By  Notes  of  other  Banks 1,358    0 

By  Balances  due  from  other 
Banks    12,879  18 

By  Stamps    930    1 


11  10 


■£582,226  15  11. 


2    2 


To  Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  Contra 


2,265,757 
199,892 


11    0 
13  10 


I  By  Real  Estate,  consisting  of— 

Bank  Premises  at  cost  to  New  Bank 193,253  10    1 

I     Other  Real  Estate  at  valuation 56,769    8  10 

I  By  Bills  Discounted  and  Other  Advances,  ex- 
|     elusive  of  provision    for    Bad    or    Doubtful 

I      Debts 2,045,598    1    7 

!  By  Shares  in  Other  Companies  at  valuation  . .      12,439  12    0 

I  By  Chattel  Property  at  valuation 2,266    7    5 

I  By  Liabilities  of  Customers  and  others  in  re- 
spect of  Contingent  Liabilities,  as  per  contra    199,892  13  10 


£3,092,446    9    8 


£3,092,446    9    8 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

To    Current     Expenses    "(including    Salaries,  I  By  Balance  brought  forward    £3,326    8    9 

Rents,  Repairs,  Stationery,  etc.)    £23,832    5  9  1  By  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year,  after  al- 

To  Bank  Note  Tax 1,137    6  9  |     lowing    for    Interest  Accrued    on    Deposits, 

To  Transfer  to  Reserve  Fund 5,000   0  0  I     Rebate  on  Bills  Current,  and  making  pro- 

To  Balance 15,578    3    9  I     vision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 42,221    7    0 

£45,547  16  3  |                                                                                          £45,547  16    3 


RESERVE    FUND    ACCOUNT. 


To  Balance £50,000    0    0  |  By  Balance  brought  forward £45,000    0    0 

I  By  Transfer  from  Profit  and  Loss 5,000    0    0 

£50,000    0    0  I  £50,000    0    0 


NOTE.— The    Customary    Auditors' 
1S96,"  appear  on  the  Official  Report. 


Report   and   the    Directors' 


Statement,   to  comply  with  the  "  Companies'   Act, 
SELBY  PAXTON,  General  Manager. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


November  20,  1903. 


MEN !  OLD,  YOUNG, 

AND  MIDDLE  AGED!  Are  you  weak,  low  spirited, 
tired  of  life?  Have  you  utterly  failed  in  your  efforts 
to  regain  health  ?  Write  to-day,  inclosing  Is.  in  stamps, 
for  "A  WARNING  VOICE,"  which  fully  explains 
the  great  specialists  and  masters'  mode  of  treatment 
in  those  diseases  which  SAP  THE  SINEWS  of 
sound  health  and  uproot  the  very  foundation  of 
life  THIRTY  AND  SEVENTY  YEARS.  I  have  a 
special  CURE  THAT  REMAINS   CURED. 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  A  CONQUEROR  OF 

DISEASE. 

TREATMENT  AND  MEDICINES  ONLY  JEI  A  MONTH. 


Send  complete  history  of  your  case,  with   £1,  and 
begin  treatment  at  once. 

GOOD   HEALTH 

Is  the  working  capital  of  Humanity.  Those  who 
lose  that  are  wrecked  indeed.  If  you  have  not 
got  the  life  and  strength  of  an  able-bodied,  am- 
bitious person,  you  should  have  your  case  examined 
by  the  eminent  Specialists,  who  have  cured  so  many 
thousands  of  what  others  have  considered  "  hope- 
less cases."  No  matter  if  disease  does  have  you 
completely  in  its  grasp;  no  matter  if  through  vio- 
lation of  the  hygienic  rules  of  health  your  system 
is  completely  shattered  and  broken  down,  go  to 
the  Doctors  who  offer  you  a  system  of  treatment  en- 
tirely original  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  A  sys- 
tem of  treatment  which  has  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing thousands  of  others,  and  if  you  only  take  their 
treatment  they  will  surely  save  you.  Make  no  mis- 
take—consult Dr.  W.  H.  Saunders  &  Co.,  who  have 
long  held  the  well-earned  title  of  the  Acknowledged 
Leading  and  Most  Successful  Physicians  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  all  Obstinate  and  Lin- 
gering Diseases.  In  seeking  treatment  the  follow- 
ing qualifications  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Ability,  skill,  experience,  and  an  established 
reputation  for  Reliability.  They  do  not  publish  or 
expose  the  names  of  patients,  but  cure  them.  Their 
dealings  are  fair  and  honest.  Their  methods  are 
scientific  and  far  in  advance"  of  those  used  by  other 
physicians  or  institutions  in  the  world.  Their  suc- 
cess has  been  so  marvellous  that  no  failure  in  a 
case  that  they  have  undertaken  can  be  recorded 
against  them.  Following  are  among  the  troubles  in 
which  they  guarantee  prompt  and  permanent  cures: 
Catarrh— which  poisons  the  breath,  stomach,  lungs, 
and  paves  the  way  for  Consumption,  Throat,  Nose, 
Ear,  Liver,  Heart,  Kidney,  Bladder,  and  all  con- 
stitutional and  internal  troubles;  Piles,  Rheumatism 
and  Neuralgia,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases,  Sores, 
Spots,  Pimples,  Scrofula,  Tumours,  Tetter  and  Ec- 
zema thoroughly  eradicated,  leaving  the  system 
strong,  pure,  and  healthful.  Physical  Decline— the 
result  of  over-exertion  or  violating  the  hygienic 
rules  of  health.  The  serious  effects  of  neglected  or 
improperly  treated  cases,  producing  dizziness,  chest 
pains  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  Write  at 
once  for  symptom  blank  for  special  home  treatment. 
Address   in   full   confidence— 

Dr.  W.  H.  Saunders  &  Co., 

The  £  Doctors. 

BOX    1453,     ENGLEWOOD    STA  , 
CHICAGO,    ILL.,   U.S.A. 

Remember,  postage  to  U.S.  is  2Jd.,  and  all  letters 
must   be    fully   prepaid. 


promoters  of  the  amalgamation  and  of  the  "  Advances 
Department." 

The  Savings  Banks  Loan. 

The  ('oinmissioners  of  the  Victorian  Savings  Banks 
are  calling  for  tenders  for  a  further  issue  of  debentures 
for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  farmers.  The 
amount  is  £100,000,  the  tenure  about  eight  and  a  half 
years,  the  interest  3£  per  cent.,  and  the  minimum  price 
of  issue  96}.  The  actual  interest  at  the  minimum  is 
£3  19s.  7d.  per  cent.,  and  as  it  costs  the  department 
about  13s.  per  cent,  to  work,  it  follows  that  a  loss  will 
be  made  on  all  loans  to  farmers  with  the  proceeds  of 
this  issue.  In  the  next  few  months  the  law  will  be 
altered  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  losses.  Tenders 
will  close  on  December  1,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent.  The  balance  must  be  paid 
on  or  before  February  29  next. 

The  Savings  Banks  allow  3  per  cent,  interest  on  de- 
posits up  to  £100,  and  2J  per  cent,  on  the  excess  up  to 
£250,  no  interest  being  allowed  on  amounts  above  this 
limit.  Numbers  of  depositors  keep  their  balances  un- 
disturbed. Surely  it  must  appeal  to  at  least  a  few  of 
these  that  the  Savings  Bank  loan,  which  will  return 
£3  19s.  7d.  per  cent,  interest  at  the  minimum,  gives 
equal  security  (it  is  guaranteed  by  the  '  Government) 
and  a  far  better  annual  return.  It  is  equal  to  an 
eight  and  a  half  year  deposit  receipt,  and  is  always 
marketable. 

State  Loans* 

In  some  well-informed  quarters  a  Victorian  local  loan 
is  shortly  expected.  If  an  issue  be  made  this  side  of 
March  next,  the  Treasurer  will  be  guilty  of  a  gross 
blunder.  The  money  market  is  likely  to  be  unfavour- 
able for  some  months,  but  the  realisation  of  a  large 
harvest  and  other  factors  should  result  in  a  far  better 
market  by  March  next.  If  an  issue  be  made  then, 
much  more  satisfactory  results  should  be  obtained,  but 
even  a  4  per  cent,  short-dated  loan  now  would  not 
attract  much  support. 

The  New  South  Wales  Government  has  kept  in- 
vestors busy  during  the  month.  First,  4  per  cent. 
Treasury  Bills  were  offered  to  the  public,  no  limit  to 
the  issue  being  given.  Subsequently  offers  from  the 
public  not  being  large  enough,  it  was  naively  stated  by 
the  Treasurer  that  only  £200,000  of  bills  could  be 
issued,  and  subscribers  for  4  per  cent.  Funded  Stock, 
with  a  currency  to  1907,  would  be  sought.  One 
authority  states  that  New  South  Wales  is  now  raising 
money  to  prolong  the  See-O'Sullivan  Administration  in 
the  following  ways:  By  borrowing  in  London;  by  re- 
suming foreshore  properties,  not  paying  for  them,  and 
using  rents  as  revenue;  by  a  local  issue  of  4  per  cent. 
Treasury  Bills;  by  appropriating  Trust  funds;  by  issuing 
4  per  cent.  Funded  Stock;  by  bank  overdraft;  by  pri- 
vately selling  Treasury  Bills.  The  See-O'Sullivan  Ad- 
ministration has  undoubtedly  caused  a  greater  fall 
in  Australian  credit  than  the  prolonged  drought.  Hap- 
pily, its  supporters  are  rapidly  diminishing  in  numbers. 

The  Victorian  Debt. 

Mr.  Wm.  McLean,  the  Statist,  has  issued  Part  IV. 
of  the  Statistical  Kegister  of  Victoria.  From  the  par- 
ticulars therein  stated  we  are  able  to  give  the  following 
statement  of  the  public  debts: 

State  funded  debt £50,408,957 

Unfunded  1o 3,138,308 

Total  Government  debt £53,547,265 

Melbourne  and  Met.  Board  of  Works  ....      5,693,580 

Harbour  Trust 2,000,000 

Tramways  Trust 1,650,000 

Fire  Brigades  Board 130,000 

Municipal  and  other  loans 3,827,437 

Total  public  debts £66,848,282 

The  total  debts  of  the  State  are  equal  to  almost  £54 
16s.  per  capita.  Making  due  allowance  for  interest 
earned,  the  actual  burden  of  debt  is  heavy  for  a  coun- 
try in  which  so  much  development  work  has  still  to  be 
done. 
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The  London  Money  Market. 

Further  depression  is  reported  from  London  in 
financial  circles.  At  the  end  of  September  the  posi- 
tion was  serious,  but  a  reaction  occurred  in  October. 
Now,  however,  the  gravity  of  the  position  is  again 
commanding  serious  thought,  and  the  prospects  are  de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory.  Heavy  failures  and  extensive 
liquidations  are  hinted  at.  Consols  sank  as  low  as 
87£.  and  we  believe  will  be  still  lower  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  open  market  rate  of  discount  for 
best  three  months'  bills  is  4^  to  4£  per  cent.,  and  a  rise 
in  the  Bank  of  England's  minimum  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  is  considered  probable.  In  the  United  States  the 
position  is  also  grave,  and  the  depression  ruling  there 
i.s  not  only  severe  but  likely  to  be  aggravated  before 
1904.  Continental  reports,  except  from  France  and 
Italy,  are  also  discouraging.  The  general  prosperity 
from  1898  to  1901  has  given  place  in  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean and  American  centres  to  depression.  The  im- 
mediate outlook  is  certainly  very  unsatisfactory. 


MAGIC    LANTERNS, 

CINEMATOGRAPHS. 

Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  World. 

Delightful  Home  Amusement. 

Pamphengos  Oil  Lantern,  giving  12ft  pic- 
tures, £3  10s.  Tripe  and  Hiunial  Lanterns, 
high-class  effects,  supplL  d  Dr.  Grat- 
tan  Guinness,  Mme.  Patti.  Cine- 
matograph Machines,  £7  7s., 
equal  machines  costing  £20  Cine- 
matograph Peep-Shrws,  for  out- 
doors, £12 12s.  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues, 180  choice  engravings,  free, 
lOd.  ;  smaller  ditto,  6d.  ;  60,000 
Slide  List,  free,  9d.  ;  Pamphlets 
free.  Large  Illustrated  Cinemato- 
graph List,  free,  9d. ;  smaller  ditto, 
4d.  Specialist  in  Cinemato- 
graphs and  Optical  Projection. 

W.  C.  HUGHES,  Brewster  House,  82  Mortimer  Road, 
King-eland,  London,  England. 


Insurance  News  and  Notes. 

From  questions  recently  asked  in  the  West  Aus- 
tralian Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  Government 
there  paid,  for  the  vear  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  sum 
of  £4,560  7s.  4d.  in  fire  premiums  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  received  for  losses  £661  Is.  The  Treasurer 
was  asked  whether  the  Government  would  consider  the 
advisability  of  making  arrangements  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments  to  insure  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  which  he  replied  that  a  scheme  had  been 
formulated  and  was  ready  for  practical  operation 
whereby  the  Government  will  cover  their  own  risks. 
The  existing  policies  expire  on  January  1  and  December 
31,  1904,  and  the  Government's  decision  to  insure  them- 
selves will  take  effect  on  the  expiry  of  the  present 
policies.  The  scheme  will  extend  to  the  property  of 
the  .Railway  Department. 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
hold  the  proud  distinction  of  having  the  oldest  insured 
person  in  the  United  States  on  their  books,  a  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Booth,  of  New  Jersey.  He  reached  his 
hundredth  birthday  last  year,  and  his  policy  was 
effected  in  1843,  and  is  therefore  sixty  years  in  exist- 
ence. The  policy  was  for  2,000  dollars,  and  bonuses 
amounting  to  5,763  dollars  have  been  declared  to  it, 
making  the  insurance  7,763  dollars.  The  net  premiums 
paid  under  the  policy  amount  to  2,239  dollars. 


The  president  of  the  Melbourne  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigades  Board  gave  an  enjoyable  invitation  night  to 
about  300  guests  at  the  head  station  on  the  5th  inst. 
The  various  fire-fighting  apparatus  was  shown  at  work, 
and  the  method  of  calling  the  brigade  illustrated. 
During  the  evening  three  calls  for  fires  were  received, 
and  the  visitors  were  enabled  to  see  the  real  work  of 
the  brigade  performed. 

* 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  grass  over  Victorian  coun- 
try districts,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  stock  to  eat 
it,  draws  attention  to  the  serious  danger  of  bush  fires 
occurring  during  the  approaching  summer  unless  timely 
steps  are  taken  to  check  it.  Fire  breaks  should  be  im- 
mediately made  in  all  paddocks,  either  by  ploughing  or 
cutting  off  the  grass.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  make 
these  round  all  paddocks  near  the  fencing,  and  in 
larger  areas  intersecting  them  at  intervals  with  the  fire 
breaks  as  well.  In  a  number  of  the  country  towns 
cards  are  being  signed  by  the  vendors  of  wax  matches, 
agreeing  not  to  sell  any  wax  matches  until  March  1,  a 
penalty  being  imposed  for  any  breach  of  the  agree- 
ment. 


A  MARVELLOUS  MEDICINE! 


DSRlCORD'S 


Cures  Piles 


5s.  per  bottle,  postage  Is.  extra.    Write  for  .tree 
Booklets. 


Invaluable  for 
Eczema  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

Head  Agency 

FORNIONT 
&C0, 

51  Queen  St.i 
Melbourne. 

Sub-Agents  : 

BEDDOME & 
CO.,BoirkeSt., 
Melbourne. 
FAULDING& 
CO.,  Sydney, 
Perth,  and  Ade- 
laide. 


PET  CORN  CURE 


Most  people  love  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pets. 

Most  people  have  Pet   Corns. 

All   people  wish  they  hadn't 
Why  keep  such 

troublesome  Pets 

when  .  .  . 

"THE  PET  CORN  CURE" 

is  within  reach  of  all. 

P«tt  Fre«,  any   Addre**,   1f» 
SOLE    AGENT. 

E.     H.      LEBTR, 

Gbtmtst  *  Druaatst, 

443  BRUNSWICK  ST.,  FITZR0Y. 

TEL.  hol   192* 
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•HM-M-M**!" 


£175 


•t**!""*'***^** 


IN    PRIZES    FOR    .  .  , 
AUSTRALASIAN  WOMEN,     T 


// 


The  New  idea, 


the   New   Woman's   Home  Journal   for  Australasia, 
offers  the   above   amount   in   prizes   during  1903. 

Three  penny  stamps  sent  to  T.  SHAW  FITCHETT, 
167-9  QUEEN  STREET.  MELBOURNE,  will  bring 
the  current  issue  by  return  post,  containing  full 
particulars. 


Exquisite  Models.  Perfect  Fit.  Guaranteed  Wear 

*Y«N"B? 

CORSETS 

Will  not  split  in  the  *oamt,  nor 
tear  in  the  Fabric. 

Made  in  Black,  White,  French 
Grey,  two  Cacoas,  two  Golds, 
two  Biscuits,  Ac. ,  at  most  morter- 
ate  prices,  consistent  witli  best 
materials  and  workmanship. 

Three  Gold  Medals. 

"  The  best  make  of  Corsets  i% 
the  Y  &  N."— O.  ntletcoman. 

CAUTION. 

See  that  Registered  Trade  Mark 
'Y&N Diagonal  Seam ' 

is  imprinted  on  every  corset  and 
box.    No  others  are  genuine. 

Soli  by  the  principal  Drawers 
and  Stores  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Colonies. 


LITTLE    PLAYS 
FOR   CHILDREN'S    PARTIES. 

No.    l.-CINDERELLA.       No.    2.-THE    SLEEPING 

BEAUTY.      No.     3.— DICK     WHITTINGTON. 

No.  4.— BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

Specially  written  and  arranged  for  children's  per- 
formance. With  original  songs  and  choruses  (music 
size,  in  old  notation).  ONE  SHILLING  EACH  (post 
free).      Words  only,  price  Id.;  by  post,  l£d. 

Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  wrote  as  follows,  on  receiving  a 
copy  of  "  Cinderella ":  "I  think  it  is  excellent;  just 
what  is  wanted." 

Miss.  Lily  Hanbury  wrote:  "Your  little  edition  of 
'  Cinderella '  I  consider  charming  for  children's  parties, 
etc." 

Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  wrote:  "  I  have  read  your  little 
play,  '  Cinderella/  with  pleasure.  I  think  that  it  is 
just  the  thing  for  children." 

Published  by 
EQERTON  &   CO.,   Music   Publishers, 
10  Ber tiers  Street,   London  W. 


An  interesting  ease  was  recently  decided  in  the  Cape 
Town  Supreme  Court  Burger  v.  South  African  Mutual 
Insurance  Company.    The  plaintiff  was  Burger's  widow 

and  executrix.  Her  husband  had  effected  a  policy  of 
£200  with  the  defendants,  and  was  killed  in  the  war. 
lie  was  a  British  subject,  and  went  into  rebellion 
ag.iinst  the  King,  when  he  was  killed.  The  company 
refused  the  claim  on  these  grounds.  It  was  contended 
for  the  plaint  ill'  that  there  was  no  clause  in  the  policy 
which  led  the  deceased  to  believe  that,  if  he  went  into 
rebellion  against  his  lawful  Sovereign  and  lost  his  life 
in  such  unlawful  act,  the  insurance  money  could  not 
be  claimed.  The  court  decided  in  favour  of  1  he 
plaintiff. 

Particulars  were  given  in  this  column  of  the  wreck 
of  the  yacht  "  Ariadne,"  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand 
on  May  24.  1901,  and  the  subsequent  trial  in  the  courts 
there  of  Thomas  Cardoc  Kerry,  the  owner,  and  Mum- 
ford,  the  captain,  on  a  charge  of  casting  the  vessel 
away.  The  vessel  was  valued  at  £5,000,  and  insured 
at  Lloyd's  for  £10,000.  After  a  long  trial  the  accused 
were  acquitted.  The  underwriters  refused  to  pay  the 
insurance  money,  and  Kerry  brought  an  action  last 
month  in  the  English  courts  against  Lloyd's  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  amount  of  insurance.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  trial  defendant's  counsel  suddenly  brought  the 
case  to  a  conclusion  in  "saying  that  it  had  just  been  dis- 
closed that  the  underwriters  had  received  evidence 
from  inaccurate  sources.  They  had,  therefore,  decided 
to  pay  Mr.  Kerry's  claim,  with  4  per  cent,  interest 
added,  as  plaintiff  had  been  deprived  of  his  money  for 
a  long  time,  and  had  suffered  a  great  deal.  The  under- 
writers expressed  themselves  as  thus  satisfied  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  charge  of  wrecking  the  yacht,  and 
the  judge  emphasised  the  complete  exoneration  of  the 
plaintiff. 
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BY 


W«    H.    FITCHETT. 
B.A..  LL..D., 

Author  of  "Deeds  that  Wen 
the  Empire,"  "Fights  for 
the  Flag,"  Ao. 

Complete  in  Four  Volumes. 

Crown  8vo. 

With  Portraits, 

Facsimiles  and  Plans. 

16/- 

Posi  Free,  any  Address. 


CONTENTS: 

VOL.  I.— FROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT. 

With  16  Portraits  and  8  Plane. 
VOL.  II.— THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  SEA. 

With  16  Portraits  and     Plans. 
VOL.  III. -THE  WAR  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  15  Plans. 

VOL.  IV.— WATERLOO  AND  ST.  HELENA. 

With  16  Portraits  and  10  Plans. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS  OF  "  THE  NEW  IDEA"  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


WHAT  AN  UNREAD  AUSTRALIAN  SHOULD  READ. 
CHOICE  GEMS  OF  LITERATURE. 
FAIRY  STORY,   BY   "BILLABONG." 

With  Illustrations  by  Miss  Ida  Rentoul. 
SET  OF  PICTURE-PUZZLES. 
NEWS  ABOUT  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS. 
REVIEWS    OF    THE    LATEST    MUSIC,    AND    GENERAL 

NOTES. 
SOME  ORIGINAL  AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE,  BY   "  OWEN  OTWAY." 
INTERESTING  PAGE    BY  MISS  QUERY. 


A  PAGE  OF  ORIGINAL  VERSE  BY  AUSTRALIANS. 

THE  SERIOUS  SIDE  OF  LIFE 

GREETINGS  FROM  OVERSEA  (Continued). 

THE  COMMON  ROUND  OF  UNCOMMON  PEOPLE. 

GARDEN      GOSSIP 

FRESH  FACTS  AND  NEW  IDEAS: 

A   FEW   DROPS   OF   INK,    etc.,    etc. 

WORK  FOR  DAINTY  FINGERS— ART  NEEDLEWORK. 

AMATEUR   DRESSMAKER. 

FREE    PAPER   PATTERN    COUPON. 


AND  A  DOZEN  DEPARTMENTS    DEALING  WITH  HOME  LIFE. 
THE    NEWEST   OF   NEWS   AND   NEW    IDEAS. 

100  Pages  and  over  80  Pictures  for  Threepence ! 

All  Booksellers;  or  sent,  post  free,  for  12  months  for  3-,  by 

T.  SHAW  FITOHETT,  Publisher,  167-9  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 
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A  CENTURY  ACO 

)  Tea    was    a     rare    and 
expensive^4«atvu:y. 

TODAY 

good,  pure,  wholesome 
Tea  is  just  as  great  a  luxury 
as  it  ever  was  ;  but,  instead 
di  being  costly,  it  is  now 
most  inexpensive,  for  the 
price  at  which  it  can  be 
bought  is  so  reasonable 
that  the  poorest,  as  weir  as 
the  rich  people,  can  well 
afford  to  indulge  in  its 
refreshing  fragrance  Of 
course  everybody  knows 
that  a  1  1  Teas  that  are 
offered  for  sale  are  n-o  t 
<)uite  what  they  ought  to 
be,  but  you  need  not 
buy  these,  for  '  R  ob  u  r,' 
which  is  the  purest 
Tea  procurable,  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every 
Grocer's  Shop,  and  those 
Grocers  who  do  not  now 
stock  it  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  get  it  to  oblige 
vou,    if   you    ask    them    to 


"RCBUK" 

is  put  up  in   sealed   Packets  and   Tins,  full  weight  of  leaf  in   each. 

The  following;  is  a   description  of  each  of  the  four  grades:  — 
No.  3  GRADE     is  fairly,  strong,  useful  Tea- 
No.  2  GRADE  is   particularly  strong  and  economical.     It  has  a  fair  amount  of  flavour  — is 
a   long  way  above,  moderate  quality. 

No.  I  GRADE  is  very  strong,  very  rich,  fine  Tea.  Those  who  tak<"  it  for  everyday  famih 
use  save  money,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a  vei> 
{superior  article. 

SPECIAL  GRADE  —  It  isn't  much  use  our  trying  to  describe  this  tea.  It  is  the  finest- 
most  perfect  Tea  we  know;  and  Experts  everywhere  use  it.  That's  all  we  need  say 
about  it. 

The    "ROBUR"    Tea    Co. 

James   Service  A:   Co     Proprietor* 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


